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Foreign Sea-borne Trade of British India* 

During the seventy years (1864-09 to 1929-34). Quinquennial Averages. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE OF INDIA IN 1936-37. 


PART I—REPORT. 


CHAPTER I. 

General. 

World Economic Conditions. —The year under review was marked by a 
distinct acceleration in the process of economic recovery which started in 
many countries from the middle of 1932. In the earlier stages, the improve¬ 
ment was confined to particular countries or industries, but in 1936, the world 
appeared to have definitely emerged from the paralysing conditions of the 
great depression. The recovery, however, is still national in character and 
the rate of growth, as well as the level attained, varies considerably from 
country to country and from one business activity to another. The upward 
movement began in what may be called the “ sterling group ” of countries 
soon after the United Kingdom went off the gold standard. The movement 
spread to Japan and the United JStatos of America when these countries also 
devalued their currencies. In 1934 and 1935, stocks of primary commodities 
were being gradually worked off and restriction schemes for the regulation 
of production of various commodities were adopted on a voluntary basis by 
some of the chief producers. In addition to these restrictive efforts, the 
droughts which occurred in North America and other important countries 
greatly helped to reduce stocks still further. As a result, the general level 
of commodity prices had begun to show an upward trend even before 1936. 
But in the latter half of that year, these tendencies received a fresh impetus 
by the collapse of the gold block under the leadership of France arid the de¬ 
valuation of the erstwhile gold currencies in September. The cumulative 
effect of these causes was a sharp rise ill the prices of many commodities 
during 1936 and the first quarter of 1937. Super-imposed on these general 
forces towards recovery was the influence of heavy Government expenditure 
on armaments in many countries which gave a great stimulus to the heavy 
industries. Prices of iron and steel manufactures soared high as a result, 
and the boom conditions thus created naturally led to increased investment 
in these industries which were precisely the industries in which employment 
and investment had been most depressed since 1929. This had an exhila¬ 
rating effect on the general economic situation. The recovery, being how¬ 
ever still mainly national in character, did not lead to a similar advance in 
international trade, which was 15 per cent less in volume in the year under 
review as compared with 1929. Conditions of international trade were no 
freer than at the bottom of the depression when such devices as high import 
tariffs, quotas, clearing agreements, and other measures regulating trade were 
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General. 

adopted by several countries. In recent times, especially since the devalua¬ 
tion of Continental currencies, the movement towards freer trade and the 
removal of artificial barriers has gained greater popularity and strength, 
especially in the three leading democracies of England, America and France, 
but still there have been few tangible results of this change in 
opinion. 

The progress of economic recovery in the world as a whole may be clearly 
seen from the graph below which shows the movement of the following three 
series :— 

(1) Industrial production. 

(2) Stocks of commodities. 

(3) International trade. 



Industrial production in the world decreased almost without a break from 
the last quarter of 1929 up to the middle of 1932, Idle world index of indus- 
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trial activity recording a drop of over 30 per cent in that year. Thereafter, 
production increased steadily and in 1936 it was 10 per cent more than in 
1929. International trade, on the other hand, did not recover to the same 
•extent. Since 1929, the quantum of world trade shrank by a quarter in 1932. 
There was hardly any change in the year following but a slow recovery set 
in from 1934. The level attained in 1936 was, however, still 15 per cent 
below that of 1929. The third series showing the stocks of commodities 
followed a complementary course to that of industrial production. Stocks 
•continued to accumulate from 1929 till the middle of 1932 when they showed 
a rise of over 60 per cent. Thereafter, a process of gradual reduction set in. 
At first the rate was fairly slow, but after 1934, the pace quickened and stocks 
were rapidly liquidated, until by the end of 1936, they returned almost to the 
level of 1929. 

It has been stated above that the recovery was national in character and 
that the rate of growth as well as the level attained in each country differed 
considerably. This is brought out clearly in the graph below : 


General Indices of Industrial Production . 

[Base: 1929=100.] 



1929 1930 1931 1932 ~ 1983 ~ 1934 * * 1935 193 * 
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General. 

Industrial production in tie world reached its lowest level in 1932. Since* 
then recovery started in many countries though in varying degrees. Ex¬ 
cluding U. S. S. R., the largest increase was in the case of Japan where pro¬ 
duction in 1936 was over 50 per cent more than in 1929. In the United 
Kingdom, industrial production, after dropping in 1932 to 83*5 per cent of 
that in 1929, rose to 116 per cent in 1936. In the first quarter of 1937, 
the index was 123. The fall in industrial activity in the United States 
of America in 1932 was much greater than in the United Kingdom, pro¬ 
duction dropping to nearly half of what it was in 1929. The decline was 
arrested after that year and in 1936, the index of activity was only 12 per 
cent less than in 1929. By March, 1937, the level attained was almost the 
same as in the pre-depression year. The course of industrial production 
in France was substantially different from that in either the United 
Kingdom or the United States of America, as, apart from the differences 
in economic structure, France followed a different monetary policy and 
maintained the old gold parity of the currency till September, 1936. Pro¬ 
duction in France fell by nearly a third in 1932. There was a slight revival 
in the following year, but again a decline set in which took the index back to 
67 in 3935. After the devaluation of the franc, production slowly recovered, 
the index in March, 1937, being nearly 75. The recovery would have been 
greater but for the strikes in many French industries in recent months. In 
the other countries also, production showed a general rise since 3932, notice¬ 
able among them being Germany where production in 1936 was 6 per cent 
more than in 1929. 


The effect of rearmament on the progress of recovery can be seen, to some 
extent, from the marginal table which gives the world production of steel 

(Ingots and Castings) since J929. The total 
production of steel fell from 1J7 million metric 
tons in 3 929 to 49 million metric tons in 1932 
or a fall of nearly 58 per cent. Since then, pro¬ 
duction rose very considerably, especially in 
3930, when it amounted to 3 38 million metric 
tons and was a little, more than in 1929 ; as 
compared with 1932, the increase was nearly 
two and i half times. The enormous growth 
since that year, especially during 1936, shows 
ituiy umi since Jui>'binding Spain. the effect of rearmament and of the increased 
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activity in the building and constructional industries. 


The progress of industrial recovery may also be gauged by the rise in market 
values of industrial shares and by the growth of profits. Industrial profits 
fell to extremely low levels in most countries in 3932 as compared with 3929' 
and in some cases were actually negative, indicating a net loss in industrial 
enterprise. Since 1932* profits gradually increased, the recovery being more 
rapid than the rise in industrial output. This is a normal development in 
every business cycle : profits tend to fluctuate more widely between the 
bottom and peak years as compared with the physical output of industry. 
As profits fluctuate, so does the market value of industrial shares and here 
also the/ range of difference between the highest and the lowest points ie 
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much wider than in industrial output. The graph below shows the trend of 
market values of industrial shares in the principal countries. 


Indices of market values of Industrial Shares. 


[Base: 1020=100.] 



1029 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 J#3G 


Fluctuations in share values were less violent in the United Kingdom as 
compared with other countries. From'100 in 1929, the index of industrial 
shares fell to 60 in 1932. Thereafter, recovery was rapid and consistent, the 
index in 1936 being 116 or 16 points more than in 1929; as against 1932, 
this meant almost a doubling of the market value of industrial shares. There 
was a slight recession in April, 1937, when the index dropped to 112. The 
course of prices of industrial shares was more violent in the United States of 
America where the index fell from 100 in 1929 to 24 in 1932. Thereafter, 
there was a great improvement which was particularly remarkable in 1936. 
From 24 in 1932, the index rose to 48 in 1935 and 67 in 1936. It is interesting 
to note that in August, 1935, the index was only 50, whereas in March, 1937, it 
xose to 80 or an increase of 60 per cent in a year and a half. In the gold block 
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countries led by France, the recovery in industrial share values had hardly 
started before 1936. Prices of French industrial shares fell from 1929 to- 
August, 1936, the index dropping from 100 to 25 in the latter month. Since* 
then, there was a sharp rise, the index in March, 1937, being over 51, or more* 
than double of that in August, 1936. The Netherlands followed almost & 
parallel course to that of France. Belgium carried out its devaluation in 
1935 and, as a result, recovery started in that country earlier than in France* 
The Belgian index of share values fell from 100 in 1929 to 31 in 1934. Since 
then, it recovered, the rise being particularly noticeable in the last eighteen 
months when from 36, in September, 1935, the index rose to 69 in February r 
1937. 


Chain Index of Industrial Profit* 
(lu Britain). 


19: 


29 « 100 


Comprehensive indices of industrial profits are compiled and published 
by very few countries and those available are not strictly comparable. A 
few samples of the materials available in certain countries may be briefly 
given. By far the most comprehensive index of profits published is that 
of the Economist for the United Kingdom. The marginal table gives the 

chain index of profits as published by that 
journal for the United Kingdom. It will be 
seen that profits decreased in 1932 to less than 
two-thirds of what they were in 1929. In 
1933, there was hardly any recovery , but profits 
began to expand after that year, the index in 
1936 being over 96 or only 4 points less than 
in 1929. Similar profit figures are not available 
for 1936 in most other countries. But in the 
United States of America, statistics published 
by the National City Bank of New York show that the rate of return on 
nominal capital which had fallen from 13*5 in 1929 to a negative figure in 
1932 rose to 5*1 in 1935. In Belgium, the percentage return on paid-up capital 
fell from 20*2 in 1929 to 1*6 in 1933 ; since then, it rose to 3*7 in 1935* 
These figures, incomplete as they are, show that profits have shown a marked 
rise since 1932, especially in the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America. 


1029 . 
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World Prices.—One of the most important indications of business ac¬ 
tivity is the movement of wholesale prices. The catastrophic fall in the 
price level since 1929 was the most visible expression of the trade depression, 
while its rapid rise during 193fi has been the most obvious indication of 
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returning prosperity. The course of prices since 1929 in the more important 
countries is shown in the graph below : 


Indices of Wholesale Prices . 

[Base: 1929=100.] 



ment from the second quarter of 1929 and fell almost uninterruptedly till 
1932 when the index was 75 per cent of that in 1929. In the next three years, 
prices rose very slowly, the average index for 1935 being only 78 and that 
for 1936, 83. Since the middle of 1936, the rate of increase has been con¬ 
siderably accelerated. From 81 in .Tune, 1936. the index has risen to 97 in 
May, 1937, or an increase of nearly 20 per cent. In the United States of 
America, prices declined from the middle of 1929 to the first quarter of 1933. 
After the devaluation of the dollar, the price level rose, the increase being 
greater than in the United Kingdom. From the middle of 1936, American 
prices have advanced rapidly, the index being 92 in April, 1937, as against 
83 in June, 1936. The downward trend of prices in France was more pro¬ 
longed than in either the United Kingdom or the United States and it was 
not till the middle of 1935 that prices took an upward turn. By that time, 
the index had fallen to nearly half of what it was in 1929. A small rise in 
prices occurred up to the middle of 1936, but since the devaluation of the 
franc, a spectacular increase began, the index being 88 in April, 1937, as com¬ 
pared with 67 in September, 1936. In Germany, prices fell sharply till 1933. 
After that year, an upward movement started, but the increase was not so 
great as»in other countries especially during 1936. The Japanese price level 
recorded a drop of nearly a third up to the end of 1931. But since her departure 
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from the gold standard, prices began to rise, the index in 1935 being 84. 
In the last year and a half, prices have advanced even more rapidly, the index 
in March, 1937, being 109. It will thus be seen that except in the gold block 
countries prices fell till 1932 or 1933 ; since then, they have steadily risen, 
the rate being considerably accelerated during 1936. In the gold block 
countries, the revival in prices is of very recent date. 

An encouraging development in the price movements of recent years has 
been the readjustment of the inequalities that had crept into the price struc¬ 
ture during the period of depression. When the downward movement of 
prices started in 1929, its reaction on different classes of commodities showed 
marked divergences. In particular, the prices of agricultural commodities 
and raw materials fell much more than those of non-agricultural commodities 
and manufactured articles. This affected the purchasing power of the agri¬ 
cultural and the primary producing countries and deepened the depression 
in a large part of the world. Since 1933, particularly during the past year, 
this disparity between agricultural and non-agricultural prices has largely 
disappeared, resulting in a more equitable price structure. Prices of raw 
materials and agricultural commodities have risen gradually since 1933, and 
the increase has been greater than in the case of manufactured goods. As a 
result, the price indices of these two classes of goods have shown closer approxi¬ 
mation to each other. This has had a beneficial effect on the economic condi¬ 
tions of agricultural and raw material producing countries and has helped 
economic recovery by the increase in purchasing power of these countries 
and consequently in their demand for industrial products. The rise in prices 
of primary commodities has been particularly marked since the second half 
of 1936. The rise has been fairly general and not confined to those com¬ 
modities the supply of which was reduced by restrictive schemes or drought. 
Even commodities, the supply of which had actually increased, shared in 
this advance. Tn other words, the increase in prices was primarily due to 
an improvement in demand and was the result largely of the general economic 
recovery. This rise in the prices of agricultural commodities and raw mate¬ 
rials is one of the most noteworthy features of the year under review. 

World Monetary Conditions. —The greatest monetary change of the 
year was the collapse of the gold block and the consequent devaluation of 
the currencies of various continential countries. The French franc was de¬ 
valued on the 25th September, 1936, the limit fixed being 25*2 and 34*3 per 
cent below the old parity. The devaluation of the franc was followed by 
that of the Swiss franc. The Netherlands almost immediately placed an em¬ 
bargo on the export of gold and virtually left the gold standard. The Czech 
crown was further devalued and the Italian lira was placed on a new gold basis 
representing nearly 50 to 60 per cent of its old gold value. All these changes 
were carried out with a minimum of disturbance to the foreign commodity 
and capital markets and no perceptible setback was caused to the general 
trend of economic revival. Economic recovery, in fact, received a fresh im¬ 
petus by the devaluation of these currencies. 

Apart from the changes in foreign exchanges consequent upon the de¬ 
valuation of the franc and other gold block currencies, there was little dis¬ 
turbance of the exchange market. In the sterling dollar cross rate, there 
was a difference of 4 per cent between the highest and lowest quotations during 
1936-37, In other exchanges, the most noteworthy movement during 1936 
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•was the growing strength of the currencies of the primary producing countries 
consequent on higher prices of raw materials and agricultural commodities. 

Throughout the year under review, money was cheap and bank advances 
.showed signs of expansion. Interest rates both on short-term and long¬ 
term loans were generally low in 1036 and the money market experienced 
•easy conditions in most countries. During the year, the long-term interest 
rate moved downwards, but this tendency was corrected in the early months 
•of 1937 both in the United Kingdom and the United States, where the prices 
of government securities and bonds were marked down. Business on the 
stock exchanges was generally active and there was a considerable apprecia¬ 
tion in share values. 

Agricultural Conditions. —This brief survey of world conditions shows 
the slow progress of recovery since 1932 and its,rapid advance from the middle 
of 1936. India followed the general world trend, although owing to the special 
conditions of the country, the course of recovery was somewhat different from 
that of other countries. The main feature to be remembered in the case of 
India is that, in spite of the rapid industrialization of recent years, she still 
remains predominantly an agricultural country and the economic welfare of 
the people depends largely on agricultural conditions in the country as well 
as abroad. The depression which started in 1929, hit agricultural countries 
with special severity. The unprecedented fall in the prices of primary com¬ 
modities was the most marked feature of the depression, and Tndia, in common 
with other agricultural countries, suffered severely from this. Although the 
improvement in agricultural prices began some time previously, it was only 
in the year under review that there vas an appreciable advance in the prices 
•of India’s agricultural products. The trend of agricultural prices may be 
seen from the following graph which shows the index number of prices of India’s 
staple agricultural commodities. 

Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices {India). 



1928*29 '29**30 *30-*Sl ’31-’S2 ’82**33 *33**34 *34**35 ’35**36 

N.&. . — From 1933*34 Indices relate to prices of tea with export rights. 


*30-*37 
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Agricultural prices declined almost consistently from 1928-29 to 1933-34, 
Thereafter, there has been some improvement. The most striking rise has- 
occurred in the case of tea, due to the Tea Restriction Scheme which came into 
operation in 1933. Prices of tea which had fallen by 54 per cent in 1932-33 
rose steeply immediately after the scheme came into operation and though 
this level was not maintained in the next two years, yet prices were generally 
high, and in 1936-37 a further increase took place which carried the quotation 
to within 10 per cent of the pre-depression level. Prices of linseed have shown 
the next largest recovery. This has been due mainly to the successive short 
crops in the Argentine and North America. The price of linseed fell by nearly 
45 per cent from 1928-29 to 1932-33. Since then it has recorded fair im¬ 
provement, the index number during the year under review being 70. Raw 
cotton prices weic nearly halved between 1928-29 and 1931-32. In the next 
two years, the rise was verv slow and in 1936-37 prices were still 40 per cent 
below those of 1928-29. 1 n the case of jute, prices fell by nearly 60 per cent and 

the rise was very meagre oven in 1936-37, when the average quotation for the 
year was less than a half of that for 1928-29. In the last few months, prices 
of raw jute have increased to some extent. Rice also Ml sharply in the years 
np to 1933-34, showing a decline of over 60 per cent. Prices however rose in 
the last two or three years the average level in 1936-37 being only 45 per cent 
lower than in J928-29. Wheat prices dropped by nearly two-thirds between 
1928-29 and 1931-32. They rose rather abruptly the next year but fell oil 
again in 1934-35. There was a rapid rise in wheat prices during 19.36-37 the 
quotation in March 1937 recording an improvement of one rupee a maund or 
42 per cent as compared with April 1936. In the case of groundnut, prices 
declined by 60 per cent in 1933-34. In the last three years, however, prices 
advanced and in 1936-37 they were nearly two-thirds of what they were in 
1928-29. On the whole, therefore, agricultural prices registered increases of 
varying proportions in the last two or three years, the increase* being parti¬ 
cularly marked during 1936-37. Prices even in that year were however much 
lower in the case of most commodities than in 1928-29. 

Apart from seasonal vicissitudes, agricultural production in India has 
shown no definite trend since 1928-29. This is to be expected as there has been 
no organised attempt to regulate production except in the case of rubber, 
tea and to some extent, jute. In the latter case, there has been some propa¬ 
ganda to reduce the acreage under the crop, but this does not appear 
to have materially affected either the acreage or the output of raw jute. 
On the other hand, some incentive to increase the area under 
linseed w*as provided by the larger demand from the United Kingdom for this 
article as a result, of preference, and this, coupled with the relatively better 
prices secured for it, resulted in an increase in production. The area sown 
under sugarcane also recorded an increase in 1936-37 by over 75 per cent as 
compared with 1929-30 and this remarkable expansion is mainly accounted 
for by the rapid growth of sugar industry in India during the last few years. 

Tt has been remarked above that agricultural prices improved in a marked 
manner during 1936-37. This was chiefly the result of a general recovery in 
the demand for primary commodities and raw materials. But the effects of 
this have been influenced in the case of each agricultural commodity by the 
special conditions ruling in that market in India as well as in other countries. 
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The following is a brief summary of the conditions prevailing in regard to‘ 
India's staple commodities in 1936-37. 

Raw Cotton .—- 1 The position of raw- cotton in the world was generally 
favourable during 1936-37 and prices registered considerable improvement 
especially in the first quarter of 3937. Tn the first part of the year under 
review the reduction in the estimate announced by the American Bureau after 
a much larger outturn was predicted in the first forecast acted as a bullish 
factor in the market. Tn subsequent months this estimate was gradually 
raised to the original level and as a result prices sagged to some extent. The 4 
floods in the Ohio Valley also affected the prospects of the crop. Later in the 
year other factors materially helped to raise the price of raw cotton. The 
most important of these was the increased consumption of cotton throughout 
the world. Tins was estimated at nearly one million bales more in 1935-36 
season (ending July, 1936) as compared with ihe previous year. The half- 
yearly figures for J 936-37 indicate that the consumption during the current 
season will be considerably bigger than in 1935-36. This increased demand 
for raw cotton naturally led to a rise in its prices. This was helped also by 
the general recovery in commodity markets in the latter half of 1936-37. In 
sympathy with this general upward movement, raw cotton prices rose and 
attained a new high level in March, 1937. At the same time there was a con¬ 
siderable reduction in stocks of rnw r cotton, particularly those held by the 
United States (Government which erreath stimulated the market. The increase 
in the demand for raw’ cotton was reflected in *i great increase in India’s export 
trade in this article. Other countries purchased from India 4*3 million bales 
during 1936-37 which wa* the highest level reached for many years and was 
about a million bales more than the shipments during 1935-36. The favour¬ 
able parity of Indian cotton as compared with the American further encouraged 
exports. 

Raw J ate. Conditions in the raw jute market deteriorated generally 
in the year under review and it was only towards the end of the year that some 
improvement became noticeable. The main cause of the unfavourable situa¬ 
tion was the breakdown of the Agreement regarding working hours in the jute 
mills which created considerable nervousness as regards the future of the 
industry. As a result, the prices of jute manufactures slumped heavily during 
the year and raw jute prices followed suit. Even the larger demand for the 
raw material consequent on the increased production in the industry following 
the breakdown! of the Agreement had little effect on the raw’ jute market. 
The favourable weather conditions at sowing time and the reports from the 
districts that the area sown had increased in 1936 as compared with the previous 
year were additional depressing factors. The outturn of jute in 1936 amount¬ 
ed to 9*6 million bales as against 7-2 million bales in 1935. As a result of 
these causes, raw’ jute prices in the year under review were on a lower level 
than during 1935-36. in the last few r months, however, a better tone pre¬ 
vailed in the raw r jute market and prices advanced at a fairly rapid rate after 
September. The cause of this rise was chiefly a better demand from foreign 
markets and also from the Indian mills. Moreover, the mill industry was 
settling down to the new conditions and the crisis appeared to have consider¬ 
ably eased towards the close of the year. This better outlook in the industry 
naturally encouraged the raw’ jute market . Further the continued propaganda 
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for the restriction of the crop and the consequent smaller acreage in the last 
few years helped to bring the production of raw jute into close relation with 
the world’s requirements. The cumulative effect of these forces began to 
be felt as soon as the threatened crisis in the mill industry showed signs of 
relaxation. At the end of the year therefore the outlook for raw jute was 
generally hopeful but the position was not entirely free from uncertainty. 

A development of considerable importance to the trade occurred during 
the year under review. The Koyal Commission on Agriculture had recom¬ 
mended the establishment of a Jute Committee to watch over the interests 
of all branches of the trade. No action had been taken for many years on this 
proposal. But in May, 1936, the Government of India announced their inten¬ 
tion to set up a Central Jute Committee on which the interests of the jute 
growers and the manufacturers would be equally represented. The Com¬ 
mittee started work in Calcutta at the end of 1936 and its duties are to promote 
all interests of the trade, undertake research work, improve crop forecasts 
and marketing and furnish information in regard to banking, transport faci¬ 
lities, etc. 


Groundnids.- —Most of the oilseeds registered substantial increases in 
prices in 1936-37 as compared with the first half of 1931 when the lowest 
point was reached although the level attained was still well below that of 
1928. Supplies of oilseeds during 1936-37 were generally not so plentiful as 
in the previous year and as the demand improved prices all round were on 
a higher and more remunerative level. The reduction of heavy accumulated 
stocks and a better demand for oils and fats created a more hopeful outlook 
in the industry. The world position of groundnuts during 1936-37 was deci¬ 
dedly better than in the previous year. Although supplies were expected to 
continue on a normal scale, it was anticipated that they would be readily 
absorbed in view of the decline in the visible w orld stock of oilseeds, oils and 
fats and that the increased consumption of these oilseeds within the produc¬ 
ing countries would probably affect the total exportable surplus. Moreover, 
at the prevailing level of prices, groundnuts were cheap as compared with 
palm kernels and copra and were expected to be taken in larger quantities 
by crushers. 

The outturn of groundnuts in India in 1936-37 was estimated at 2*8 million 
tons as compared with 2*3 million tons in the preceding year and 1*9 million 
tons in 1934-35. Exports of groundnuts from India during the year under 
review showed a decided improvement over those in 1935-36. With the rise 
in prices this meant a substantially larger value for shipments. 

Linseed .—Linseed shared in the general improvement of oilseed prices 
but to some extent the expectation of a large crop in the Argentine had a damp¬ 
ing effect on the market and the rise in the earlier part of the year was not as 
great as had been expected. But later it was known that the prospect of a 
larger crop would not be realised fully and as a result prices rose and the 
market closed on a strong tone at the end of the year. In the last five years, 
the vagaries of the Argentine crop have greatly affected the linseed market. 
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From 1932-33 the Plate crop failed badly in three out of the five years and only 
in one season 1934-35 it reached 2 million tons. This helped Indian linseed 
greatly and in the United Kingdom market the preference granted on imports 
of Indian linseed was of some value also. As a result of these factors, linseed 
prices in India never slumped to the same extent as those of other agricultural 
commodities and exports from India have been generally on a high level 
during the last four years. The outlook for linseed at the enrl of the year 
under review was decidedly hopeful. Increased industrial activity in most 
European countries and in the United States of America was expected to lead 
to a greater consumption of linseed oil and at its present price it would continue 
to draw the attention of refiners also. It is not usual for linseed oil to be 
used for edible purposes but if for any length of time its price remains more 
attractive than that of interchangeable oils, certain quantities move into the 
edible trade. During 1936 it was reported that this had happened and this 
new demand, if it expands, may lead to a rise in linseed prices. 

The failure of the Argentine crop in three years and the preference on 
imports int o the United Kingdom greatly increased the exports from India 
except in 1935-36 when the large Plate crop of 1934-35 came into the world 
market. During 1936-37 the exports amounted to 296 thousand tons out of 
which 217 thousand tons went to the United Kingdom. 

Wheat .—There was a remarkable increase in the world price of wheat 
in 1936-37. During the depression, wheat had probably suffered more than 
other cereals and even up to the J935-36 season its price had not risen to the 
same extent as those of other foodstuffs. The price of No. 2 Manitoba in 
Liverpool which was 74s. 9 d. per quarter (480 lbs.) in March 1925 had 
declined to 20s. 9 d. per quarter by September, 1931. Thereafter there 
was some increase but till the beginning of 1936 the rise was very 
slow. Since then wheat prices advanced rapidly, the increase between 
March, 1936 and March, 1937, being 50 per cent. The causes of this big 
rise were briefly the reduction in the carry over of wheat and a succession 
of unfavourable crops in the larger producing countries coinciding with 
an increase in demand. The world production of wheat decreased from 3,748 
million bushels in 1932-33 to 3,358 million bushels in 1936-37. In the 
same period, the world's exportable surplus went down from 1,253 million 
bushels to 700 million bu&hcls. As a result of shorter crops and less export¬ 
able suiplus in this period, the end of the season stocks of wheat in the world 
decreased from 625 million bushels at the end of 1932-33 season (July, 1933) 
to 190 million bushels at the end of 1935-36. In July, 1937, that is, at the 
end of the 1936-37 season, the stocks were expected to be reduced to 120 
million bushels. The removal of this incubus of heavy stocks eased the situa¬ 
tion and with stocks at such a low level coinciding with a short crop again 
in North America in 1936, wheat prices' rose to a much higher level during 
1936-37. But it must be observed that this decrease in stocks was brought 
about largely by a succession of crop failures in America. The good conditions 
in the wheat market therefore appear to be based on a succession of fortuitous 
circumstances and it is difficult to say what the position would be if the tide 
of crop failures was reversed, especially in the exporting countries. 
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The rise in the world price of wheat made India figure once again as a wheat 
exporting country. During 1936-37 exports of wheat from India amounted 
to 232,000 tons as against the insignificant figure of 10,000 tons in 1935-36. 
This increase was made possible by the favourable turn in the parity of Indian 
wheat. Internal prices of wheat in India rose rapidly in sympathy with the 
upward movement of wheat prices in the world. The price in April, 1936, 
was only R2-6-0 per maund at Lyallpur ; by March, 1937, it rose to R3-6-0 
or an increase of 42 per cent. This was not due to a. shortage of supplies in 
India as the crop harvested in the summer of 1936 was of normal size and the 
published forecast of the new crop harvested in 1937 showed actually 
an increase of nearly 400,OCX) tons. In spite of this the price in April, 1937, 
appreciated by 2 \ annas over the March level. 


Rice ,—After the separation of Burma from India rice would cease to figure 
in India's export trade as it is only Burma that has an exportable surplus. 
India proper is in fact a rice importing country on balance, in spite of the 
fact that the acreage under rice in the country is the highest under any 
crop accounting for nearly one-fourth the total area cultivated. During the 
year under review, however, Burma still formed a part of India and the rice 
trade and conditions of both countries have to be considered together. 


The price of rice remained comparatively steady during 1936-37 and the 
average price for the year was almost the same as that for the preceding year. 
Even the variations from month to month during the year under review wore 
moderate. Except in December and January, the quotations varied between 
a range of 6 to 7 per cent. The remarkable steadiness in Burma rice prices 
was chiefly due to the improvement in internal demand in that country. The 
cultivators in Burma were bettor off during the last two years as a result of 
higher prices all round, and this naturally increased the internal consumption 
of rice and reduced the exportable surplus. The increase in the price of wheat 
must have had some effect on the rice market, especially as it was expected 
that increased wheat prices would encourage exports of wheat from India 
and the consumption of rice in the country would naturally increase. The 
very short rice crop in India proper in 1935-36 which came into the market 
during the greater part of 1936-37 also helped to maintain the demand for 
Burma rice. These factors explain the steadiness in rice prices even though 
the foreign export demand v\ as not very active in * the year. The larger 
Indian crop in 1936-37 led to a fall in prices in the first quarter of 1937. 

The conditions in Saigon and Siam were even better than in Burma. In 
Siam the exportable surplus was the lowest for many years and the market 
in that country was also supported by a good demand from the Strait Settle¬ 
ments and China. * The Saigon market remained firm on the whole and in the 
latteT half of 1936-37 it improved owing to an increased demand from France. 

Industrial Conditions.— -As in most countries which suffered from the 
effects of the great depression, particularly in the sterling group, the first 
definite signs of an upward movement in industrial conditions made their 
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Appearance in India during or after 1932. The graph below shows the 
development of industrial production in India since 1928-29. 


Indices of Industrial Production (India). 

[Base : 1928-29=100.] 

[For Finished Steel Base : 1929-30=100.] 



1928-29 *29-*30 *30-*31 *31-*32 *32-*33 *33 *3t *34-*35 *35-\3G *36-'37 


Production in all industries except coal recorded considerable increases 
during the period. The largest increase was in the case of sugar, its produc¬ 
tion more than trebling itself. The next largest increase was in the case of 
cotton piecegoods where the yardage produced was nearly doubled in the 
period. In the case of cement there was an increase of 80 per cent, and about 
70 per cent more steel was produced in 1930-37 than in 1928-29. Paper 
registered an increase of over 25 per cent. In the case of the jute industry, 
production figures for years before 1932-33 are not readily available. Since 
that year the output in the industry increased by nearly 38 per cent. In 
the case of coal, however, production showed no increase and in 1936-37 it 
was slightly less than in 1928-29. 

In contrast with the course of production, prices of industrial products 
pursued an almost consistently downward course in India since 1928-29. In 
other countries also,*in spite of the economic recovery, prices of manufactured 
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goods showed relatively little tendency to increase. The reasons forjthis* 
however, are not the same in India as in the older manufacturing countries. 
In these countries, although output increased greatly since recovery began, 
it still remained within the limits of the existing unused productive resources 
and permitted a thinner spreading of overhead costs. Since no substantial 
addition to the capital equipment was involved, overhead charges became 
less per unit as output increased. In India also this factor has probably 
operated to some extent. But during the last few years there have been 
other forces, more important, which have tended to reduce prices. The 
growth of production behind protective tariffs has in recent years reached a 
stage when the effects of internal competition have been acutely felt, leading 
in some cases to price-cutting. On the other hand, this competition has also 
encouraged greater efficiency in methods of production and helped to reduce 
the cost of production and this saving in cost lias been passed on, at least 
partially, to consumers by way of reduced prices. That India has increased 
her capital equipment very considerably is obvious from the increased imports 
of machinery in recent years. The increase is particularly noticeable in the 
imports of sugar and cotton textile machinery. Internal competition and 
increased efficiency in methods of production appear therefore to be the main 
cause of the almost consistent drop in prices of industrial products in India 
in recent years. The index numbers of prices of these industrial products as 
available from the Calcutta and Bombay wholesale index numbers have been 
graphed below. 


Index Numbers of Prices of Principal Industrial Commodities. 


[Base: 1028-29=5.100.] 
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Prices of cotton manufactures in Bombay fell from 1928-29 to 1936-37 
by nearly 40 per cent. In the case of jute manufactures, the fall in the Calcutta 
market was even greater amounting to nearly 60 per cent. Iron and steel 
prices did not decline to the same extent as cotton or jute manufactures, the 
drop in this case being 22 per cent till 1935-36. In the last six months of 
the year under review prices of iron and steel goods increased very rapidly 
in sympathy with a world rise on account of re-armament programmes. From 
77^in November, 1936, the index rose to 105 in March, 1937, or an increase of 
36 per cent in four months. Prices of sugar fell by nearly 30 per cent during 
the period, the largest fall being in 1936-37 of nearly 15 points. The index 
number of coal prices fell by nearly 40 per cent. But here again, as in the 
case of iron and steel, there was a pronounced upward movement since Decem¬ 
ber, 1936, the increase since then being 16 points or nearly 27 per cent in three 
months. This was partly due to the strike on the B. N. Railway and the 
shortage of labour in the coal mines; but to some extent the boom in the 
heavy industries meant also a better demand for coal. On the whole, it will 
be seen that prices of most industrial articles fell from 30 to 40 per cent; 
the fall in jute manufactures, however, was nearly 60 per cent. This fall 
in prices was, however, synchronous with a fair increase in the profits of these 
industries since 1932-33, indicating that the fall since that year was due largely 
to keener competition and a reduction in the cost of production. The move¬ 
ment of industrial profits and the index number of industrial securities since 
1932-33 will illustrate this. 

The following graph shows the index numbers of profits in the various 
industries. 


Index Numbers of Industrial Profits, 

[Base: 192$=* 100. J 
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The profits in the various industries have been computed from the data 
available in the Investors’ India Year Book. All the companies which have 
been in continued existence since 1928 up to the present have been included 
under each industry and the total profits as declared by these companies 
added together. These statistics, though incomplete, are a fair index of the 
profits earned in these industries especially in view of the fact that during 
the period there have been no material variations in the capital of the 
companies selected. It may be remarked, however, that in some of 
the newer industries like sugar and cement, it has not been possible 
to include all the companies working at present as many of them were started 
after 1928. Another caveat may be entered here regarding the comparison 
of thene profit statistics with the index number of industrial securities. In 
the profit statement all companies for which statistics are available have been 
included, whereas in the industrial securities index only representative firms 
which have been in existence for a number of years have been taken. As a 
result, the number of companies included in the profit statement is much 
larger than those in the industrial securities index. In spite of this difference 
in the basis of compilation, the trend of both graphs is similar except in the 
case of coal where some of the mines which were making consistent losses 
affected the profit figures whereas the representative companies of the coal 
industry included in the security index showed a fair increase in profits in 
recent years. 

It will be seen from the graph that taking the year 1928 as the base, the 
index number of profits in the cotton mill industry in 1930 fell sharply to 38. 
In 1933 the index number registered a further decline of 4 points, though in 
1931 and 1932 profit indices were as high as 53 and 83, respectively. 
This was probably due to the swadeshi movement which increased 
the profits of the cotton mills in these two years. Profits were 
generally on a much higher level in 1934 and 1935. The fluctuations 
in the profits of the jute industry were more violent. Profits declined from 
1928 and were nearly one-twelfth in 1931. From then till 1935 they gradually 
increased, the index in that year being 38. Conditions in the tea industry 
deteriorated until 1932 when the industry as a whole showed a net loss on 
balance. With the* introduction of the restriction scheme profits spurted up 
and in 1933 were almost equal to those of 1928. They receded by 46 points 
in 1934 but again in 1935 the index number of profits was 67. The sugar 
industry showed the largest increase in profits as was to be expected. Profits 
remained unchanged from 1928 to 1930 but in the next two years they rose 
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Tapidly being nearly three times in 1932 as compared with the base year. 
There was a slight decrease in 1933 followed by a much larger decrease during 
i)he next two years which brought down the index number to 135 in 1935. 
This was largely due to the starting of many new factories and the consequent 
overproduction in the industry. Profits in the cement industry were almost 
at the same level between 1928 and 1932. In the next two years, however, 
the index number rose considerably until in 1935 it was 128. Coal showed 
little or no increase. Profits in that industry rose from 1928 to 1930 by nearly 
37 points. During the next three years, they fell to less than half, the index 
in 1933 being 65 only. There was a slight increase during the next two years, 
the index in 1935 being 69. 


_ ng _ _ 

the following industries in India . 


Coal . 
Cotton 
Jute . 
Ten . 
Cement 
Sugar 


(In a 000). 


1935 

1030 

48,91 

40,05 

80,12 

82,30 

2,79,71 

1,82,47 

28,78 

34,00 

0,81 

7,08 

24,90 

34,49 


Complete figures of profits for 1936 are not available at present. In order* 
liowever, to show the trend of profits during that year a compilation was 
made showing the profits of those companies for which statistics were available 
tor 1936 and comparing them with the profits declared by the same companies 

in 1935. The marginal table gives the profits 
on the basis of the same companies during 1935 
and 1936. The table suggests that profits in 
cotton, tea and sugar industries were probably 
more during 1936 as compared with the earlier 
years. In cement the data available are very 
meagre being only for one company, but even 
there the profit showed some increase. On the 
other hand, profits in the jute industry for which 
almost complete figures are available for 1936 
recorded a big fall. This was mainly the result of the crisis in the industry 
following the breakdown of the Agreement regarding working hours. In 
ooal, the position was slightly worse than in 1935. On the whole, however, 
it appears that when complete data become available, 1936 will probably 
prove a better year than 1935 for most industries except jute. 

The trend of general industrial conditions could also be roughly measured 
by the grand total of the profits in the various industries. As the same com¬ 
panies are taken throughout the period, the result would give a fair indication 

of the trend of profits in recent years. The 
marginal table shows the total profits declared 
by the various companies for which statistics 
are continuously available from 1928. The 
total profits of these companies during that 
year amounted to fil0,90 lakhs. The actual 
depression started at the end of 1929 and profits 
during that year were therefore only slightly 
affected by it and amounted to 119,46 lakhs. 
In the next two years conditions were particularly acute and profits fell to 
B2,60 lakhs in 1931. From the early part of 1932 when the worst of the 
depression was over, profits gradually increased, the figure in 1935 being 
&8 t 90 lakhs or an increase of B3,30 lakhs over the 1931 figure. It may be 
mote4, however, that profits were still considerably less than in 1928 and 1929. 

IB 


Grand total of profits, 
(B Lakhs). 


1928 

1929 

1980 

1981 
1932 
1938 

1984 

1985 


10,90 

9,46 

4,00 

2,00 

8,04 

4.89 
5,51 

6.90 
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The position and prospects of Indian industries may also be roughly indi¬ 
cated by the movement of ordinary share prices. The following graph show* 
the index number of prices of industrial shares in the more important industries 
since 1928-29. 


Index Numbers of Variable-Yield Securities. 

[Base: 1928-29-100.1 



1928-2# *29-*80 '30-’SI ■31-’«2 '32-'33 '38-'34 '34-'35 ’35-’38 '86-'S7 


Prices of most industrial shares fell from 1928-29 to 1931-32. Since then, 
there has been some revival. The index number of cotton mill shares declined 
to 63 in 1931-32, but during the next three years it rose considerably, the 
level attained in 1934-35 being 82. There was a recession in prices during 
1935-36 which brought down the index to 74 but during 1936-37 the index 
number recovered to 76. In the last few months of the year 1936-37, prices 
of cotton shares rose very rapidly, the index number in March 1937, being 96. 
The prices of jute shares fell by more than a half between 1928-29 and 1932-33. 
There was a revival in the next two years, the index in 1934-35 being 69. 
Conditions worsened in the next two years as a result of the breakdown in 
the Agreement regarding working hours and there was a drop of over 10 points 
in the index number in 1936-37. Coal shares rose in value from 1928-29 to 
1929-30 in keeping with the increase in profits, the index in that year being 
50 per cent more than jn the earlier year. Since then conditions deteriorated 
especially after 1931-32, the index in 1932-33 being only 80 or nearly half of 
what it was in 1929-30. The prices of coal shares increased since then, the 
index during 1936-37 being almost the same as in 1929-30. During the last 
few months of 1936-37 prices showed a marked increase. Conditions in the 
tea industry showed almost a consistent deterioration till 1932-33 when prices 
of tea shares dropped to 45 per cent of what they were in 1928-29.' During 
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the next two years there was a striking increase following the Tea Restriction 
Scheme which raised the index number to 87 in 1984-85. Prices receded 
again during the two following years and there was a drop of over 15 points 
in the index number. There was, however, a considerable revival in tea 
shares in the last five or six months of the year under review. The number 
<tf sugar companies included in the index number are not numerous but they 
are quite representative of the better type of sugar companies which have 
been in existence for a number of years. The index number of these shares 
remained round about 100 till 1931-32. Thereafter there was a large increase 
which took the index number to 174 in 1933-34. There was a drop of 11 
points in the next year but the index rose to 180 during 1936-37. Unlike 
most industries, the price of sugar shares declined very considerably during 
the last seven or eight months, the index number in March 1937, being 159. 
This was probably due to the threatened overproduction in the industry. 
As compared with 1928-59, the price index of shares of cement companies 
dropped to 53 in 1931-32. They rose steadily thereafter, the index in 1936-37 
being 163. Prices of cement shares greatly appreciated during the last 
few months of 1936-37 and the index in March, 1937, was 194. This 
was due to the successful formation of the merger which in the opinion 
•of the market greatly improved the prospects of the industry. 

Prices in India.—There are two important indices of wholesale prices 
published in India ; the one compiled by this Department refers to Calcutta 
while the other is compiled by the Labour Office, Bombay. Movements of 
these index numbers give a Tough idea of the general trend of wholesale prices 
in India. 

The following table shows the wholesale price indices in the two centres as 
w T ell as in the United Kingdom, United States, Japan, France and Australia :— 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices . 



India 

Calcutta 

India 

Bombay 

United 

King¬ 

dom 

Board 

of 

Trade 

Bnited 

States 

of 

America 

Canada 

Australia 

Mel¬ 

bourne 

Japan 

France 

July 

1914 

**=100 

1929 

*190 

July 

1914 

*100 

1929 

*100 

1929*100 

1920 Average . 

141 

1000 

145 

1000 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

1980 

n • 

116 

82-3 

126 

86*9 

87*5 

90*7 

90*6 

88*5 

82*4 

88*4 

1981 

!» • 

96 

68-1 

109 

75*2 

76*8 

76*6 

75*4 

79*2 

69*6 

80*0 

1982 

,, 

91 

64*6 

109 

75*2 

74*9 

68*0 

69-8 

78*3 

78*3 

68*2 

less 


87 

61-7 

98 

67*6 

75*0 

69*3 

70*2 

78*2 

81*6 

63*8 

1984 

99 • 

69 

63*1 

95 

65*5 

77*1 

78*7 

74*9 

81*6 

80*8 

60*0 

1935 

tf * 

91 

64-6 

99 

68*3 

77*8 

83*0 

75*4 

81*5 

84*4 

54*0 

1986 

tf * 

91 

64*6 

96 

66*2 

82*7 

84*8 

78*0 

85*6 

89*0 

65*5 

fan .1987 

68 

60*5 

104 

71*7 

00*1 

00*1 

85*0 

91*2 

100*1 

85*8 

Feb. 

»» • 

90 

70*2 • 

103 

71*0 

91*0 

900 

86*7 

89*7 

104*8 

85 0 

Mar 

.. . 

100 

70*9 

*■ 

110 

75*9 

94*0 

92*1 

89-4 

91*6 

109*1 

87*7 
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The Calcutta wholesale index number declined from 100 in 1929 to nearljr 
62 in 1933. There was an increase of only 3 points in the index during the 4 
last three yeaTs, Since the middle of 1936, however, prices increased consider¬ 
ably, the index number gaining about 7 points by March 1937. The Bombay 
index number followed more or less a parallel course but the increase since 
the middle of 1936 was greater being nearly 10 points. It will be noticed 
that prices in India have not risen to the same extent as in other countries. 

The depression affected agricultural prices more than those of industrial 
products. The gradual rectification of the disparity between the two sets 
of prices to which reference has been already made, was particularly marked 
after the middle of 1936 when the prices of primary commodities recorded a 
considerable appreciation. This is shown by an examination of the price 
trends of exported and imported articles into which the Calcutta index number 
may be roughly divided. India being an agricultural country mainly exports 
agricultural goods whereas her imports consist largely of industrial products. 
An examination of the trends of export and import prices would therefore 
show roughly the movements of agricultural and industrial prices. The 

J m marginal table gives the percen- 

Percentage change* as compared with , ° , . ° .- A . * 

tage changes m the two sets of 

September 1929 December 1931 • * A v 

prices as compared with 
E aXr I 3S5£ 1 W d 1 SSS I September, 1929 and December, 

Dec. 1931 . . _ 39 _ 17 _ _ 1931. It will be seen from the 

Mar* lose ! ; Zgg —H ZZ\\ table that the fall in December, 

Mar* iflS 7 : * zln +J5 "A 1931 > as compared with Sep¬ 

tember, 1929, was 39 per cent m 
the case of exported articles, whereas it was only 17 per cent in the case 
of imported articles. In March, 1936, the level of export prices was 38 per 
cent below the pre-depression level and that of imported articles was lower 
by 30 per cent. Exported articles increased in value and by March, 1937, the 
fall was only 29 per cent as compared with September, 1929. Imported 
articles, on the other hand, registered a fall of 25 per cent. Thus 
the difference between 'the two was reduced to 4 points. The position is 
more clearly brought out by the figures in the other two columns in the table. 
Since December,! 931, when the disparity was the greatest, the prices of exported 
articles generally rose, the increase in March, 1937, being 17 per cent. On the 
other hand, prices of imported articles declined by nearly 15 per cent in De¬ 
cember 1936 and though there was some'increase since that date, yet in March 
1937 imported articles were 9 per cent cheaper than in December 1931. The 
same conclusion is suggested by the index numbers of declared values of 
index of price level for exports and imports compiled by this Depart- 
Exports imports ment - Tlie marginal table gives the index 
numbers of declared values for exports and 

1927*28 . . 100 0 100 0 . , . nyi f . , 

1928-29 . . 97 5 96-4 imports since 3927-28. The prices of exported 

1930-31 1 ! 7 i| 8o o articles fell by 41 per cent in 1931-32 as com- 

iosl-Is .' ; 55-1 65-2 pared with 1927-28 whereas in the same period 

1934-35 *. ’. H i * olo the prices of imported articles fell by 28 per 

JSSjjrJJ • • 2o! cent only, the difference between the two* 

XVOV*Oi . . D7’i vJa’O . 11? _ n , TlJ A 1 

levels being 13 points. In. later years the 
difference has been steadily narrowing and during 1935-36 and 1936-3X 
it was 5 points only. 



Exported 

Imported 

Exported 

Imported 


articles 

articles 

articles 

article* 

Dec. 1931 . 

—39 

—17 


_ 

Dec. 1085 . 

—80 

—27 

+ 5 

—12 

Mar. 1980 . 

—38 

—30 

-1 1 

—15 

Dec. 1930 . 

—82 

—80 

+ 12 

—15 

Mar. 1037 . 

—29 

—25 

+ 17 

—9 


Index of price level for 
Exports Imports 
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.Index numbers of the Cost of Living. —Indices of the cost of living 
are not available for any rural tracts in India and even as regards urban areas 
they are available for only a few cities. No Indices exist for Calcutta, Madras, 
Cawnpore, Delhi and Lahore. A complete idea of the general change in the 
cost of living in India cannot therefore be given. Some indication of the 
changes in the urban cost of living may be obtained from the following 
table:— 


Statement showing the Cost of Living Index Numbers for Bombay , Ahmeda- 
bad , Jharia and Jamshedpur Centres during the period 1928-29 to 1936-37 . 


— 

Bombay 
(Base July 
1914-100) 

Ahmedabad 
(Year ending 
July 

1927 **100) 

Jharia 
(5 years 
preceding 
1914 = 100) 

Jamshedpur 
(Average for 5 
years preceding 
1914 = 100) 

1028*20 Average 





147 

96 



— 

1029-30 . 






147 

95 

— 


— 

1030-31 . 






129 

83 

123* 


124* 

1031-32 . 






109 

75 

117 


117 

1932-33 . 






108 

75 

106 


112 

1933-34 . 






100 

71 

94 


105 

1034-35 . 






98 

71 

102 


107 

1935-36 . 





• 

102 

71 

104 


100 

1936-37 . 



• 



102 

72 

103 

« 

107 


* Average for three months, January-March. 


The cost of living fell steadily in Bombay from 147 in 1928-29 to 98 in 
1934-35 representing a fall of 33 per cent. In the last two years the index 
stood at 102 showing an appreciation of only 4 points. In Ahmedabad the 
index number declined from 96 to 71 in 1933-34 showing a fall of 26 per cent. 
In the last four years the index number was steady round about 71. Index 
numbers for Jharia and Jamshedpur are available only from 1930-31 and a 
comparison therefore w r ith the other index numbers is not possible. The 
cost of living since that year declined in Jharia to 94 and in Jamshedpur 
to 105 in 1933-34. In the last three years, the index stood fairly steady at 
about 103 in Jharia and 107 in Jamshedpur. These figures show r no ap¬ 
preciable increase in recent years in the cost of living. 

Financial Conditions. — Money market .—Monetary conditions were easy 
almost throughout the year under review. Towards the end of the year, 
however, trade demand revived with the rise in commodity prices and there 
was also increased activity in the capital market. This led to some hardening 
of rates at the close of the year. But on the whole, call-money rates and the 
discount on treasury bills were on the low side during the greater part of the 
year. The average call-money rate during the year under review was 
approximately -fa per cent in Calcutta and iV per cent in Bombay as com¬ 
pared with 1^ per cent and 1J per cent in the preceding year and 4|£ per 
cent and per cent in 1931-32. The call-money rate stood at \ per cent 
in both centres in April, 1936 and remained unchanged in Bombay till the 
end of July, 1936. Thereafter, it dropped at that centre to £ per cent and 
continued at that level till October, 1936. From the following month, there 
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was an upward tendency and the rate advanced to l£ per cent by the middle 
of February, 1937. At the close of the year under review, the money condi¬ 
tions became somewhat easier, the rate varying between £ per cent and } 
per cent in March, 1937. In Calcutta, the rate declined to £ per cent in 
June, 1936 and continued unchanged till January, 1937. In the next, 
month, it rose to 1 per .pent but again declined to f per cent in March, 
1937. 

The abundance of funds in the market can also be seen from the discount 
rate allowed on treasury bills issued during the year. The average rate was 
12 as. 5 p. per cent in April, 1936. It dropped to 7 as. 7 p. per cent by 
August; thereafter, it rose steadily till in January, 1937, the level attained was 
Rl-I-9 per cent. In the last two months of the year the rate declined to some 
extent and at the close of the year it was 15 as. 8 p. per cent. 

The Reserve Bank rate remained unchanged at 3 per cent throughout 
the year. The interest rate allowed on fixed deposits by the joint-stock 
banks was reduced further in the year, especially as the low call-money rate 
meant less profits on the floating funds of the banks. The Post Office savings 
bank rate was also brought down from 2£ to 2 per cent in July, 1936. 

Banking .—The last half of the year under review witnessed a marked 
increase in the demand for loans. The absorption of banks’ funds in trade 
and industry was particularly felt in the first quarter of 1937 when the recovery 
both in commodity and share prices gathered force. But the movement was 
steadily proceeding throughout 1936 as can be seen from the fact that the 
advances of the scheduled banks in India and the bills discounted by them on 
the 1st of January, 1937 increased by over R17 crores or 20 per cent as 
compared with the same date last year. In the same period the balances of 
these banks with the Reserve Bank declined by over Rll crores or by 35 
per cent. 

The improvement in trading and industrial conditions was reflected in the 
note circulation and cheque clearances during the year. The average circula¬ 
tion during 1935-36 was Rl,92 crores a month. It increased to R2,02 crores 
a month in 1936-37, an advance of RIO crores. The note circulation in April, 
1936 was Rl,96 crores. It rose steadily to R2,03 crores by August and 
remained unchanged at this level till Qctober. In November there was a 
slight set back, the circulation amounting to R2,02 crores only. But again 
during December and January circulation rose to R2,04 crores and in the 
last two months of the year it was R2,08 crores, thus showing an increase of 
nearly R12 crores on balance during the year. Cheque clearances also regis¬ 
tered a similar increase. The total cheques cleared in 1936-37 amounted to 
R19,17 crores as compared with R18,27 crores in the preceding year and 
R15,15 crores in 1931-32. Cheques cleared during the year under review 
were only slightly less than those in 1928-29. Both the notes in circulation 
and the cheques cleared show clearly the larger circulation of money during 
the year under review ’and reflect the improved conditions in the market 
brought about by the recovery of commodity prices and of industrial enter¬ 
prise. To some extent the larger circulation was also due to the greatly 
increased activity on the stock exchanges. 
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Exchange. —The rupee-sterling exchange remained steady during the year 
at 1 s. 6 Ad. The great improvement in the balance of trade in merchandise 
and the still considerable exports of gold led to easy conditions in the exchange 
market and even the large imports of silver did not cause any strain on the 
market. The Reserve Bank was able to purchase sterling to the extent of 
£63-50 million as compared with £34-41 million during the preceding year and 
Government were amply provided with funds in London to meet their remit¬ 
tance obligations. These included the amount required to repay the 5J per 
cent India Bonds amounting to nearly £17 million without having recourse 
to borrowing in London. 

Share markets .—The rise in industrial share values has already been noticed 
in an earlier section. Here therefore only a brief discussion of the general 
conditions of the share and capital markets need be attempted. 

The following graph shows the movement of indices of Government secu¬ 
rities, fixed yield securities and variable yield securities. 


Index Numbers of Indian Securities. 

[Base: 1928-29*100.] 



Government Securities .—The index number of Government securities 
declined from 100 in 1928-29 to 83 in 1931-32. Since then it rose steadily, 
the average for the year under review being 127. Prices of Government 
securities rose steadily from the beginning of the year till December. Cheap 
money conditions and the absence of competing outlets for investments, 
especially in the first half of the year under review, led to an appreciation 
of gilt-edged prices. The occupation of the Rhineland by German troops 
in March and the constitutional crisis in England during November and 
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December and the generally disturbed European situation on account of the 
Spanish conflict had but a temporary effect on the price of Government 
securities. Even the general improvement in trade in the second half of the 
year and the considerable absorption of available funds in new capital issues 
did not depress gilt-edged values until the first quarter of 1937. By that time 
competition from these outlets had some effect and the price index of Govern* 
ment securities dropped by 6 points. The loan programme of the Govern¬ 
ment of India which was comparatively small and the ease with which Govern¬ 
ment were able to borrow the required amount in May 1936 helped in the rise 
of Government securities. The repayment of the sterling bonds in London 
without recourse to fresh borrowing strengthened the market in India which 
was helped also by the strong tone of India’s sterling stock in London. 

Fixed Yield Securities .—The index number of these securities fell from 
100 in 1928-29 to 91 in 1931-32. There has been a consistent increase after 
that year, the index in 1936-37 being nearly 134. The prices of these securities 
generally move in sympathy with those of Government securities. The index 
number in April 1936 was 130. It rose to 136 in September and remained 
round about 136 in the next four months. A decline set in February and 
the index dropped by 5 points. 

Variable Yield Securities .—This index shows the trend of industrial condi¬ 
tions. From 100 in 1928-29 the index dropped to 65 in 1931-32. It steadily 
rose after that year, the level attained in 1934-35 being 108. There was no 
change in the next year but during the year under review there was another 
rise of 10 points to 118. The index showed a marked rise in the second half of 
1936-37. The index number in April 1936 was 107. It rose to 115 by 
October showing an increase of 8 points. In the last six months of the year 
there was even a more remarkable advance 'which raised the figure to 138 in 
March, 1937. Except jute, almost all industries registered increases, the most 
remarkable being iron and steel and cement. There was great activity on the 
Bombay and Calcutta stock exchanges and speculators were particularly 
active in the second-half of the year, especially in steel and cement shares. 

The recovery in industrial prospects which w as noticeable from the increase 
in industrial share values was also reflected in the market for newr capital. 
Conditions in this market during 1936-37 showed the growing confidence of 
the investing public in the future of industrial enterprise in India. The fresh 
flotations during the year under review were almost comparable with those 
immediately following the war. The new Companies Act which came into 
force on the 15th of January 1937 probably accelerated the issues that were in 
contemplation. But the chief factors at work were the greater confidence in 
industrial enterprise and the abundance of uninvested money. It has been 
estimated that over III 6 crores were subscribed towards new issues during 
the year 1936-37. In addition, conversion operations were carried on and new 
loans were raised by local bodies such as the Calcutta Port Commissioners, 
and the Calcutta Improvement Trust. 

Trading Conditions. The total value of India’s exports during 
1936-37 amounted to Rl,96 crores which was R36 crores more than in the 
preceding year and R64 crores more than the lowest point reached in 1932-33. 
As compared with 1928-29, the pre-depression year, exports in the year under 
review still showed a deficit of Rl,34 crores or 41 per cent. This enormous 
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shrinkage is almost entirely due to the decline in prices of exported articles* 
which amounted to 41 per cent in 1936-37 as compared with 1928-29. The- 
quantum of exports was in all probability slightly higher than that in 1928-29.. 
Imports into India were valued at Rl,25 crores in 1936-37 as compared with* 
Rl,34 crores in the preceding year and Rl,15 crores in 1933-34, the lowest figure* 
attained during the period. As against 1928-29, when the value of imports- 
was R2,53 crores, the fall in the year under review amounts to 51 per cent. 
Only a part of this shrinkage, however, is due to the decline in prices. As 
compared with 1928-29, the decrease in import prices was only about 35 per 
cent and there is little doubt therefore that the quantum of imports has been* 
reduced considerably, unlike exports, as compared with the pre-depressiom 
level. 

The main feature of India’s foreign trade during 1936-37 was a remarkable* 
growth in the export trade as compared with the preceding year, the advance 
being nearly R36 crores. The largest increase occurred in the case of raw 
cotton amounting to RlOf crores ; oil-seeds accounted for a rise of R8f crorea 
and jute raw and manufactures for R5f crores. Thus these three items* 
between them accounted for a rise in value of R24f erores or over two-thirds* 
of the total. Smaller increases of R3 crores in grain, pulse and flour, and 
Rif crores under hides and skins and a large aggregate increase of R6f crores 
in other miscellaneous items account for the remainder of the advance in value* 
during 1936-37. 

Most of the items under imports recorded decreases during the year under 
review as compared with the previous year, the largest being under cotton 
yarns and manufactures amounting to nearly R3§ crores. Imports of iron 
and steel manufactures shrank in value bv over Rif crores and those of motor 
cars and other vehicles by Rf crore. These three items account for a fall 
of R5f crores out of a total of about R9 crores. Two items to show’ increase 
in value were machinery and other yarns and textile fabrics (except cotton) 
which between them registered a rise of nearly a crore. All the other items 
shrank in value to the extent of nearly R4| crores. 

Balance of Trade .— The increase in India’s balance of trade is shown, 
in the table below :— 


— 

1928-29 

1 



1934-35 

1935-36 

1930-37 

Export of Indian merchandise (private) 

R (Cror«‘s> 
4 3,30 
—2,44 

R (Crores) 
+ 1,32 
—1,29 | 

R ((Yores) 
+ 1 47 
—1,12 

R (Crores) 
+ 1,52 
—1,29 

R (Crores) 
+ 1,61 
—1,30 

R (Crores 
+ 1,96 
—1,18 

Imports of foreign merchandise (tinnus 

re-exports) private, (<i) 

Balance of trade in merchandise (private) 

4-86 

| L 3 

+ 35 

+23 

i -1-31 

+78 

Gold (private). 

Silver (private) ..... 

—21 

+ 66 

+ 57 

+ 53 

+37 

4 28 

—13 

—l ; 


—1 

—14 

Balance of transactions in treasure in* 
eluding currency notes (private). 

Total visible balance of trade 

—34 

+65 

+ 57 

+ 58 

+ 30 

+1* 

+32 

+ 68 

+92 

+ 76 

+ 67 j 

+92 


(») Exclusive of the value of railway materials imported direct by Stato ltaiiways working under company 
management, which was not paid for in the ordinary way. 


The balance of trade in merchandise, w’hich was over R86 crores in 1928-29, 
had dwindled to R3 crores in 1932-33. In the next three years, the balance 
was on a somewhat higher level, but in the year under review, it increased to 
nearly R78 crores as compared with R31 crores in the preceding year. India. 
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imported gold to the extent of R21 orores in 1928-29. In 1982-33, the tendency 
was reversed and India exported R66 crores worth of gold. Since then, gold 
exports have been steadily going down and in 1936-37 they amounted to 
only R28 crores. Another interesting fact in the year under review is the 
revival of the imports of silver which amounted in value to R14 crores. As 
a result of this, the net balance of transaction in treasure in favour of India 
was only R14 crores in 1936-37 as compared with R36 crores in the preceding 
year and R65 crores in 1932-33. In 1928-29, India had a net balance against 
her in treasure to the extent of R34 crores. The total balance of trade in 
favour of India amounted to R92 crores in 1936-37 as compared with R67 
crores in the preceding year and R52 crores in 1928-29. This is a substantial 
figure and was exceeded only in 1933-34, owing chiefly to the larger exports of 
gold in that year. 

Skipping .—The recovery in India’s foreign trade may also be gauged by 
the movement of shipping. The tonnage of vessels cleared with cargoes 
during 1928-29 was 8*4 million tons. This decreased to 7*2 million tons in 
1932-33, or by 14 per cent. After that year, shipping recovered steadily and 
in 1936-37, the tonnage cleared was 8*7 million tons or slightly more than in 
1928-29. The tonnage of vessels entered with cargoes declined from 8*2 
million tons in 1928-29 to 6*9 million tons or by 16 per cent in 1932-33. 
It rose steadily till 1935-36, when it amounted to 8*3 million tons, 
or a little more than the base year. But in 1936-37, it receded to 8*2 million 
tons which is almost the same as in 1928-29. On the whole, the tonnage 
entered and cleared is now almost equal to that in the pre-depression period. 

The Quantum, of Trade of India .—It was stated in an earlier paragraph 
that the volume of India’s exports in 1936-37 was probably slightly greater 
than in 1928-29, whereas that of imports was considerably smaller. This 
conclusion is borne out by the table given below. To illustrate the varia¬ 
tions in the quantum of trade, the values of the imports and exports of mer¬ 
chandise have been compiled on the basis of the declared values per unit 
in 1927-28 and are shown below. Changes in the price-level of imports and 
exports in relation to 1927-28 are also indicated by means of index numbers 
obtained by comparing these figures with the actually recorded values each 
year. These statistics are necessarily approximate, but they afford a rough 
measure of the course of India’s trade and prices. 


Year 

1 

Quantum of 

JpBIOE'LEVEL OF 

Exports 

2 

Imports 

3 

Exports 

4 

Imports 

5 




R (Crores) 

R (Crores) 



1927-28 

• • 


319-2(100-0) 

249-8(100-0) 

100*0 

100-0 

1928-29 . 

• • 


338-6(106-1) 

262-8(105-2) 

97-5 

96-4 

1020-30 

• • 

, 

344*6(108*0) 

258-4(103-4) 

90*2 

93-2 

1930-31 



308-4(96*6) 

206-0(82-5) 

71*5 

80*0 

1031-32 . 



263-3(82-5) 

176-3(70-6) 

59-2 

71-7 

1932-33 . 

* * • 


239-2(74-9) 

203*4(81*4) 

55-3 

65-2 

1933-34 . 



275-2(86-2) j 

181*7(72-7) 

53*5 

63*5 

1934-35 . 



280-4(87-8) ! 

210-0(84*1) 

64-1 

63*0 

1935-36 



282-1(88-4) ' 

216*4(86-8) 

56*9 

62*1 

3936-37 



342*9(107*4) j 

199*4(79*8) 

57*2 

! 62 8 

! 
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The quantum of India's exports increased by nearly 8 per cent between 
1927-28 and 1929-30. When the depression started in October, 1929, trade 
naturally declined, and the lowest point in the quantum of exports was reached 
in 1932-33, when it was 75 per cent of the level of 1927-28 and about 71 per 
cent of that of 1928-29. From 1933-34, it steadily rose, the increase being 
particularly remarkable in the year under review. In 1936-37, it was greater 
than in 1928-29 by 1 point and was only half a point less than in 1929-30. 
The quantum of imports rose by 5 points in 1928-29 as compared with the 
preceding year. In the next year, it was only slightly reduced, but in 1930-31, 
it declined by 18 per cent and in the following year, the quantum was 29 per 
cent less than in 1927-28. In 1932-33, there was some revival of the import 
trade, but in the next year, it again declined and was only slightly higher than 
the lowest point reached in 1931-32. During 1934-35 and 1935-36, the quan¬ 
tities imported into India were on a much higher level being 84 and 87 per 
cent of 1927-28. There was a set back in the year under review again and 
the quantum of imports was only 80 per cent of that in the base year. 

Inland Trade. —India’s internal trade has also recovered in recent years 
with the growth of foreign trade and the expansion of industrial activity in 
the country. The following table shows this growth since 1933-34 in the case 
of the main commodities of internal trade. Figures for earlier years are not 
available as the collection of inland trade statistics was only resumed in that 
year. 


Inland Trade . 


(Figures in 000 mds.) 


— 

1938-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Coal and coke. 

345,964 

378,184 

386,792 

397,861 

Cotton, raw. 

20,516 

21,474 

23,574 

29,207 

Cotton piecegoods .. 

9,441 

9,898 

10,132 

10,521 

Grain, pulse and flour. 

107,103 

125,270 

115,333 

129,235 

Hides and skins, raw. 

2,691 

2,482 

2,506 

3,157 

Jute, raw. 

32,077 

25,890 

29,034 

38,225 

Gunny bags and clot’i. 

4,478 

4,267 

4,511 

5,152 

Iron and steel, bars, sheets, girders and other commercial forms 

30,392 

33,826 

40,504 

39,317 

of Iron. 

Oilseeds. 

46,650 

39,311 

35,697 

43,775 

Sugar. 

29,152 

27,915 

31,261 

40,889 

TOTAh 

628,464 

(100) 

667,967 

679,344 

730,839 

(U7) 


Almost all the items showed an increase in volume during 1936-37 as com¬ 
pared with the earlier years. The increase in coal and coke, grain, cotton raw, 
iron and steel goods and sugar was particularly noticeable. Most of the other 
items also registered advances and the total volume of inland trade in the 
principal articles was considerably higher in the year under review as com¬ 
pared with the earlier years. 
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The growth of inland trade may also be measured to some extent by the 
--statistics of railway earnings and traffic published by the Bailway Board. 
The following table shows these figures from 1928-29 :— 

Statement showing gross earnings, total wagons loaded from 1928-29 to 1936-37. 


Year 

Gross 

E ASKINGS 

Total wagons 
loaded 

(000) 

State owned 
Klys. 









(Crores of 










Rupees.) 


1028-29 . 








1,05 

6,993 

1929-30 . 








1,02 

6,898* 

1930-31 . 








97 

6,682 

1931-32 . 








87 

6,098 

1932-33 . 








84 

5,996 

1933-34 . 







• 

87 

6,489 

1934-35 . 








90 

6,850 

1935-36 . 







• 

91 

6,964 

1936-37 . 

* 







90f 

7,265* 


* Approximate figures. 

t Figures for Burma Railways are approximate only. 


The gross earnings of State Railways amounted to R105 crores in 1928-29. 
They declined to R84 crores in 1932-33 or by 20 per cent. There has been a 
steady increase after that year which was particularly noticeable in the year 
under review when the earnings amounted to R96 crores or R12 crores more 
than in 1932-33. Similarly, the total wagons loaded on Class I—Railways 
declined from 7 million to nearly 6 million in 1932-33, after which the tide 
-turned, the wagons loaded in the year under review being 7-3 million or an 
■increase of over 21 per cent. 

Tariff Changes. —-The changes in the tariff made under the various 
Acts passed during the later part of 1935 and the earlier part of 1936 were 
dealt with in the preceding year’s Review. Since then two Acts have been 
passed, introducing certain changes in the tariff. 

The Indian Finance Act, 1937, raised the excise duty on Khandsari Sugar 
from 10 as. per cwt. to Rl-5 per cwt. and on sugar, other than khandsari or 
palmyra, from Rl-5 per cwt. to R2 per cwt. This change in the excise duty 
involved a change in the import duty on sugar. The protective duty on sugar 
was imposed, in accordance with the recommendation of the Tariff Board, in 
.April, 1931, at R7-4 a cwt., but in the emergency Budget of September, 1931, a 
surcharge of 25 per cent was added which brought it to the present level of 
R9-1 a cwt. when, instead of the revenue suroharge being removed, the excise 
was introduced in 1934, it was thought desirable to maintain an additional 
margin of 8 as. a cwt. between the duty on domestic sugar, which was fixed 
at Rl-5 a cwt., and that on imported sugar. This additional margin was 
based on a subsidiary recommendation of the Tariff Board, which appr ehended 
•.that in certain circumstances the price of imported sugar might fall below the 
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figure which the Board estimated to be the fair selling price for the Indian 
product. In conditions prevailing at the time of the introduction of the 
Finance Bill in the Legislature, sugar was being sold at prices so far below the 
price of imported sugar that there was no necessity or justification for main¬ 
taining any addition to the substantive protection of R7-4 a cwt. to which the 
industry was entitled until the 31st March, 1938. The import duty was 
accordingly fixed at the rate at which excise duty is for the time being leviable 
on sugar, other than khandsari or palmyra, plus R7-4 a cwt. The Act also 
increased, as a revenue measure, the import duty and correspondingly also 
the excise duty on silver from 2 as. an ounce to 3 as. an ounce. The Act was 
assented to by the Governor-General on the 31st March, 1937, but the changes 
mentioned above became effective from the 28th February, 1937, under the 
provisions of the Provisional Collection of Taxes Act, 1931. 

The existing protective duty of twelve annas per maund on broken rice 
was continued for another year in the interests of the Indian rice grower under 
the Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act, 1937. The Act received the assent of 
the Governor-General on the 14th April, 1937, but the duty imposed by it waB 
actually brought into force on the 31st March, 1937, under the Provisional 
Collection of Taxes Act, 1931, and is to remain in force till the 31st March, 
1938. 

The protective duty of R1 per cwt. on wheat and wheat flour expired on 
the 31st March, 1937. 

Besides the statutory changes mentioned above the import duty on grey 
cotton piecegoods (excluding bordered grey chadars , dhwties , saris and scarves 
and printed cotton piecegoods) of British manufacture was reduced from 
25 per cent ad valorem or 4| as. per lb., whichever is higher to 20 per cent 
ad valorem or 3j| as. per lb., whichever is higher and that on other kinds of 
cotton piecegoods and fabrics of British manufacture with the exception of 
printed cotton piecegoods and printed fabrics assessable under Item Nos. 
48(3)(6)(1) and 48(9)(o) of the Indian Customs Tariff from 25 per cent ad 
valorem to 20 per cent ad valorem under section 4(1) of the Indian Tariff Act, 
1934, as it was found after enquiry that the existing duties had become exces¬ 
sive for the purpose of securing the protection intended to be afforded by them 
to similar articles of Indian manufacture. These changes came into effect 
on the 25th June, 1930. Under the provisions of section 4(1) of the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1934, the minimum specific import duty on non-British fabrics 
assessable under Item Nos. 48(1 )(b) and 48(5)(6)(ii) of the Indian Customs 
Tariff was increased from 4 as. to 5 as. per square yard and that on fabrics 
assessable under Item No. 48(5)(a)(ii) from 3J as. to 4 as. per square yard 
with effect from the 1st April, 1937. The excise duty on khandsari sugar 
which was increased from 10 as. per cwt. to Rl-5 per cwt. by the Indian 
Finance Act, 1937, as stated above was reduced with effect from the 28th 
February 1937, to R1 per cwt. in pursuance of clause 10 of the Sugar (Excise 
Duty) Order, 1934. 



CHAPTER II. 


Imports of Merchandise. 

The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal 
articles imported into British India:— 


Cotton and cotton goods 
Machinery and millwork . 
Metals and ores 

Oils. 

Vehicles .... 
Instruments, apparatus and a 

.. 

Artificial silk . 

Provisions and oilman's Btores . 

Dyes. 

Hardware .... 
Wool, raw and manufactured . 
Paper and pasteboard 
Chemicals 

Silk, raw and manufactured . 
Liquors .... 
Rubber manufactures . • 

Drugs and medicines . • 

Spices , • 

Fruits and vegetables 
Glass and glassware 
Precious stones and pearls, unse 
Paints and painters* materials . 
Tobacco .... 
Manures .... 
Apparel .... 
Stationery . • 

Grain, pulse and flour 
Building and engineering materii 
Toilet requisites . 

Arms, ammunition and ml) 
stores . • * 

Haberdashery and millinery . 

Salt. 

Books, printed, etc. 

Tea chests .... 
Wood and timber . 
Earthenware and porcelain 
Belting for machinery . 

Toys and requisites for games . 
Clocks and watches and parts . 
Tallow and stearine 

Cutlery. 

Soap. 

Sugar . 

Gums and resins 
Bobbins 

Furniture and cabinetware 
Boots and shoos 
Umbrellas and fittings . 

Tea . 

Pish (excluding canned fish) . 
Flax, raw and manufactured . 
Jewellery, also plate of goDd 
silver .... 
Animals, living . . 

Coal and coke 

Paper making materials . 




Matches 

All other articles 


Imports. 



Total valtte of imposts 


84,08,58 

21,30,05 

27,04,58 

10,54,24 

12,76,98 

12,68,20 

9,78,49 

9,49,86 

11,87,74 

8,00,01 

6,75,47 

6,97,19 

8,81,94 

4,76,83 

6,60,00 

8,84,77 


4,72,62 

4,15,85 


8,59,29 

2,92,87 

2,71,56 

2,89,06 

2,60,48 

2,46,10 

8,07,51 

2,90,22 

2,87,83 

8,05,80 

2,96,47 

2,54,93 

8,86,47 

2,86,45 

2,63,19 

2,72,82 

2,71,25 

2,70,06 , 

2.92,89 

4,88,37 

3,58,60 | 

8,37,09 

2,25,70 

2,26,98 ! 

2,35,56 

1,98,35 

1,87,58 

2,05,82 

1,85,88 

1,98,42 

1,91,90 

1,72,50 

1,55,67 

1,56,49 

1,16,57 

1,00,14 

1,29,09 

1,42,47 

1,22,18 

1,82,66 

83,64 

74,82 

60,10 

92,19 

92.19 

96,83 

96,94 

72,16 

61,82 

52,89 

52,42 

67,06 

84,21 

81,51 

82,42 

72,86 

66,22 

68,80 

70>98 

83,70 

2,66,45 

77,85 

64,35 

69,90 

58,14 

56,61 

64,06 

44,14 

42,97 

42,72 

67,80 

54,57 

67,86 

78,96 

49,79 

52,08 

46,88 

49,33 

51,88 

47,77 

53,38 

52,08 

51,44 

54,00 

56,79 

49,56 

48,15 

44,24 

52,86 

46,06 

49,83 

47,33 

53,86 

50,55 

12,75 

15,98 

16,25 

24,65 

19,65 

22,32 

24,27 

25,50 

27,98 

82,63 

78,37 

63,21 

4,22,87 

2,70,97 

2,10,86 

23,68 

26,61 

26,98 

28,57 

22,31 

28,75 

17,65 

16,89 

20,16 

61,77 

47,61 

34,77 

27,77 

26,66 

27,16 

34,63 

25.13 

17,13 

13,66 

15,06 

16,67 

16,75 

16,64 

17,68 

84,43 

5,50 

21,20 

14,79 

28,12 

24,94 

9,63 

33,59 

12,50 

22,09 

27,10 

26,28 

13,49 

9,85 

8,62 

52 

74 

62 

6,15,88 

6,29,49 

7,88,24 

32,58,43 


132,28,65 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


1982-83 

1933-34 | 

1934-35 

1985-86 
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Cotton manufactures. 

Cotton manufactures (1117,88 lakhs). —The total value of imports of 
cotton manufactures into India dropped to nearly R18 crores in the year 
under review from the preceding year’s figure of R21 \ crores. Both the yarns 
and piecegoods sections shared in the general decrease. A summary of 
the results of the year is shown in the following table which also gives figures 
for the past four years and for 1913-14 and 1929-30 for purposes of com¬ 
parison :— 



1913*11 

(pre-war 

year) 

1929-80 

1938-34 

1934-35 

1935-86 

1986-37 


& (lakhs) 

Jl (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

H (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

Twist and yarn .... 

4,16 

6,00 

2,58 

3,10 

3,71 

2,55 

Piecegoods— 







Ore y (unbleached) 

26,45 

20,93 

3,06 

4,03 

4,34 

3,38 

White (bleached) 

14,29 

18,27 

4,78 

5,47 

4,98 

4,40 

Coloured, printed or 

dyed. 

17,86 

15,15 

5,25 

7,43 

6,46 

5,50 

Total piboeqoods 

67,60 

49,36 

18,04 

16,93 

15,78 

13,37 

Hosiery . 

1,20 

1,44 

• 77 

58 

50 

33 

Handkerchiefs and alia'* Is 

89 

17 

4 

4 

5 

9 

Thread . . . * . , . 

39 

81 

61 

71 

65 

70 

Other sorts. 

1,62 

82 

36 

40 

40 

44 

Orand total (excluding fbntb) 

66,76 

58.59 | 

17,29 j 

21,76 

1 

21,15 

17,48 


Imports of cotton twist and yarn during 1930-37 amounted to 281 million 
Jbs. valued at 112,55 lakhs, a decrease of 1G million lbs. or 3G per cent in quan¬ 
tity and of R1,1G lakhs or 31 per cent in value, as compared with the pre¬ 
ceding year. The imports during the year were lowest on record since 1919-20. 
The decrease was mostly in evidence in the imports of grey yarns, while those 
of white, coloured and mercerised yarns showed comparatively smaller 
decreases. The tables below show the imports of the various kinds of yarns 
arranged according to counts :— 


Grey. 


Counts 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 







lbs. (000) 

lbs. (000) 

lbs. (000) 

1-20 

• 





191 

40 

76 

U- 30 






943 

1,088 

758 

U-40 

• 





7,121 

12,628 

3,284 

U-50 






366 

606 

601 

^bove 60 . 


• 




6,906 

6,881 

0,727 

Cwofolds . 


• 




6,942 

8,014 

3,704 





Total 


21,472 

29,167 

10,140 

falue (B lakhs) 

• 

• 

• 

. 

• 

1,71 

2,18 

1,23 
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Imports. 

A feature of the above table is the sharp deoline in the imports under counts 
31-40, while the demand for higher counts of yarns though somewhat res¬ 
tricted, was evenly distributed. Imports of the former grades from aU the 
principal sources showed decreases, the decrease being most marked in the 
consignments from China and Japan, which fell from 6 million and 5 million 
lbs. in 1935-36 to half a million and If million lbs., respectively, in the year 
under review. Imports from the United Kingdom amounted to 1,076,000 lbs. 
as compared with 1,262,000 lbs. in 1935-36. In the range above 50s, China 
displaced the United Kingdom from her position as the largest supplier and 
sent 3*2 million lbs. in 1936-37 as compared with 2*6 million lbs. in 1935-36, 
while the imports from the United Kingdom fell from 3*8 million lbs. to 2*5 
million lbs. Imports from Japan, which are comparatively small, continued 
to show a steady increase. As regards twofolds, the principal trade was in 
Nos. 26-50, Japan and China supplying practically the whole of the imports 
in this range which totalled 2*1 million lbs. as against 5*6 million lbs. in 1935- 
36. Twofolds Nos. 51-80 were also drawn principally from Japan (658,000 
lbs.), China (610,000 lbs.) and the United Kingdom (83,000 lbs.), their res¬ 
pective shares in the preceding year being 614,000 lbs., 1,424,000 lbs. and 51,000 
lbs. The average declared value of all grey yarns imported rose from 12 as. 
per lb. in 1935-36 to 13 as. per lb. in the year under review, owing particularly 
to smaller imports of medium grade yarns. In 1934-35, the average declared 
value was 12 as. 9 p. per lb. 


White and coloured . 


Counts 

White 

COLOURED 

1934-35 

■ 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1934-35 

■ 

1935-36 

1936-37 


lbs. (000) 




lbs. (000) 

lbs. (000) 

1-30 

58 

155 


451 

290 

313 

31-40 

556 

705 

882 

310 

302 

264 

41-50 

23 

25 

17 

27 

10 

5 

Above 50 . 

855 

863 

826 

148 

213 

272 

Twofolds . 

2,078 

1,668 

1,135 

335 

252 

189 

Total 

3,570 

3,416 

2,953 

1,271 

1,067 

1,043 

Value (R lakhs) 

36 

32 

28 

14 

12 

12 


With the exception of counts 31-40, all other descriptions of bleached yarns 
showed decreases. The United Kingdom continued to be the principal sup¬ 
plier of white yarns, singles, but in twofolds, which form the bulk of these 
imports. Japan has been a formidable competitor in recent years. Imports of 
•twofold yarns below 25 counts are very small. In counts 26-50, the total im¬ 
ports of twofolds at*854,000 lbs., were divided between Japan and the United 
Kingdom which supplied 697,000 lbs. and 157,000 lbs. as against 992,000 lbs. 
ana 569,000 lbs., respectively, in 1935-36. Imports of twofolds Nos. 51-80 
amounted to 256,000 lbs. as compared with 62,000 lbs. in the preceding year 
and were drawn from Japan (250,000 lbs.) and the United Kingdom (6,000 lbs.). 
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Cotton twist and yarn. 

Coloured yarns were in better demand in counts 1-30 and above 50s. The 
United Kingdom supplied practically the whole of coloured yarns, with the 
exception of 23,000 lbs. in singles and 48,000 lbs. in doubles, which were chiefly 
imported from China (11,000 lbs.) and Switzerland (8,000 lbs.) in the case of 
singles and Japan (44,000 lbs.) in the ease of doubles. 


Mercerised yarns. 


Counts 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 







lbs. (000) 

Iba. (000) 

lba. (000) 

1-60 




# . 


9 

. . 

1 

Above 50 . 




© # 


71 

Ill 

45 

Twofolds 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

7,595 

10,798 

9,315 





Total 


7,676 

10,909 

9,361 

Value (E lakhs) 

• 

* 

• 

• 

* 

88 

1,08 

91 


Imports of mercerised yarns, singles, practically the whole of which were 
above 50s, amounted to 45,000 lbs., of which Japan supplied 42,000 lbs. as 
against 109,000 lbs. in 1935-36, the remainder coming from the United King¬ 
dom. As regards twofolds mercerised yarns, total imports fell from 11 million 
lbs. to 9 million lbs. in 1936-37. Japan enjoyed practically the whole of this 
trade which is mainly in counts above 50. 

The table below gives the imports of cotton twist and yarn from the United 
Kingdom, Japan, China ( including Hongkong) and other countries for the 
year 1929-30 and in the three years ended 1936-37. The figures in paranthesis 
indicate the relative percentage shares in the total imports :— 


Import# of cotton , twist and yarn and percentage shares of the principal countries 

in the total imports. 




Quantity 


Valus 


1029-80 

1084-85 

1935-86 

1986-37 

1029-80 

1984-35 

1985-86 

1986-87 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

a 

a 

a 

a 

‘From— 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

United Kingdom • 

20,112 

9,702 

9,767 

7,662 j 

2,96 

1,01 

97 

79 


(46%) 

(29%) 

(22%) 

(27%) 

(49%) 

(88%) 

(20%) 

(81%) 

Japan . • 

10,870 

11,840 

21,807 

15,830 

1,64 

1,16 

1,79 

1,87 

: 

(25%) 

(83%) 

(48%) 

(65%) 

(27%) 

(87%) 

(48%) 

(54%) 

'China (including 









Hongkong) 

10,675 

12,768 

13,419 

4,993 

1,11 

02 

94 

38 


(24%) 

(88%) 

(80%) 

(18%) 

(18%) 

(80%) 

(26%) 

(15%) 

Other countries • 

2,825 

122 

77 

85 

29 

1 

1 

1 


(6%) 

.. 


.. 

(5%) 


.. 

.. 

Total 

48,882 

84.022 

44,570 

28,520 

6,00 

8,10 

3,71 

2,55" 






ft.a.p. 

a.a.p. 

a.a.p. 

R.a.p, 

Declared value per lb. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1-5-10 

0-14-7 

0-18-4 

0-14-4 
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Imports. 

It will be seen that notwithstanding the decrease in quantities of yarn® 
imported from the United Kingdom and Japan, the percentage shares of both 
these countries advanced from 22 and 48 to 27 and 55, respectively, at the- 
expense of China. 

The following table shows the imports of twist and yam and the produc¬ 
tion thereof in Indian mills, classified according to counts, for the years- 
stated:— 



1913*14 

(PRE-WAR 

TEAR) 

1929-30 

1934-36 

1935-30 

1936-37 


Imports 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Imports 

IB 

Imports 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Imports 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Imports 

Produc¬ 

tion 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Cotton twist 
and yarn— 
Nos. 1 to £0 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

1,254 

492,693 

1,047 

498,882 

410 

578,170 

182 

594,552 

253 

692,092 

„ 21 to ‘25 

896 

123,995 

290 

181,245 

281 

161,650 

174 

161,705 

169 

148,005 

„ 25 to SO 

3,686 

42,999 

395 

90,579 

956 

130,763 

1,216 

126,079 

819 

120,757 

„ 81 to 40 

23,657 

19,712 

20,050 

46,365 

7,980 

96,044 

13,535 

112,339 

4,431 

123,008 

Above No. 40 

7,859 

2,099 

9,013 

15,279 

8,402 

43,877 

8,710 

68,528 

8,484 

01,852 

Twofolds 

(doubles) 



13,053 


15,950 


20,731 


14,341 

_ 

Unspecified de¬ 
scriptions und 
waste . 

0.819(a) 

679 

34 

6,710 

43 

5,910 

22 

: ~~ 

| 6,084 

23 

8,403 

ToTAfr . j 

44,171 

682,777 

43,882 

883,560 

31,022 

1,001,420 

44,570 

1,059,287 

28,520 

l,054,lir 


10) Includes white twist and yarn which commenced to he shown separately by counts from April, 1927. 


Indian mill production, which had reached a record total in 1935-36, did 
not show any appreciable yariation in 1936-37. It is interesting to observe 
that the production of counts above No. 40 showed an increase. The 
increase in the production of these counts is largely accounted for by the 
steady importations of Egyptian, African and American cotton which has 
been a regular feature in recent years. The following table illustrates the 
position more clearly :— 


Years 

Quantity of 
yams of counts 
above 40 
produced 

Total quantity 
of all descrip¬ 
tions produced 

Ratio of the 
quantity of 
yarn above 40s 
to the total 
quantity 






Million lbs. 

Million lbs. 

Per oent. 

1929-30 





15 

834 

1-80 

1930-31 




. 

27 

867 

3-11 

1931-32 




. 

34 

906 

3*52 

1932-33 





37 

1,010 

3-64 

1933-34 





37 

921 

4*02 

1934-35 





44 

1,001 

4*40 

1935-36 





58 

1,059 

5*48 

1930-37 





62 

1,054 

5*88 
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Cotton piecegoods. 

The imports of cotton piecegoods into British India totalled 764 million 
yards in 1936-37, or 183 million yards less than in the preceding year. The 
value of these imports was B13,37 lakhs as compared with B15,78 lakhs in 
1935-36. Supplies from Japan and the United Kingdom were on a reduced 
scale, and amounted to 417 million yards and 334 million yards as against 
496 million yards and 440 million yards, respectively, in 1935-36. Imports 
of the three main descriptions of piecegoods, grey, white, and coloured, dyed 
or printed, during the last three years and in 1929-30, distinguishing the shares 
of the United Kingdom and Japan, together with the percentage variations 
of the imports in 1936-37 as compared with 1935-36 and 1929-30, are set forth 
in the table below:— 


Imports of 
cotton piece* 
goods 


Quantity 


Percentage increase 
(+) or decreased-) 
in 1936-37 as com¬ 
pared with 1935-36 

griff 

llss: 

oKnA 

i 

«&?, 

a 

Value 


§ 1 6? 
ipl 

i 11? 
si*® 

5132 

I|l| 


1929- 

30 

1934- 

35 

1935- 

36 

! 1930- 
| 37 

1+5 S 

j 1929- 
! 30 

1934- 

35 

1935- 

30 

1930- 

37 

2+s£ 

ill! 

Orey. 
From— 
United 
Kingdom. 
Oapari 

Yds. 

(Mil¬ 

lions) 

521 

Yds. 

(Mil¬ 

lions) 

103 

I Yds. 

! (Mil¬ 
lions) 

85 

! Yds. 

i (mi- 
! lions) 

1 

| 53 

—38 

—90 

I H 

(lakhs) 

,11,78 

B 

(lakhs) 

1 

i 

1,58 

B 

(lakhs) 

1,33 

B 

(lakhs) 

92 

—31 

—92 

394 

194 

246 

! 

| 208 


-15 

—47 

j 8,91 

2,43 

8,00 

2,46 

- 18 

—72 

Total . 

920 

298 

332 

1 262 

” 

-21 

—72 

20,93 

4,03 

4,34 

8,38 

—22 

—84 

Whitt. 
From— 

United ; 

Kingdom 1 
Japan 

436 

237 

109 

164 

. 

-18 

—02 

12,03 

4,52 

3,90 

3,45 

—12 

—71 

14 1 

40 

58 

48 

- 

-17 

+ 243 

33 

05 

84 

75 

—11 

+127 

Total . i 

474 . 

285 

203 

220 


-10 1 

—54 

13,27 

5,47 

4,98 

4,49 

—10 

—66 

Coloured. J 
From— 
United i 

Kingdom.) 
Japan 

279 ! 

213 | 

1 i 

155 

t 

117 

_ 

-25 

—58 

9,50 

5,05 

3,78 

2,94 

—22 

—69 

154 ! 

140 

191 

161 


-16 

+ 5 

3,45 | 

2,12 ' 

2,51 

2,38 

— 5 

—31 

Total . 

483 , 

361 

352 

282 

—20 ; 

—42 

15,15 i 

7,43 

0,46 

5,50 

—15 

—04 

Total Cotton 
pieergnod*. 
Share of— 
Bengal • 

85® 

293 

295 

230 


-22 

—73 

I 

20,80 

4,72 

4,50 

8,69 

—18 

—82 

Bombay 

485 ! 

?G2 

264 

218 

— 

-17 

—55 

13,25 

4,94 

4,89 

3,86 

—12 

—71 

Sind 

29] ) 

237 

223 

190 

—15 ! 

—35 

7,60 

4,14 

3,70 

3,30 

—31 

—57 

Madras . 

107 . 

71 

66 

58 

— 

-20 : 

—50 

3,89 

1,35 

1,19 

95 

—20 

—72 

Burma . 

144 

81 

99 

73 

— 

-26 J 

—49 

4,81 

1,73 

2,00 

1,67 

—21 

—67 

Total . 

1,883 ' 

044 | 

947 

764 

- 

-19 | 

—59 

49,85 

16,93 

15,78 

13,37 

—15 

—73 


It will be observed that the fall in the imports of piecegoods was distri¬ 
buted over all the three varieties. This decrease was more marked in the 
importations from the United Kingdom than in those from Japan, though not 
to the same extent in the ease of bleached goods which are mainly of the 
United Kingdom origin. Expressed in percentages, tho imports from Japan 
of grey and coloured goods declined, as compared with 1935-36, by 15 and 16 
per cent respectively; the corresponding decreases in the case of the United 
Kingdom were of 38 and 25 per cent. In the case of white goods, the United 
Kingdom suffered a loss of 18 per cent and Japan of 17 per cent. 
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Imports. 

It will be seen that notwithstanding the decrease in quantities of yarn#- 
imported from the United Kingdom and Japan, the percentage shares of both 
these countries advanced from 22 and 48 to 27 and 55, respectively, at the* 
expense of China. 

The following table shows the imports of twist and yarn and the produc¬ 
tion thereof in Indian mills, classified according to counts, for the years- 
stated:— 



1918-14 

(PRE-WAR 

YEAR) 

1029-80 ^ 

1984-36 

1935-36 

1936-87 


1 

Imports 

Produc¬ 

tion 

; 

Imports 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Imports 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Imports 

produc¬ 

tion 

Imports 

Produc¬ 

tion 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Cotton twist 
nud yarn— 
Nos. 1 to 20 

(000) 

(000) 


(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

1,254 

492,693 

1,047 

493,882 

410 

573,170 

182 

604,652 

253 

592,092 

„ 21 to 26 

896 

123,995 

290 

181,246 


161,650 

174 

161,705 

169 

148,005 

„ 20 to 80 

3,686 

42,999 

895 

90,579 


180,763 

1,216 

126,079 

819 

120,767 

„ 81 to 40 

28,657 

19,712 


46,885 

7,980 

06,044 

18,535 

112,339 

4,431 

123,008 

Abovo No. 40 

7,869 

2,099 


15,279 

8,402 

43,877 

8,710 

58,628 

8,484 

01,852 

Twofolds ! 

(doubles) . 



13,058 


15,050 


20,731 


14,341 


Unspecified de¬ 
scriptions und 
waste . 

6,819(a) 

679 

84 

6,710 

43 

5,916 

22 

6,084 

23 

8,403 

Totai* « j 

44,171 

682,777 

48,882 









la) Includes white twist and yarn which commenced to be shown separately by counts from April. 1927. 


Indian mill production, which had reached a record total in 1935-36, did 
not show any appreciable variation in 1936-37. It is interesting to observe 
that the production of counts above No. 40 showed an increase. The 
increase in the production of these counts is largely accounted for by the 
steady importations of Egyptian, African and American cotton which has 
been a regular feature in recent years. The following table illustrates the 
position more clearly :— 


Years 

Quantity of 
yarns of counts 
abovo 40 
produced 

Total quantity 
of all descrip¬ 
tions produced 

Ratio of the 
quantity of 
yarn above 40s 
to the total 
quantity 





Million lbs. 

Million lbs. 

Per cent. 

1929-30 


• * 


15 

834 

1*80 

1930-31 


• • 


27 

867 

3*11 

1931-32 


e • 

1 

34 

966 

3*62 

1932-33 




37 

1,016 

3*64 

1933-34 




37 

921 

4*02 

1934-35 




44 

1,001 

4*40 

1935-36 




58 

1,059 

5*48 

1930 37 




62 

1,054 

5*88 


36 





































Cotton piecegoods. 

The imports of cotton piecegoods into British India totalled 764 million 
yards in 1936-37, or 183 million yards less than in the preceding year. The 
value of these imports was R13,37 lakhs as compared with R15,78 lakhs in 
1935-36. Supplies from Japan and the United Kingdom were on a reduced 
scale, and amounted to 417 million yards and 334 million yards as against 
496 million yards and 440 million yards, respectively, in 1935-36. Imports 
•of the three main descriptions of piecegoods, grey, white, and coloured, dyed 
•or printed, during the last three years and in 1929-30, distinguishing the shares 
of the United Kingdom and Japan, together with the percentage variations 
of the imports in 1936-37 as compared with 1935-36 and 1929-30, are set forth 
in the table below :— 


Imports of 
cotton piece- 
goods 

| Quantity 

! 

Percentage increase 
(+) or decrease(—) 
in 1936-37 as com¬ 
pared with 1935-36 

TTP 

§I 8 I 

lias 

1521 

5 Oa'S 

I±5I 

i! 

i 

i 

1 

Value 


Percentage Increase 
(+) or decrease!—* 
in 1936-37 as com¬ 
pared with 1985-86 

itf! 

ip! 

ill! 

1920- 

80 

1934- 

35 

I 1935- 

I 80 

j 1930- 
! 87 

!1929- 
•I 30 

1934- 
j 85 

1935- 

86 

1036- 

87 


Yds. 

Yds. 

Yds. 

! Ydg. 



i B 

1 

1 a 

B 

a 




(Mil- 

(Mil- 

(Mil- 

1 (MU- 



tlakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 




Hons) 

Hons) 

lions) 

1 lions] 









Orey. 




1 



1 






■From— 













United 

521 

103 

85 

53 

—38 

—00 

jll>76 

1,68 

1,33 

92 

—31 

—92 

Kingdom. 
3 span 

394 

194 

246 | 208 

-«! 

—47 

8,91 

2,43 

8,00 

2,46 

—18 

—72 

Total . 

926 

298 

832 

262 

—21; 

—72 

20,93 

4,03 

4,34 

8,38 

—22 

—84 

White. 













From— 













United ; 

436 

237 

J99 

164 

—18 

—62 

12,03 

4,52 

3,00 

8,45 

—12 

-71 

Kingdom 











I 

Japan 

14 

40 

58 

, 48 

— 17 

4-243 

31 

65 

84 

75 

—11 

i +127 

Total . , 

474 

285 

263 

i 220 

—16 

—54 

13,27 

5,47 

4,98 

4,49 

—10 

—66 

Coloured, j 













From— 













United 

279 1 

213 

155 

117 

— 25 

—58 

9,50 

5,05 

3,78 

2,94 

—22 

—69 

Kingdom. 

Japan 

154 i 

140 

191 

161 

—16 - 

4-5 j 

8,45 

2,12 

[ 2,51 

2,88 

—5 

—SI 

Total . 

488 , 

361 | 

352 

282 

—20 1 

—42 

15,l7 

7,43 

6,40 

6,50 

—15 

—64 

Total Cotton j 





| 


i 






pie&goodt. , 







1 






Share of— 1 


! 





I 






Bengal . 

856 : 

293 j 

295 

230 

—22 , 

—73 

20,30 | 

4,72 

4,50 

8,69 

—18 

—82 

Bombay 

485 I 

?«2 

264 

218 

-17 ; 

—55 

18,25 ! 

4,94 

4,39 

3,86 

—12 

—71 

Sind 

291 

287 

228 

190 

—is ; 

—85 

7,60 

4,14 

3,70 

3,30 

—11 

—57 

Madras . 

107 | 

71 

66 

63 

—20 I 

—50 

8.89 

1,35 

1,19 

95 

—20 

—72 

Burma . 

144 | 

81 

90 

73 

—20 ! 

—49 

4,81 

1,73 

2,00 

1,57 

—21 

—67 

Total . 

1,883 ' 

044 | 

947 

764 

—f 

—59 

49,85 

16,03 

15,78 

13,37 

—15 

—78 


It will be observed that the fall in the imports of piecegoods was distri¬ 
buted over all the three varieties. This decrease was more marked in the 
importations from the United Kingdom than in those from Japan, though not 
to the same extent in the case of bleached goods which are mainly of the 
United Kingdom origin. Expressed in percentages, the imports from Japan 
of grey and coloured goods declined, as compared with 1935-36, by 15 and 16 
per cent respectively; the corresponding decreases in the case of the United 
Kingdom were of 38 and 25 per cent. In the case of white goods, the United 
Kingdom suffered a Ipss of 18 per cent and Japan of 17 per cent. 
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Imports. 

A study of the percentage variations of the quantity and value of the 
imports of each class in 1936-37 as compared with the preceding year also 
reveals that prices, on the average, of grey goods remained steady, while in 
the case of white and coloured goods, there was an increase. This is more 
dearly brought out in the following table which gives the declared value per 
yard of the three main varieties of piecegoods during 1936-37 as compared 
with the values recorded in the preceding years:— 


Cotton piecegoods 

1013*14 

1026-30 

1030-30 

1030-31 1 1031-82 

' 1032-83 1 1938-84' 1084-85 198S-86 

II 

1036.87 


1 

R a. r. 

R A, P. 

R A. V. 

! 

R x, p.j R i. p. 

I ft a. p.j R A. r. 

i | 

R A. P. R A. F. 

R A, P. 

Urey (anbleached) . 

0 3 8 

! 

o a 10 

1 

0 3 7 

0 8 o! 0 2 6 

j 

j i 

! 0 2 3 0 2 2 

i 

0 2 1 0 2 1 

0 2 1 

White (bleached) . 

0 3 llj 

1 

0 4 5 

I 

0 4 0 

0 3 8 0 8 1 

1 

0 210 0 2 11 

f 

! 

0 8 1 0 8 0 

03 a 

Coloured, printed or dyed 

0 3 5 

1 

1 

0 5 6 

1 

0 5 0 

! 

0 4 6 0 8 8 

1 ! 

0 8 2 0 8 2 

j 

0 8 8 o a 11 

0 8 1 


It may be noted that the general level of prices of imported grey and 
coloured goods was actually below that in 1913-14. In the case of white 
goods, however, it was higher than in any year since 1931-32 and also in 1913- 
14. The variations in prices of grey, white and coloured, printed or dyed 
goods imported from the United Kingdom and Japan since 1931-32 are shown 
in the following table :— 


Average declared value of piecegoods imported from the United Kingdom and 

J a pan . 


(Value per yard.) 



Grey 

White 

Coloured 


United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

* 

R A. P. 

R A. p. 

R A. P. 

R a. r. 

R A. P. 

R A. P. 

1031-32 . 

0 2 7 

0 2 0 

0 3 1 

0 2 6 

0 4 2 

O 9 Q 

1932-33 . 

0 2 6 

0 2 2 

0 3 0 

0 2 2 

0 4 0 

0 2 2: 

1933-34 . 

0 2 6 

0 1 11 

0 3 2 

0 2 0 

0 4 0 

0 2 2' 

1934-35 . 

0 2 6 

0 2 0 

0 3 1 

0 2 7 

0 3 9 

0 2 6 

1935-36 . 

0 2 6 

0 1 11 

0 3 2 

0 2 4 

0 3 11 

0 2 1 

1936-37 . 

0 2 9 

0 1 11 

0 3 4 

0 2 0 

0 4 0 

0 2 4 


It will be noticed that in the case of the United Kingdom, the average 
declared values per yard for all the three descriptions were higher than in 
the preceding year, the increase being greater in the case of grey goods t-W 
in others. The average declared value per yard of grey goods imported from 
Japan remained the same as in*1935-36, but in the case of white and coloured 
goods there were increases. 

Of the total imports of grey goods in 1936-37,168 million yards represented 
plain greys and 94 million yards consisted of bordered varieties. Imports of 
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Cotton piecegoods. 

these two descriptions in the last three years and in 1929-30 are shown in the 
following table:— 


1 

' In million yards.] 


i 

Plain grey. 

Bordered grey. 

1929-30 . 

423-4 

502-1 

I 

1934*35 ........ 

178*1 

119-3 

1935*36 . 

212-3 

119-6 

1936-37 . 

167-6 

94*2 


With the exception of only 12 million yards of plain grey cloth, consisting 
largely of jaconets, madapollams, mulls, etc., imported during 1936-37 from 
the United Kingdom, the entire trade in this category was in the hands of 
Japan. In bordered goods also. Japan made a considerable headway and 
receipts from that source, amounting to 53 million yards, exceeded those from 
the United Kingdom which totalled 41 million yards in 1936-37. The corre¬ 
sponding imports in the preceding year were : Japan 56£ million yards, and 
the United Kingdom 63 million yards. In bleached goods, the United King¬ 
dom continued to maintain her predominant position and supplied 164 million 
yards or 75 per cent out of a total of 220 million yards in 1936-37, as compared 
with 199 million yards or 76 per cent out of the total imports of 263 million 
yards in the preceding year. Japan contributed 22 per cent as in 1935-36. 
Imports of coloured including printed and dyed goods are analysed below :— 


: 

1929-30 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 


Million 

yards 

11 

(lakhs) 

Million 

yards 

8 

(lakhs) 

Million 

yards 

R 

(lakhs) 

Million 

yards 

R 

(lakhs) 

Total printed 

goods. 

1999 

6,77 

199-7 

3,49 

1 

218*1 

3,33 

187*6 

3,01 

Total dyed goods. 

151-0 

4,92 

127-1 

3,02 

103*2 

2,40 

81-2 

2,09 

Total woven 

ookmred goods. 

132-5 

4.47 

34*3 

93 

30*3 

73 

13*8 

40 


Of the total imports of 188 million yards of printed goods, Japan supplied 
138 million yards and the United Kingdom 50 million yards as against 150 
million yards and 68 million yards, respectively, in the preceding year. In 
dyed goods, imports of which showed a decline by 22 million yards as com¬ 
pared with 1935-36, the United Kingdom maintained her position as the 
leading supplier, although her consignments declined from 79 million yards 
to 63 million yards. Japan’s share in dyed goods fell by 7 million yards to 13 
million yards, while Switzerland increased her share from 2 million yards to 
nearly 3 million yards. "Imports of woven coloured goods fell from 30 million 
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Imports. 

yards to nearly 14 million yards and, concurrently, the shares of Japan and the 
United Kingdom declined from 21 million and 9 million yards in 1935-36 to 
10 million and 3*5 million yards, respectively, in 1936-37. 

Imports of the principal classes of grey, white and coloured goods are 
detailed below. The figures are in million yards. 




1913-14 

(pre-war 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 



year) 





Grey (unbleached)— 







Dhuties, sans and scarves 

• 

806*1 

90*3 

113*9 

119*4 

94-2 

Jaconets, madapollams, mulls. 

150*4 

221 

24*0 

10*6 

MSI 

eto. 







Longcloth and shirtings . 

• 

545-4 

112*8 

155*3 

188*3 

163-6 

Sheetings • . 

• 

0-2 


2*4 

0*9 

1*6 

Drills and jeans 

• 

21*3 

1*6 

0*7 

1*7 

1 

Other sorts . 

• 

10*8 

1*2 

1*1 

20 

1*0 

Total 

♦ 

1,534'2 

230*2 

297-4 

331*9 

261-8 

White (bleached)— 







Dhuties, saris and scarves 

• 

104-3 

6*5 

8*7 

4*9 

3*0 

Jaconets, madapollams, mulls, 

307-9 

137*8 

169*1 

147-1 

121*9 

eto. 

Longcloth and shirtings . 


116*3 

75*8 

65*4 

71*8 

630 

Nainsooks 


204*7 

17*5 

13*3 

8*4 

3*6 

Drills and jeans . • 


5*7 

5*3 

3*3 

3*8 j 

3*0 

Checks, spots and stripes 


, 16*1 

4-4 

4-8 

4*5 

4-4 

Twills . . • 


8*3 

7*0 

6*5 

9-8 

8-4 

Other sorts . 


31*0 

7-6 

14*1 

13*2 

12*3 

Total 


793*3 

261-9 

285-2 

263-3 

219*6 

Coloured, printed or dyed — 







Dhuties, saris and scarves 

• 

115*2 

18*0 

25*4 

19*3 

16-9 

CambricB, etc. . . 

a 

113*6 

34*2 

50*9 

41*5 

36*6 

Shirtings . • 

• 

152*6 

59*6 

85*4 

92-6 

43*2 

Prints and chintz • 

0 

209*7 

23*7 

28*0 

18*6 

8*6 

Drills and jeans . 

• 

30*0 

53*7 

53*1 

70*7 

75*1 

Checks, spots and stripes 


19*7 

13*0 

15*6 

23*4 

43*5 

Twills .... 

- 

31*4 

14*9 

18*0 

14*3 

13*0 

Other sorts . 

• 

159*6 

51*6 

84*7 

71*1 

46*8 

Total 

0 

831’8 

238-7 

361*1 

351*5 

282*6 
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Cotton piecegoods. 

In greys, barring a small improvement under sheetings, all other descrip¬ 
tions showed decreases, the decrease being more marked under longcloth and 
shirtings, dhooties, saris and scarves, and jaconets, madapollams and mulls, 
etc. Under bleached goods, the most important item is jaconets, madapol¬ 
lams, mulls, etc., which showed the largest decrease. Imports of other des¬ 
criptions of white goods also decreased in varying proportions. In the coloured 
section, drills and jeans, and checks, spots and stripes showed important 
increases, while shirtings, which had hitherto been the most important item, 
recorded a decline. Imports of all other descriptions decreased in comparison 
with the preceding year. 

The following table shows the percentage shares of the United Kingdom 
and Japan in the imports of piecegoods for a series of years. These countries, 
between them, divide practically the entire import trade. 


Percentage shares in the total quantities of piecegoods imported . 


1 

1913-14 

1927*28 

; 

1928-29 

1929-30 1930-31 1031-32 

! ! ! 

1932-33 i 1933-34 j1934-36 

! : 

1035-30 1936-37 

i 

United Kingdom 
Japan . . | 

! 

97*1 

0'3 

790 

10*7 

i 

75’9 

! 18-8 I 

1 1 

| 1 

65-7 69*0 

29-9 1 36*4 

49'9 
45-1 

1 'i 

491 1 64*6 58*5 
48*6 1 44'8 , 39*6 

46*4 43*7 

, 62*4 i 54*6 


It will be noticed that the relative share of the United Kingdom in 1936- 
37 was the lowest on record, while that of Japan exceeded even the preced¬ 
ing year’s record figure. The further analysis given in the table below 
shows the position of these two countries in each of the three main catego¬ 
ries of the piecegoods trade. 


— 

Grey 

White 

Coloured 

United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

1913-14 . 


• 

9S-8 

0*5 

98-5 

.. 

92*6 

0*2 

1930-31 . 



39*2 

69*8 

84*6 

10*3 

60*0 

30*2 

1931-32 . 



23*9 

74*3 

74*0 

21*4 

49*4 

42*4 

1932-33 . 



31*2 

68*5 

68* 1 

29 *2 

46*7 

60-4 

1933-34 . 



38*3 

61*6 

70-3 

28*7 

63*0 

46-2 

1934-35 . 



34*5 

66*2 

83*0 

14*1 

69*0 

38-7 

1935-36 . 

• 


25-7 

741 

75*6 

221 

44*2 

54-6 

1936-37 . 

* 

• 

20-4 

79*5 

74*7 

21*9 

41*3 

56-8 


In each of the three main classes, the United Kingdom sustained heavy 
losses in her relative position in the trade, although she still maintained her 
supremacy in bleached goods. Japan, on the other hand, made a substantial 
advance in grey and coloured goods. The percentage share of Japan in the 
imports of white goods was almost the same as in the preceding year. 
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Imports. 


The following table shows side by side the imports of piecegoods classified 
according to countries of consignment and the production in India from* 
1913-14. 


Imports by countries of consignment , and production in India , of cotton piece- 

goods (excluding fonts). 


[In million yards.] 


— 

United King¬ 
dom 

to 

Italy 

3* 

»! 

I 4 

1 

* 

CO 

I 

! 

1 

1 

i 

H 

1! 

sf 

Total 

1918*14 

. 


8,0G8 

26 


9 

6 



19 

8,169 

1,164 

4,828 

1914-16 



2.364 

21 






B 

2,420 

1,180 

8,666 

1916-16 



2,022 

21 



B 




2.118 

1,442 

8,560 

1916-17 



1,748 

14 

14 

8 

o 

4# 



B 

1,892 

1,678 

8,470 

1017-18 



1,404 

6 

7 

7 

1 

96 

■o 


1,624 

1,014 

8,188 

1918-19 



861 

1 

1 

2 

1 

238 


8 


1,451 

2,548 

1919-20 



963 

8 

1 

6 

2 

76 


8 

1,064 


2,704 

1920-21 



1,278 

13 

10 

0 

4 

170 



1,492 

1,681 


1921-22 



947 

12 

2 

21 

1 

90 



1,080 

1,732 

2,812 

1922-23 



1,440 

13 

2 

6 

8 


8 

8 

1.677 

1,726 

8,302* 

1923-24 




11 

1 

0 

1 

7 

123 

6 

7 

1,467 

1.702 

1 8,iea 

1924-25 




12 

10 

3 

7 

155 

6 

10 

1,801 

1,070 

3,771 

1926-26 



1,276 

10 

11 

3 

7 

217 

2 

9 

1,540 

1,954 

3,494 

1926-27 



1,467 

20 

17 

6 

12 

244 

2 

10 

1,767 

2,259 

4,028 

1927-28 



1.530 

20 

23 

5 

16 

323 

7 

mm 

1,986 

2,367 

4,293 

1928-29 



1.442 


88 

7 

11 

857 

IS 

12 

1,900 

1,893 

8,798 

1929-30 



1,286 

22 

25 

9 

10 

502 

10 

8 

1,882 


4,801 

1980-81 



620 

13 

10 

4 

6 

821 

2 

’’mH 

882 

2,661 

8,448 

3 931.£2 



870 

7 

11 

8 

8 

840 

4 

4 

758 

2,990 

8,748 

1982-88 



586 

6 

8 

1 

10 

670 

1 

8 

1,193 

3,170 

4,363 

1988-34 



415 

2 

.. 

.. 

1 

841 

.. 

2 

701 

2,946 

8,706 

1984-86 



652 

O 

2 

1 

8 

374 

1 

4 

044 

8,897 

4,841 

1986-36 



440 

2 

1 

1 

6 

496 

.. 

1 

947 

8,671 

4,518 

1936-87 



334 

2 

1 

•• 

8 

417 

•• 

2 

764 

3,672 

4,836 


The production of piecegoods in India slightly exceeded the record! 
figure of 1935-36. The quantities of cotton piecegoods as well as the 
quantity per capita available for consumption in India (including estimated 
handloom production) in each year since, 1913-14 are shown in the 
following table. In calculating per capita consumption, variations in 
population from year to year have been allowed for, but it has not been 
possible to take into account exports by land or stocks left over from year 
to year. It should also be remembered that the figures of handloom are 
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Cotton piecegoods. 

only estimates based on the quantity of yarn available for consumption 
each year. 

Consumption per capita of cotton piecegoods (including fents) and handloom 

products in India , 


Net Imports 


Net available mill 

PRODUCTION 


ANDJ.OOM PRO 
DUCTION 


Actual Per capita Actual 


Net available tor 

CONSUMPTION 


TOTAL Per capita 



With effect from 1936-37, imports of fents have been classified under three 
categories, viz., of cotton, not exceeding 4 yds. in length ; of silk, artificial 
silk, silk mixtures or artificial silk mixtures, not 
en 8 a 8 *’ exceeding yds. in length ; and of other materials, 
not exceeding 4 yds. in length. The imports under these three descriptions 
during 1936-37 amounted to 64 million lbs., 7 million lbs. and 193,000 lbs., 
respectively. Corresponding figures for the preceding year are not available. 
Combined imports of these fents were valued at R98 lakhs during 1936-37. 
This figure compares with R72 lakhs in the preceding year, being the value 
of imports of fents of all descriptions, not exceeding 4 yds. in length. Japan 
was by far the most important supplier of fents and accounted for R83 lakhs* 
as compared with R55 laklis in 1935-36. The United Kingdom also increased 



































Imports. 

Iter supplies which were valued at R12 lakhs as against RIO lakhs in the 
preceding year, while the contribution from the United States of America 
fell from R6 lakhs to nearly R3 lakhs. 


The quantity of sewing thread imported in the year under review was 
"2J million lbs. valued at R57 lakhs as against 2 million lbs. valued at R53 
Sowing thread lakhs in the preceding year. Supplies from the 

(R57 lakhs). United Kingdom rose from 1*6 million lbs. valued 

-at R43 lakhs to 1*8 million lbs. valued at R45£ lakhs in 1936-37. 


Imports of hosiery, including knitted fabrics, in 1936-37 were valued at 
R33 lakhs, or a decline of R17 lakhs as compared with the preceding year, 
rr * /D , 10 i Imports of underwear represented R19J lakhs and 

osiery (R* a s). stockings and socks R7 lakhs, as against R24 lakhs 
nnd R8 lakhs, respectively, in 1935-36. Japan considerably reduced her 
supplies which were valued at R29 lakhs as compared with R46 lakhs in the 
preceding year. Imports from the United Kingdom were comparatively 
small, being valued at a little over R1 lakh. 


The total imports of haberdashery and millinery were valued at R64 
lakhs, an increase of over R5 lakhs in comparison with the preceding year. 

Lace and embroidery accounted for R20 lakhs, 
a nery^Rel lakhs)!* 1 ribbons for R2 lakhs and towels not in the piece 
for R5 lakhs. Imports from Japan advanced from 
R26 lakhs to R32 lakhs, while those from the United Kingdom fell from Rll 
lakhs to RIO lakhs. Supplies from Germany were valued at R8J lakhs and 
those from Switzerland at R5 lakhs. 


Artificial silk (R3,86 lakhs).—There was a notable expansion in the imports 
of artificial silk under all the three main descriptions. The total imports of 

artificial silk yarn amounted to 17*6 million lbs. 

U?n(i^,ik ibi. valued at R99 lakhs as compared with 14*9 million 
lbs. valued at R84 lakhs in the preceding year. Japan continued to increase 
her supplies which totalled 15 million lbs., as against 10 million lbs. in 1935- 
36 and nearly 9 million lbs. in J 934-35. On the other hand, imports from 
Italy and the United Kingdom steadily declined ; in the case of the former 
from 4 million lbs. to 2 million lbs., and in the case of the latter from 522,000 
lbs. to 242,000 lbs. The average declared value per lb. of imports from 
Japan, which had .shown a marked decline from 11 as. 1 p. in 1934-35 to 8 as. 

p. in 1935-36, recovered to 8 as. 11 p. in the year under review. Correspon¬ 
ding figures for imports from Italy were 11 as. 5 p. for 1034-35 ; 9 as. 8 p. 
fox 1935-36 and 9 as. 10 p. for 1936-37. 


Piecegoods made entirely of artificial silk also recorded a marked increase, 
imports during the year under review having amounted to 102 million yds. 

with a total value of R2,38 lakhs as against 74*5 

Piecegoods^(R 2 , 3 8 million yds. valued at Rl,88 lakhs in the preced- 

• ing year. Here also Japan dominated the supplies, 

imports from that source amounting to 101*4 million yds. as compared with 
73*7 million yds. in 1935-36. The declared value per yd. of imports from 
Japan was 3 as. 8 p. as compared with 4 as. in 1935-36 and 4 as. 3 p. in 1934-35. 
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Wool. 

Imports from the United Kingdom were confined to certain special fabrics* 
of higher prices and amounted to 492,000 yds. valued at R4 lakhs in. 
1936-37. 

Receipts of goods of artificial silk mixed with other materials also advanced 7 
from 8*3 million yds. to 11*9 million yds. in quantity and in value from 
R34 lakhs to R37| lakhs in 1936-37. Consignments from Japan, which 
had fallen from 8*1 "million yds. in 1934-35 to 5*7 million yds. in 1935-36, 
advanced to 10*8 million yds. in the year under review. The United King¬ 
dom supplied 620,000 yds. as against 1*9 million yds. in the preceding year 
and 3*3 million yds. in 1934-35. Imports from Italy further declined from 
458,000 yds. to 227,000 yds., while those from Germany advanced to 172,000 
yds. from 77,000 yds. in 1935-36. With the exception of goods imported 
from the United Kingdom, prices of all other qualities were generally lower 
than in the preceding year. The average declared value of imports from 
Japan and Italy fell from 5 as. 8 p. and 11 as. 7 p. in 1935-36 to 4 as. 2 p. and 
9 as. 2 p., respectively, in 1936-37. Corresponding value of the imports from 
the United Kingdom showed a marked increase from 6 as. 9 p. to 12 as. 6 p. 

Wool, raw and manufactured (112,87 lakhs).—The total imports of 
raw wool and woollen manufactures in the year under review were valued' 
at R2,87 lakhs as compared with R2,79 lakhs in the 
Raw wool (B59i lakhs). preceding year and R3,86 lakhs in 1934-35. Im¬ 
ports of raw wool declined from 7*5 million lbs. to 
6*8 million lbs., but higher prices accounted for an increase in value from 
R44 lakhs to nearly R60 lakhs. Australian supplies were lower than in 
1935-36 owing to pressure of European demand for wool in that country 
which forced the prices well above the level of the preceding year. Imports 
from Australia amounted to 3*8 million lbs. as against 4*5 million lbs. in 
1935-36, while the value recorded an advance from R27 lakhs to R35 lakhs. 
Consignments from the United Kingdom increased from 1*7 million lbs. to 
nearly 2 million lbs. in quantity, and in value from R13 lakhs to R21 lakhs. 
Iran sent only 20,000 lbs. as against 301,000 lbs. in the preceding year. Im¬ 
ports of worsted yarn for weaving declined from 
W oifrtcd yam. 1,086,000 lbs. to 951,000 lbs. with a small increase 

in value, while those of knitting wool increased from l million lbs. to 1*2 
million lbs. in the year under review. In both these lines Japan is the leading 
. supplier. In 1936-37 she sent 924,000 lbs. of worst- 

itting woo . pd yarn and 933,000 lbs. of knitting wool as against 

956,000 lbs. and 717,000 lbs., respectively, in the preceding year. Imports of 
knitting wool from the? United Kingdom amounted to 226,000 lbs. as against 
261,000 lbs. in 1935-36 and 619,000 lbs. in 1934-35. There was a small in¬ 
crease in the imports of woollen and worsted piecegoods which totalled 5*4 
million yds. (2*8 million lbs.) valued at R84 lakhs 
ieC 1kSis). as against 5*3 million yds. (2*7 million lbs.) valued 

at R81 lakhs in 1935-36. Receipts from the United 
Kingdom further declined from 1*9 million yds. valued at I143J lakhs to 
1*7 million yds. valued at R4I| lakhs. Japan increased her supplies from 
2*8 million yds. to 3*2 million yds. the value of the imports rising from 
R30 lakhs to R34 lakhs. Imports from Germany advanced from 266,000 
yds. to 417,000 yds, and those from Belgium from 10,000 yds. to 15,000 yds. 
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Imports. 

There were, however, smaller imports from Italy and France which 
amounted to 56,000 yds. and 2,000 yds. as against 68,000 yds. and 11,000 
yds., respectively, in 1935-36. Imports of woollen goods mixed with other 
materials were almost the same as in the preceding year at 2*3 million yds. 
valued at R31 lakhs in 1936-37. Receipts from the United Kingdom 
totalled T8 million yds. as in the preceding year, but those from Japan 
advanced to 421,000 yds. from 210,000 yds. in 1935-36. Supplies from 
Italy sharply fell from 113,000 yds. to 15,000 yds. and those from Germany 
from 54,000 yds. to 48,000 yds. 


There was an improvement in the imports of carpets and floor rugs which 
amounted to 213,000 lbs. valued at R4 lakhs of which the United Kingdom 
supplied 138,000 lbs. valued at R3 lakhs. The 
remainder came chiefly from Iran, China and Bel¬ 
gium. 


Carpets and floor 
mgs (B4 lakhs). 


The number of shawls imported declined from 500,000 to 495,000, the 
value, however, showing a rise from Rll| lakhs to R13 lakhs. The trade is 
practically divided between Germany and Japan, 
aw s .as). The former sent 238,000 pieces with a total value of 
•nearly R8 lakhs as compared with 153,000 pieces valued at R5| lakhs, and the 
latter 240,000 pieces with a total value of nearly R5 lakhs as against 248,000 
pieces valued at nearly R4 lakhs in 1935-36. 


Imports of blankets and rugs, other than floor rugs, declined in quantity 
from 4*6 million lbs. to 3*5 million lbs. and in value from R35 lakhs to R25J 
lakhs. Concurrently, the share of Italy fell from 
4-2 million lbs. valued at R31 lakhs to 2*5 million 
lbs. valued at R19 lakhs. Among other countries, 
Japan contributed Rl£ lakhs and Germany RH lakhs. Imports from the 
United Kingdom were insignificant, being valued at R| lakh. 


Blankets and rugs 
(R25£ lakhs). 


Imports of hosiery fell from R17| lakhs to R14J lakhs of which woollen 
knitted apparel accounted for R10 lakhs and other sorts of hosiery for R4 
lakhs, as against Rll lakhs and R6 lakhs, respec- 
Hosiery (B14J a s). tively, in 1935-36. Imports of knitted apparel from 
the United Kingdom were valued at R2 lakhs and those from Japan at R7J 
lakhs. Japan’s share in other sorts of woollen hosiery was R1J lakhs and 
that of the United Kingdom R3 lakhs. 

Silk, raw and manufactured (R2,42 lakhs).— The total imports of raw 
silk, including cocoons, in the year under review were valued at R64| lakhs 
, as compared with R57f lakhs in the preceding year. 

Baw silk (R6 i a s). imports from China, which had declined from R36 
lakhs in 1934-35 to only R15 lakhs in 1935-36, recovered to R28 lakhs in 
1936-37. The share of Japan, which had nearly doubled in 1935-36 in com¬ 
parison with the year preceding and reache^a total of R42 lakhs, declined 
to R36 lakhs in the year under review. Imports from other sources were 
insignificant. The total weight of raw silk, including cocoons, imported 
during the year was 2-0 million lbs. as compared with 2-2 million lbs, in the 
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Silk. 

preceding year. Detailed figures of imports of the various kinds of raw silk 
in 1936-37 are shown in the table below:— 


— 

| From China i 
(including 
Hongkong) 

From Japan 

Total 


lbs. 

R 

lbs. 

R 1 

! 

lbs. 

R 


(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) ; 

(000) 

(000) 

•Cocoons ..... 

•* 


•• 

•• 

•• 

10 

Waste products (including duppion) 

175 

3,65 

99 

2,29 

274 

5,94 

Hand-reeled .... 

48 

1,29 

• • 


48 

1,29 

Other sorts ..... 

677 

23,10 

975 

34,00 

! 

1,652 

57,10 


It will be seen that China continued to dominate the supply of hand- 
reeled silk and waste products, while the imports of other sorts, which include 
filature-reeled silk, are largely obtained from Japan. 

Imports of silk yarn, the bulk of which consisted of yarn made from waste 
or noils, fell from 3-6 million lbs. with a total value of R84 lakhs in 1935-36 
to 24 million lbs. valued at R60£ lakhs in 1936-37. 

S,lk Of this, imports of waste silk yarn alone amounted 

to 2*3 million lbs. in the year under review. The 
share of Japan in the total imports of silk yarn fell from 2,377,000 lbs. in 
1935-36 to 1,657,000 lbs. in 1936-37 and that of China from 483,000 lbs. to 
468,000 lbs. Imports from the United Kingdom were very much reduced, 
having amounted to 54,000 lbs. as against 389,000 lbs. in 1935-36 and 587,000 
lbs. in 1934-35. There were also smaller imports from Italy. The average 
declared value per lb. of the imports of silk yarn of all kinds from China was 
R2-4-3 in 1936-37 as compared with R2-9-6 in 1935-36. The value of the 
supplies from Japan was somewhat higher than in the preceding year and 
averaged R2-9-6 as against R2-6-1 in 1935-36. The bulk of the imports of 
silk yam made from silk, other than wastes and noils, came from Japan 
which supplied 173,900 lbs. out of a total of 176,000 lbs. in 1936-37. Imports 
from other countries were insignificant. 

Piecegoods of silk continued to show a decline, imports of which amount¬ 
ed to 21*6 million yards as compared with 27-4 million yards in 1935-36 and 

33*3 million yards in 1934-35, the decrease being 
most noticeable in the case of imports from Japan 
which supplied 16 million yds. as compared with 
22 million yds. in 1935-36. Imports from China amounted to 5*2 million 
yds. as against 5*3 million yds. in 1935-36. The average declared value 
per lb. of imports from China was R4-2-3 in the year under review as against 
R3-12-9 in 1935-36. In the ease of imports from Japan, there was also an 
increase, the average declared value rising from R4-4-8 in 1935-36 to R4-12-6 
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Imports. 

in 1936-37. The following table shows the imports of the various kinds of 
silk piecegoods, distinguishing the share of China including Hongkong and 
Japan in the trade :— 



1936-37 


From China 
(including 
Hong Kong) 

From Japan 

Total 


Yds. 

R 

Yds. 

R 

Yds. 

R 


(000) 

(lakhs) 

(000) 

(lakhs) 

(000) 

(lakhs) 

Ponjee. 

317 

1 

2,489 

6 

2,824 

7 

Fuji, boseki and corded (spun) silk . 

807 

3 

4,064 

15 

4,925 

18- 

Crepes and georgettes . 

114 

1 

3,605 

19 

3,764 

20* 

Satins and tafettas 

205 

1 

1,457 

5 

1,662 

6 

Others. 

3,752 

10 

4,557 

19 

8,387 

30 


The average declared values per lb. of ponjee and fuji, boseki, etc. imported 
from China were R3-2-0 and R3-11-4 as compared with R2-11-11 and R3-6-6, 
respectively, for corresponding imports from Japan. In the case of crepes and 
georgettes, and satins and tafettas, the average declared value per lb. was 
higher for Japanese goods, being R5-15-8 and R6-12-2, respectively, as 
against R5-4-0 and 114-8-10 for similar imports from China. 

Imports of goods of silk mixed with other materials, which had declined 
from 13*4 million yards in 1934-35 to 8*8 million yards in 1935-36, further 
receded to 6*2 million yards in the year under review. The bulb of the imports 
came, as usual, from Japan which supplied 5*1 million yards as against 7-8 
million yards in the preceding year. Imports from China, however, recover¬ 
ed to 584,000 yards from 254,000 yds. in 1935-36. There were also increased 
supplies from Germany and the United Kingdom. The total value of the 
imports from all sources declined from R43 lakhs to R34 lakhs. The average 
declared value of imports from Japan advanced from R3-10-0 per lb. to 
R3-15-0 per lb. 

Metals and manufactures thereof (119,67 lakhs)— The imports under 
this head declined by 20 per cent both in quantity and in value from 533,000 
tons valued at R12,03 lakhs in 1935-36 to 424,000 tons valued at R9,67 lakhs 
in 1936-37. Iron and steel manufactures accounted for 360,000 tons valued 
at R5,93 lakhs as compared with 446,000 tons valued at R7,20£ lakhs in the 
preceding year. If such Secondary items of iron and steel as machinery and 
inillwork, hardware, cutlery, implements and instruments and vehicles are 
grouped together with metals and manufactures thereof under one head, 
the total value would aggregate to R39 crores. The imports of yarns and 
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Iron and steel. 


textile fabrics, which constitute the most important single group in the import 
list, were valued at R27 crores in 1936-37. 

Iron and steel (115,94 laths). —The iron and steel industry of the 
world has experienced a year of intense activity and the outlook for 1937 
indicates the possibility of continued advance. The world’s production of 
pig iron rose from 73 million tons in 1935 to 89 million tons in 1936, and of 
crude steel from 95 million tons to 116 million tons. These figures compare 
with 94 million tons of pig iron and 115 million tons of steel produced in 1929. 
Of the chief steel producing countries, the United Kingdom, Germany, the 
U. S. S. R. and Japan made remarkable progress since 1929, the production 
in each of these countries being relatively higher than in 1929. hi the United 
Kingdom the steel production amounted to approximately Ilf million tons 
which is about If million tons above the record figure of 1935. The output 
of pig iron, at 7f million tons, was higher than in any year since 1920. This 
expansion has been entirely due to increased domestic requirements. The 
export trade of the United Kingdom has, however, contracted and is now 
strictly regulated by the agreement between the British Iron and Steel 
Federation and the International Steel Cartel which was concluded provision¬ 
ally in July, 1935, and established on a regular basis in July. 1930. In India 
the production of pig iron advanced from 1,541,000 tons in 1935-36 to 1,552,000 
tons in 1936-37, while that of steel ingots declined from 880,000 tons to 
SOI ,000 tons. The production of finished steel, which excludes the products 
of some ro-rulling mills using either imported or Tata’s semis, showed an 
increase from 677,000 tons to 692,000 tons, the improvement being most 
noticeable in the case of rails and galvanised sheets. The following table 
shows the details of production of pig iron, steel ingots and iron and steel 
manufactures for the last two years :— 

Production of pig iron and iron and steel manufacture< in India during 

1935-36 and 1936-37. 

(In thousand tons). 


Description 

Pig iron .... 
Iron castings and manufactures 


1936-36 

1936-37 

Increase ( + ) 
Decrease (—) 

1,641 

1,557 

+ 11 


76 99 -f-23 


8teel Ingots ....... 

Finished Steel— 

Angles •••••.. 
Tees ........ 

—•{SSsr : : : : : 

Plates. 

Rails. 

Steel sleepers ...... 

Fish Plates ...... 

Bars, Beams and Channels (including shoot 
bars, sleeper bars and tin bars). 

Others . 


880 861 —19 


40 

48 

+8 

13 

7 

—6 

76 

92 

+ 17 

40 

29 

—11 

46 

50 

+4 

65 

86 

+21 

16 

16 

—1 

3 

3 

,. 

304 

289 

—15 

75 

73 

—2 


Total eikished steel . 677 692 + 16 
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/ Imports. 

/imports of pig iron, almost entirely from the United Kingdom, receded 
/l,600 tons from 1,700 tons in 1935-36; likewise, those of ferro alloys fell 
/•om 3,100 tons to 1,300 tons. Manufactured iron and steel, excluding pig 
iron and old iron and steel, showed a decline from 446,000 tons to 360,000 
tons in quantity and from R7,20 J lakhs to R5,93 lakhs in value. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the quantities and values of the principal descriptions of iron 
and steel imported into British India during the last three years 



Quantity Ton (000) 

Value R (lakhs) 

" 

1984*35 

1985-36 

1936-87 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1936-87 

Steel angle and tee 

13-8 

19-4 

14-9 

14*1 

19-6 

15*9 

Steel bare (other than east steel) 

62-6 

54-5 

*27*5 

68*8 

61*7 

36*5 

Beams, channels, pillars, girders and 

22 8 

28*7 

24*9 

23*5 

31*2 

29*6 

bridges ork. 

Bolts and nuts .... 

10*2 

120 

9*4 

28*6 

81*9 

234 

Fencing materials (including fencing 

73 

8*8 

7*8 

18-1 

18*1 

15*2 

-wire). 

Hoops and strips .... 

34*5 

46-9 

41*2 

45*3 

57*1 

53*9 

Nails, rivets and washers . 

12-2 

15-9 

12*3 

82*1 

40*0 

32*5 

Galvanised sheets and plates 

68*8 

73-2 

01-6 

1,10*9 

1,29*7 

1,10*0 

Tinned shoots and plates . . . 

5-6 

6-5 

1*4 

17*0 

20*4 

5*7 

Sheets and plates not galvanised or 

31-4 

37-4 

20*5 

42*6 

48*5 

36*0 

tinned. 

Rails, chairs and fishplates 

5-3 

7-9 

10-0 

7*5 

7*8 

10*1 

Tubes, pipes and fittings, wrought 

34-9 

62-1 

40*4 

88*8 

1,11*8 

79*5 

Wire nails. 

15 7 

15-3 

8*0 

24*1 

22*0 

12*5 

Wire ropo. 

3-2 

8-0 

3*1 

15*5 

14 9 

17*9 

Cast pipes and fittings 

1 0 

1*4 

1*4 

6*9 

6*8 

6*6 

Sleepers and keys of steel or iron for 

4-3 

4-5 

4*6 

6*5 

7*0 

6*5 

Ballwajs. 

1 







With the exception of rails, chairs and fishplates and wire rope, all the 
principal descriptions showed decreases. Imports of galvanised sheets declin¬ 
ed from 73,000 tons valued at Rl,30 lakhs to 65,000 
Galvanised sheet*. tons with a total value of Kl,10 lakhs; corrugated 

sheets formed the bulk of these imports, receipts of which amounted to 53,000 
tons, while imports of plain sheet s accounted lor 12,000 tons. Of the total 
imports of galvanised sheets, the United Kingdom supplied 41,000 tons or 63 
per cent, as compared with 56,000 tons or 77 per cent in the preceding 
year, imports from Japan, which had risen from 2,700 tons in 1934-35 to 
6,600 tons in 1935-36, further advanced to 15,800 tons in 1936-37, while 
supplies from Belgium dropped from 10,000 tons to 7,000 tons. Imports 
Tin plates. P^' es shrank from 6,500 tons to 1,400 

1 tons in quantity, and from R20 lakhs to 

R6 laklis in value. As usual, the United Kingdom was the largest 
supilier, consignments from that country having amounted to 1,300 tons 
as against 5,400 tons in the preceding year. Imports of sheets and plates, 
not galvanised or tinned, also dropped from 37,400 
galvaiiited . and ** Ates * n0t ' tons to 26,500 tons, the value of the consignments 
falling from R48| lakhs to R36 lakhs. Imports from 
the two principal supplying countries, the United Kingdom and Belgium, 
declined, the former reducing her contribution from 26,600 tons to 
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Steel bars. 


Bars and channels. 


Iron and steel, 

18,600 tons, and the latter from 7,300 tons to 5,400 tons. Th$ bulk of the 
imports consisted of sheets up to thick, imports of whicli showed a decline, 
while those of over thick were well maintained. 

Imports of steel bars (other than cast steel) continued to show a decline 
and amounted to 27,500 tons valued at R36| lakhs as compared with 54,500 

tons valued at R62 lakhs in the preceding year. 
There was a large decrease in the imports from 
the United Kingdom and Belgium which amounted to 14,000 tons 
and 6,000 tons, as against 22,000 tons and 12,000 tons, respectively, 
in the preceding year. Consignments from other countries, such 
as Germany, Luxemburg and France, were also much less than in the 
preceding year. Under iron bars and channels, imports fell from 1,045 
tons to 690 tons. Arrivals from Sweden and the 
United Kingdom totalled 309 and 273 tons, as against 
606 and 399 tons, respectively, in the preceding year. Imports of 
beams, channels, pillars, girders and bridgework declined from 28,700 tons 
valued at It31 lakhs to 24,900 tons with a total value 
gird^na br^wo^!'' 1 ™’ of 1 WO lakhs. Imports from the United Kingdom 
recorded a decrease in quantity from 16,000 
tons to 15,000 tons with a slight increase in value amounting to 
R 21 lakhs. Consignments from Germany and Belgium declined from 
6,300 and 4,900 tons to 2,900 and 4,000 tons, respectively, while 
those from France increased from 1,200 tons to 3,000 tons. There was also 
a considerable decrease in the imports of wrought tubes, pipes and fittings 
. which amounted to 40,000 tons valued at R80 lakhs 

tings. eS * P1P °* an 11 as compared with 62,000 tons valued at Rl,12 lakhs 

iu the preceding year. The United Kingdom and 
Germany were the two principal suppliers, both of which reduced their contri¬ 
butions from 30,000 tons and 27,000 tons to 19,000 tons and 17,000 tons, 
respectively. Imports from other countries, c.g., Belgium, Japan and the 
United States of America, whicli were comparatively small, also showed 
a decline. Imports of cast iron pipes and fittings, mostly from the United 
Kingdom, increased in quantity from 1,357 tons to 1,420 tons but decreased 
in value from K 6-8 lakhs to R 6-6 lakhs. 

Under hoops and strips, imports recorded a fall from 47,000 tons valued 
at R57 lakhs to 41,000 tons valued at R54 lakhs. The share of the United 

Kingdom, which had remained fairly steady at 13,500 

Hoops and strips. ton8 in 1934.35 an d 1935-36, improved to 15,200 

tons in the year under review. Imports from Belgium and Germany, on the 
other hand, declined from 14,700 and 6,500 tons to 10,700 and 6,400 tons, 
respectively. Arrivals from other countries included 1,500 tons from Japan 
and 2,300 tons from France, their respective contributions in the preceding 
year being 2,800 tons and 5,200 tons. 

The improvement recorded under bolts and nuts in the preceding year 
was not maintained, and imports fell from 12,600 tons valued at R32 lakhs 

to 9,400 tons valued at R23 lakhs in 1936-37. With 

Bolts and nuts. the exception of Japan whicli increased her share 

from 700 tons to 1,600 tons, all the principal countries reduced their contri¬ 
butions. Imports from Germany totalled 3,900 tons as against 5,200 tons 
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Imports. 

and those from tlio United Kingdom and Belgium amounted to 1,900 
and 1,800 tons as against 2,400 and 3,800 tons, respectively, in 
the preceding year. The aggregate imports of nails, rivets and washers 
also declined from 15,900 tons valued at R40 lakhs to 12,300 tons valued 
at R32 lakhs. Imports from the United Kingdom fell 
Nails, rivets and washers. from 5 100 tons to 4j00 o tons and those from Germany 

and Belgium from 4,200 tons and 2,400 tons to 3,400 tons and 1,200 tons, 
respectively. Sweden and Norway together supplied 2,700 tons as compared 
with 3,400 tons in 1935-36. Imports of wire nails further declined from 15,300 

tons to 8,000 tons, the corresponding decline in value 
being from R22 lakhs to R12| lakhs. Belgium and 
Japan were the largest suppliers, both of which reduced their shares from 
7,000 tons and 5,200 tons to 4,500 tons and 1,100 tons, respectively. 
Arrivals from other countries included 700 tons (1,300 tons) from Germany 
and 900 tons (1,100 tons) from Hungary, the figures for the preceding year 
being given in brackets. 

Imports of rails, chairs and fishplates advanced from 7,900 tons valued 
at R8 lakhs to 10,000 tons valued at R10 lakhs in the year under review. The 
share of the United Kingdom recovered from 2,400 
plates. 8 * C airS am lH l ~ tons to 3,600 tons, while the imports from the United 
States of America, which had shown a striking increase 
from 13 tons in 1934-35 to 3,900 tons in 1935-36, receded to 500 tons in the year 
under review. Among other countries, Germany increased her share from 
1,200 tons to 1,600 tons and France which had supplied nothing in 1935-36 
sent 1,500 tons in 1936-37. Imports of sleepers and keys of steel or iron for 
railways also showed an increase in quantity from 4,500 tons to 4,600 tons, 
but declined in value from R7 lakhs to R6A lakhs. Supplies came chiefly 
from the United Kingdom, but her share declined from 4,100 tons to 2,800 
tons. There was, however, an increased participation of Belgium, imports from 
that country having amounted to 800 tons as against 200 tons in the preced¬ 
ing year. There was a decrease in the imports of fencing materials, including 
fencing wires, which amounted to 7,800 tons valued 
encing maten . j$15 lakhs as compared with 8,800 tons valued at 

R18 lakhs in the preceding year. Imports from Germany remained fairly 
steady at 2,200 tons, while those from Belgium improved from 800 tons to 
1,700 tons. Imports from Japan and the United Kingdom fell from 4,300 
tons and 1,000 tons to 2,200 tons and 800 tons, respectively. Imports of 
wire, other than fencing wire, decreased by about 
ring wire and“ irerope.^ e ”' i’ 000 tons in quantity and by Rl£ lakhs in value to 
8,600 tons with a total value of R14 lakhs. Supplies 
fiom Japan and the United Kingdom were on a smaller scale and amounted 
to 2,500 tons and 1,600 tons as compared with 3,300 tons and 2,100 tons, res¬ 
pectively. Imports from Germany and Belgium also declined from 2,300 
tons and 1,400 tons to 2,000 tons and 1,300 tons, respectively. An increase 
was recorded in the imports of wire rope from 3,000 tons valued at R15 lakhs 
to 3,400 tons valued at R18 lakhs. The share of the United Kingdom ad¬ 
vanced from 2,100 tons to 2,800 tons, but supplies from Germany (400 tons), 
Japan (100 tons) and Belgium (50 tons) showed decreases. Imports of screws 
fell from 2,300 tons (R10 lakhs) to 1,900 tons (R8 
lakhs). The United Kingdom reduced her share 
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Other metals. 


from 638 tons to 563 tons, Sweden from 897 tons to 439 tons and Belgium 
from 289 tons to 266 tons. Imports of steel angles and tees fell from 19,400 
tons valued at R 20 lakhs to 14,900 tons valued at R16 lakhs, the United 
Kingdom supplying 8,700 tons and Belgium 3,400 tons as compared with 
10,500 tons and 5,600 tons, respectively, in 1935*36. Imports of iron angle, 
tee, bolt and rod were, as in the preceding year, insignificant ift the year 
under review. • 

Table No. 19 appended to this Review shows the details of imports and 
declared values of different descriptions of iron and steel and Table No. 20 
the principal sources of supply. The following table shows the percentage 
shares of the principal countries participating in tho trade :— 


— 

United 

Kingdom 

Germany 

- - 
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4*: o 

56*7 

01 

80 

217 

28-7 

5 

0-6 

18 

... 

26 

3*7 

766 
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60-5 

88 

10*1 

273 

81*4 

10 

1*8 

17 

2*o 

36 

4*2 

F69 

1025-26 

. 1 489 

55-3 

69 

7 8 

220 

25*9 

45 

51 

23 

2*6 

29 

3*3 

884 

1026-27 

. 406 

48-1 

79 

9*3 

257 

30*4 

- 

3-9 

29 

3*4 

41 

4*9 

845 

1027-28 

. ■ 685 

57*2 

79 

6*6 

316 

26*4 

« 

, 4*0 

16 

1*4 

53 

4*4 

1.197 

1028-20 

650 

55*5 

70 

6*0 

833 

28*5 

54 

4*6 

18 

1*5 

| 45 

3*0 

1.170 

1020-30 

486 

49*9 

58 

0*0 

312 

32*1 

35 

3*6 

10 

1*6 

66 

6*8 

973 

1080-31 

. ; 260 

43 8 

41 

! 7-2 

207 

33*7 

1 29 

4*7 

! 15 

2*4 

| 60 

8*2 

614 

1031-32 

164 

44*2 

20 

l 

; 70 
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31*8 

! lo 

4*3 

5 

i 

i v * 

i 42 

11*3 

371 

1032-33 

140 

43 0 

22 

6 7 

10 l 

31-9 

j 12 

3*7 

2 

i 0 6 

! 48 

14 1 

326 

1033-34 

166 , 

50*5 

23 

7*0 

72 

21*0 

' 13 

4*0 

2 

! n*o 

j 68 

10*0 

329 

1034-35 

. 182 

49*2 

82 

j 8*0 

74 

j 20 0 

1 

12 

3 2 

3 

j 0*8 

! 07 

18*2 

370 

1935-36 

. * 215 J 

47*9 ! 

68 

15 1 

90 

* 20 0 

16 

35 

5 

! 1 2 

! 65 

12 3 

449 

| 

1036-37 

* , 105 

45*5 

j 1 

! 13*2 

84 

! 23*1 

j 13 

, 3*6 

1 

! i*i 

! 49 

i 

13*5 
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There was a noticeable decrease in the aggregate imports of iron and steel 
from 449.000 tons to 303,000 tons, and supplies from the principal countries 
were considerably reduced. Of the total imports in J 936-37, 165,000 tons, 
or about 45 per cent, came from the United Kingdom as compared with 215,000 
tons, or 48 per cent, in the preceding year. The share of Germany also fell 
from 15 to 13 per cent. The percentage share of Belgium, however, advanced 
from 20 to 23, although the total imports from that country show d a decrease. 
Other countries showed relalively small variations in 1936-37 as compared 
with 1935-36, with the exception of Japan which increased her contribution 
from 5*7 to 7*4 per cent. 

Other Metals (R3,73 lakhs). —Imports of metals, other than iron and 
steel, declined from 84,000 tons valued at R4,80 lakhs in 1935-36 to 61,000 
tons valued at R3,73 lakhs in 1936-37. Lower stocks resulting from increased 
consumption of most of these metals abroad and rising prices checked their 
imports into India. Imports of aluminium fell from 
i.iumuiiom. 63,500 cwbs. valued at R 45 lakhs to 63,200 cwts. 

valued at R43 lakhs.* This decrease was in evidence in tho importation 
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Imports. 

of wrought circles which amounted to 51,300 cwts. valued at R33 lakhs: 
as compared with 52,000 cwts. valued at R34 lakhs, while the comparatively 
small items, wrought sheets and other manufactures, recorded increases. 
Wrought circles were drawn chiefly from Japan and the United Kingdom, 
their contributions falling from 17,000 cwts. and 16,000 cwts. to 14,000 cwts. 
and 13,000 cwts., respectively. Imports from Canada fell from 2,200. cwts. 
to 900 cwts., while German supplies, which had increased from 134 cwts. in 
1934-35 to 16,300 cwts. in 1935-36, further advanced to 19,800 cwts. in the 
year under review. The United States of America was practically out of the 
market. Imports of wrought sheets, chiefly from the United Kingdom, in¬ 
creased from 2,700 cwts. to 3,000 cwts. and those of other manufactures 
showed a small increase in quantity with a decrease in value and amounted 
to 8,800 cwts. valued at R8 lakhs. Imports of unwrought aluminium were 
insignificant amounting to only 100 cwts. in the year under review. 

There was a large decrease in the imports of brass which totalled 329,000 
cwts. valued at R1,00 lakhs, as compared with 509,000 cwts. valued at Rl,34 
lakhs in 1935-36. With the exception of brass tubes, 
Brass# all other descriptions recorded decreases. Mixed 

or yellow metal for sheathing, which accounted for 80 per cent of the total 
quantity of brass imported in 1936-37, showed a decline from 428,000 cwts. 
valued at Rl,08 lakhs to 263,000 cwts. valued at R75 lakhs. Germany, as 
usual, was the principal source of supply, but her supplies fell by 56,000 cwts. 
to 164,000 cwts. Imports from the United Kingdom and Japan also declined 
from 93,000 cwts. and 114,000 cwts. to 51,000 cwts. and 45,000 cwts., respec¬ 
tively. Imports of other manufactures of brass taken together amounted 
to 63,000 cwts. valued at R24 lakhs as compared with 79,000 cwts. valued at 
R26 lakhs in the preceding year. Imports of unwrought brass advanced from 
2,000 cwts. to 3,000 cwts. in quantity and from 1150,000 to R76,009 in value. 

Copper imports fell from 417,000 cwts. valued at Rl,17 lakhs in 1935-36 
to 221,000 cwts. valued at R80£ lakhs in the year under review. Wrought 
copper, consisting chiefly of sheets, rods, tubes and 
Copper. wire, recorded a decrease from 376,000 cwts. to 

201,000 cwts., and unwrought copper from 36,000 cwts. to 18,000 cwts. In 
wrought copper, supplies from Germany and the United Kingdom fell from 
152,000 cwts. and 104,000 cwts. to 65,000 cwts. and 47,000 cwts., respectively, 
while Japan increased her share from 51,000 cwts. to 53,000 cwts. Imports 
from the United States of America declined from 64,000 cwts. to 32,000 cwts. 
As regards unwrought copper, the United Kingdom and the United States of 
America contributed 2,400 cwts. and 3,400 c-wts. as against 6,400 cwts. and 
7,700 cwts., respectively, in the preceding year. The supplies from the Union 
of South Africa, which had increased from 4,800 cwts. in 1934-35 to 12,400 
cwts. in 1935-36, receded to 3,600 cwts. in 1936-37. 

Imports of lead declined from 27,600 cwts. to 25,900 cwts., but higher 
prices accounted for an increase in value from R5*l lakhs to R5-3 lakhs. The 
quantity of lead sheets imported declined from 10,100 
Lead ‘ cwts. to 9,700 cwts., the recorded value, however, 

showing a small improvement to Rl| lakhs. Imports of pipes and tubes 
remained fairly steady at 10,000 cwts. with a total value of R2-4 lakhs. 
Receipts of lead sheets for tea chests were comparatively small, amounting 
to 400 cwts. valued at R9,000 as against 200 cwts. valued at R3,000 in 1935-36* 
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Imports of tin, consisting mainly of blocks, ingots, etc., showed a decrease 
from 53,000 cwts. to 43,000 cwts. in quantity and from R77§ lakhs to R59| 
TilK lakhs in value. The imports were, as usual, derived 

mostly from the Straits Settlements. 

Arrivals of unwrought zinc recorded a decrease in quantity from 454,000 
cwts. to 444,000 cwts. but, due to higher prices, increased in value from R46<jt 
lakhs to R48 lakhs. Australia increased her contri- 
Zl5K ‘ bution from 231,000 cwts. to 267,000 cwts., but the 

shares of the United States of America and Germany fell from 66,000 cwts. 
and 64,000 cwts. to 14,000 cwts. and 19,000 cwts., respectively. Imports from 
the United Kingdom were much smaller than in the preceding year and 
amounted to 17,000 cwts. as against 43,000 cwts. in 1935-36, while those 
from Belgium advanced from 28,900 cwts. to 89,600 cwts. Imports of wrought- 
zinc amounted to 30,000 cwts. as compared with 32,000 cwts. in the preced¬ 
ing year, the value remaining fairly steady at R5*2 lakhs. 


Imports of German silver, including nickel silver, amounted to 27,000 
cwts., almost the same as in 1935-36, the value, however, showing a decline 
from R15 lakhs to R14 lakhs. The chief sources 
"I'vei. 0 f SU pp] y were Germany (R4 lakhs), the United 

Kingdom (R3 lakhs), Austria (Ri J lakhs) and Japan (R5 lakhs). 

Imports of quicksilver, which had risen sharply from 192,000 lbs. valued 
at R4£ lakhs in 1934-35 to 421.000 lbs. valued at R9 lakhs in 1935-36. shrank 
to 75,000 lbs. valued at Rif lakhs in the year under 
review. 


Quicksilv or. 


Machinery and millwork (R14,78 lakhs). —The following table analyses 
the imports of machinery according to classes in 1929-30 and during the past 
five years :— 


— 

1929-30 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-30 

j 

1036-37 

Prime-movers 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

i 

R (lakhs) j 

R (lakhs) 

4,12 

1,00 

1,21 

1,44 

1,67 1 

1,66 

Electrical • 

2,41 

1,66 

1,27 

1,69 

2,05 | 

2,65 

Boilers 

1,09 

46 

06 

44 

76 

87 

Metal working (chiefly 
maohine tools) 

36 

15 

16 

14 

18 

30 

Mining 

61 

38 

32 

52 

41 

74 

Oil crushing and refining 

43 

19 

27 

21 

22 

28 

Paper mill . 

7 

6 

11 

9 

8 

8 

Refrigerating 

20 

9 

9 

n 

15 

16 

Rice and flour mill 

24 

9 

: 7 

1 10 

9 i 

8 

Saw mill . • 

9 

3 

1 3 

1 3 

6 

I 

Sewing and knitting • 

86 

46 

60 

83 

74 

1 91 

Sugar machinery • 

9 

1,63 

3,36 

1 1,05 

66 

! 95 

Tea machinery • 

28 

21 

12 

j 22 

13 

1 15 

Cotton machinery 

2,10 

2,03 

2,03 

2,41 

2,00 

{ 1,81 

Jute mill machinery . 

1*44 

36 

32 

! 54 

1,15 

74 

Wool machinery . . 

Typewriters, including 
parts and accessories. 

6 

3 

3 

o 

4 

3 

20 

7 

10 

i 

18 

19 

19 

Printing and lithograph¬ 
ing presses 

Belting for machinery . 

23 

90 

* 

9 

63 

! 

! 16 

j 46 

15 

50 

17 

54 

18 
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Imports. 

As compared with 1935-36, the total value of imports of machinery and 
millwork in 1936-37, rose by R40 lakhs to R14,78 lakhs. With the exception 
of textile machinery, sewing and knitting machines and rice and flour 
mill machinery, all the principal descriptions showed increases. 

Imports of prime-movers in 1936-37 were valued at Rl,65 lakhs, or R8 
lakhs more than in 1935-36. While there 4 was a decrease in the imports of 
railway locomotive engines and parts from R57 lakhs to R46 lakhs, imports 
of oil engines and steam engines, including parts (other than locomotives) rose 
from R69 lakhs and RIO lakhs to R81 lakhs and R13 lakhs, respectively. The 
value of boilers imported further rose from R76 lakhs to R87 lakhs, the United 
Kingdom's share increasing from R58 lakhs to R72 lakhs. Imports from 
Germany also showed an increase from R2J- lakhs to R12 lakhs. Imports 
of electrical machinery advanced from R2,05 lakhs 
to R2,55 lakhs of which the United Kingdom sup¬ 
plied to the value of R 1,79 lakhs as compared with Rl,38 lakhs in 1935-36. 
Imports from Germany and the United States of America also rose from R29 
lakhs and R16 lakhs to R37 lakhs and R17 lakhs, respectively. Textile 
machinery was imported to the value of R2,75 lakhs 
in 1936-37, as compared with R3,42 lakhs in 1935-36, 
and R3,24 lakhs in 1934-35. Cotton machinery accounted for Rl,8l lakhs 
of which R95 lakhs represented spinning machinery, 1155 lakhs weaving 
machinery and R6 lakhs bleaching and dyeing machinery. Imports of cotton 
machinery from the United Kingdom fell from 111,63 lakhs to Rl,25 lakhs, 
while German supplies advanced from K17 lakhs to 1128 lakhs. Imports from 
Japan, consisting of spinning and weaving machinery in almost equal propor¬ 
tions, were valued at R6 lakhs as compared with R4 lakhs in the preceding 
year. There was a decrease in the imports of jute mill machinery from HI, 15 
lakhs to R74 lakhs. Supplies from the United Kingdom were valued at 
R70 lakhs as against R 1,02 lakhs in 1935-36. Imports of wool machinery, 
which were comparatively small, also showed a decline from R4 lakhs to 113 
lakhs. There was an expansion in the imports of sugar machinery which were 
valued at R95 lakhs m 1936-37, as compared with 
Sugar mathinoi>. R66 lakhs in 1935-36. These figures compare with 
111,05 lakhs in 1931-35 and R3,36 lakhs in 1933-34. The United Kingdom 
and Germany increased their contiibutions from R50 lakhs and 1111 lakhs to 
R68| lakhs and R12 lakhs, respectively. Receipts from oilier countries also 
showed an increase and included R4 lakhs from the Netherlands, 116 lakhs 
from Java and R6| lakhs from the United Slates of America. 


Electrical machinery. 


Tex'tilo machinery. 


The demand for metal-working machinery, including machine tools, which 
is indicative of industrial activity, has been growing in recent years. Imports 
were valued at 1130 lakhs in 1936-37, as compared with RJ8 lakhs in 1935-36 
and R14 lakhs in 1934-35. The United Kingdom accounted for R20 lakhs 
or 68 per cent, Geimany lor R4 lakhs or 14 per cent, and the United States 
of America for R2| lakhs or 8 per cent, as compared with 68 per cent, 20 per 
cent and 8 per cent,* respectively in the preceding year. There was an 
expansion in the imports of mining machinery which rose from R41 lakhs 
to R71 lakhs, the United Kingdom contributing R22 lakhs or 30 per cent, 
the United States of America R21 lakhs and Belgium R19 lakhs to this 
total. Imports of sewing and knitting machines declined from 84,755 valued 
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at R66 lakhs to 64,791 valued at R51 lakhs. The United Kingdom 
supplied 42,098 machines or 18,153 less than in the preceding year, and 
Germany 21,202 as against 21,889 in 1935-36. The number of typewriters, 
imported chiefly from the United States of America, fell from 15,872 to 
15,829, the corresponding decline in value being from R17 lakhs to R16 lakhs. 
The trade in paper mill machinery showed no great elasticity, being valued 
at R8 lakhs in 1936-37, almost the same as in the preceding year. The 
United Kingdom supplied 78 pet* cent and Germany and the United States of 
America 7 per cent each of the total imports in 1936-37. There are only nine 
paper mills at work in India, which is the same as in the preceding year. 
Imports of oil-crushing and refining machinery were valued at nearly R28 
lakhs as compared with R22 lakhs in the preceding year, the supplies from 
the United Kingdom accounting for R13 lakhs and those from Germany for 
RIO lakhs. Imports of rice and hour mill machinery were valued at R8 lakhs 
or about R1 lakh less than in 1935-36, the United Kingdom contributing 42 
per cent and Germany 28 per cent. Under tea machinery, imports had 
declined from R22 lakhs in 1934-35 to R13 lakhs in 1935-36, but recovered to 
R15 lakhs in the yea rounder review, the United Kingdom accounting for R14 
lakhs. The total imports of agricultural machinery of all kinds were valued 
at III2 lakhs as against RIO lakhs in the preceding year. Of these the 
agricultural tractors and parts accounted for R6 lakhs and ploughs and 
parts for R2 lakhs. The United States of America supplied 67 per cent 
of the total value of the tractors, the United Kingdom contributing 6 per cent 
and Germany 27 per cent. Of the ploughs and parts thereof, the supplies 
from the United Kingdom formed 50 per cent and the United States of America 
28 per eout. Imports of pumping machinery, chiefly from the United King¬ 
dom (1(2lakhs) and the United States of America (R4 lakhs), remained 
fairly steady at R31 lakhs. Imports of refrigerating machinery, which in¬ 
cludes both cold storage equipment and domestic refrigerators, were valued 
at RIG lakhs as compared with R15 lakhs in 1935-36 and RI1 lakhs in 1934-35. 
Imports were, largely drawn from the^United States of America (Rll lakhs) 
and the United Kingdom (1(2 lakhs). Boot and shoe-making machinery, 
largely from Czechoslovakia, and saw-mill and wood-working machinery, 
chiefly from the United Kingdom, were imported to the value of R5 lakhs 
each. 

Imports of beltings of all descriptions receded from R54 lakhs to JM6 lakhs 
of which leather beltings accounted for 1(19 lakhs, cotton beltings for R7 lakhs 
. _ ,. and beltings of other descriptions for R20 lakhs. 

etmg or mat iuur>. q»j ie Kingdom supplied practically the whole 

of cotton beltings imported, while in the case of leather beltings, her supplies 
were valued at R12 lakhs and those from the United States of America at 
R4| lakhs. The value of beltings of other descriptions imported from the 
United Kingdom was R13 lakhs and of those from Japan and Germany Ii3 
lakhs and R2 lakhs, respectively. 

Imports of bobbins declined from 1131 lakhs to R22 lakhs of which the 
United Kingdom supplied to the value of R14 lakhs, Japan 1(5 lakhs and 
Bobbins. Germany R3 lakhs. 
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The following table shows the relative shares of the principal countrief 
in the import trade in machinery and millwork :— 

Imports of machinery and mill-work (including belting for machinery and 


printing machinery). 


— 

1913-14 

(pre-war year) 

1032-33 

1938-34 

1934-85 

1985-86 

1936*37 


ft 
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B 
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ft 
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a 
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a 
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a i 
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(lakhs) 

cent 

(lakhs) 

cent 

(lakhs) 

cent 

(lakhs) 

cent 

(lakhs) 

cent 

(lakhs) 

cent 

United King* . 
dom. 

United States. 

7,41 

90 

8,23 

73'7 

9,11 

68*1 

9,55 

71*9 

9,69 

67*3 

9,64 

65*2 

27 

3 

90 

8*1 

94 i 

7-0 

1,28 

9*6 

1,81 

9*1 

1,86 

9*2 

Germany 

46 

6 

1,04 

9-8 

1,30 

10*2 

3,81 

9*9 

1,70 

11*8 

2,10 

14*2 

Belgium 

'*12 

, 9 

89 

8*6 

43 

3*2 

37 

1*8 

28 

1*9 

31 

2*1 

Other Coun¬ 
tries. 

1 

60 

6*4 

1,54 

11'5 

97 

7*8 

1,40 

9*9 

1,87 

9*3 

Total 

8,26 

~~ 100 

11,16 

100 j 

13,38 

100 

13,28 

~100 

14,88 

100 

74,78 

100 


The fall in the percentage share of the United Kingdom from 67 to 05 
is partly due to a reduced demand for such items of machinery as 
textile machinery, tea machinery, sewing and knitting machinery, etc., which 
are the specialities of British manufactures, and partly to severe German 
competition in almost every item, particularly in oil engines, electrical 
machinery and cotton textile machinery. Germany further increased her 
participation from 12 per cent to 14 per cent, while some of the other 
countries, such as the United States of America and Belgium, also showed 
some improvement. 

Mineral oils (B5,93 lakhs). —The total value of the imports of mineral 
oils of all kinds showed a small increase from 115,92 lakhs in 1935-36 to R5,93 
lakhs in the year under review. India’s requirements cf kerosene and motor 
spirit are largely met from the oilfields of Burma, Assam and the Punjab. 
The production of kerosene in India and Burma in 1936-37 was reported to 
be 173*8 million gallons as against 162*4 million gallons in 1935-36. The 
quantity of petrol produced slightly decreased from 91*7 million gallons 
to 91*1 million gallons. The following table shows the imports of each des¬ 
cription of mineral oil by sea from abroad into British India :— 


Imports of mineral oils into India by sea from foreign countries . 


— 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

j 1936-37 

! 

Fuel oil . , . 

Kerosene — 

In bulk * . . 

Gals. (000) 
7,766 

Gals. (000) 
104,528 

Gals. (000) 
103,871 

Gals. (000) 
111,263 

Gala. (000) 
138,627 

Gals. (000) 
139,729 

52,976 

58,263 

56,628 

67,217 

63,497 

61,221 

In tins . 

15,874 

1,231 

1,520 

1,429 

926 

988 

Total Kebosene . 

68,850 

i 

59,494 

58,148 

68,646 | 

64,423 < 

62,209 

Lubricating oils • . 

14,953 

17,274 

18,166 

19,248 

19,342 i 

19,222 

Benzine, benzol, petrol, 

37 

5,117 

1,606 

1,483 

2,078 1 

9,747 

etc. 

Paints, solutions and 

l 

36 

80 

106 

122 

131 

compositions. 

Other kinds . . 

3,416 

1,335 

4,351 

586 

! 

2,295 

2,971 

Total Mineral Oils . 

95,023 

187,784 

186,222 

201,332 

226,787 j 

234,009 
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1913-14 



1 


Import* of Kerosene oil 

(pre-war 

year) 

1083-34 

1034-35 

1935-36 

1930-37 

United States of America . 
Union of Socialist Soviet 

Gals. 

(000) 

42,311 

Gala. ~ 
(000) 

Gala. 

(000) 

1 Gals. 

1 (000) j 

Gals. 

(000) 

2,263 

858 

1 331 

1 

185 

Republics. 

1,070 

38,234 

43,363 

46,855 

40,770 

Iran .... 

Borneo, Sumatra and 

Celebes. 

2.803 

! 202 

6,770 

10,805 

6,000 

20,815 

1,608 

12.670 

4,684 

13,544 

Straits Settlements . 

2,240 

684 

460 

240 

Other Countries. 

2 

15,659 

4,301 

1,288 

774 

Total . 

08.85C 

58,148 

(58,646 

64,423 

62,209 


Mineral oils. 

Imports of kerosene declined from 64 million gallons valued at R2,17 
lakhs to 62 million gallons valued at HI,96 lakbs. Practically the entire 
imports were obtained in bulk. With the expansion of bulk storage facilities, 
Soviet Russia is pushing her sales into all markets. Imports into India from 
that source, which had increased from 43-4 million gallons in 1934-35 to 46*9 
million gallons in 1935-36, receded to 46*8 million gallons in the year under 
review. Imports from Iran also declined from 10*8 million gallons to 6*7 
million gallons, while those from Netherlands Indies improved from 4*7 million 
gallons to 13*5 million gallons. Consignments from the United States of 
America, which consist of oil of special grades, are small and received in tins. 

The detailed imports 
are given in the 
marginal table. The 
average declared 
value per gallon of 
the imports from 
Soviet Russia and 
Iran was 4 as. 7 p. 
each and of those 
from Sumatra was 
6 as. 3 p. Coastwise 
imports of kerosene from Burma into British India amounted to 120 million 
gallons in the year under review as compared with 106 million gallons in 
1935-36. 

Imports of fuel oils increased in quantity from 139 million gallons to 140 
million gallons but declined in value from R2.20 lakhs to R2,10 lakhs. The 
bulk of these supplies came, as usual, from Iran 
which sent 107 million gallons as compared with 
104 million gallons in 1935-36. Imports from Borneo declined from 31*5 
million gallons to 21*7 million gallons. Arrivals from other countries included 
8*3 million gallons from the Straits Settlements and 2*3 million gallons from 
Soviet Russia. 

Imports of batching oils continued to decline and amounted to 8*3 million 
gallons valued at R19 lakhs as against 8*4 million gallons valued at R26 lakhs 
. in 1935-36, and nearly 9 million gallons valued at 

u mating o s. R4() lakhs in 1934-35. Receipts of other lubricating 
oils, on the other hand, showed a small increase and totalled 10*9 million 
gallons valued at 111,00 lakhs in 1936-37. The trade in batching oils is practi¬ 
cally divided between the United States of America and Borneo iu the pro¬ 
portion of 6*6 million gallons and 1*7 million gallons as against 6*8 million 
gallons and 0*9 million gallons in the preceding year. Imports of other lubri¬ 
cating oils wore drawn chiefly from the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom, tlie former reducing her supplies from 8*2 million gallons 
to 7*9 million gallons and the latter increasing her share from 2*3 million 
gallons to 2*8 million gallons. 

Imports under the Customs classification “ Petroleum, dangerous, flashing 
below 76° F. including petrol, benzine and benzol/’ continued to advance and 
totalled nearly 10 million gallons as against 2 million 
Petrol. gallons in 1935-36, the corresponding increase in value 

being from R14J lakbs to R35 lakhs. The trade is in the hands of a few 
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Imports. 

controlling oil companies and fluctuates greatly from year to year. Soviet 
Russia which had supplied 1*6 million gallons out of a total of 2 million gallons 
in 1935-36, was practically out of the market in 1936-37. Iran controlled the 
supply with 8*4 million gallons in 1936-37, although imports from that source 
in the preceding year were insignificant. Arrivals from other countries 
included 681,000 gallons from Roumania and 698,000 gallons from Germany. 
The total consumption of petrol in India in 1936-37, is estimated at 101*6 
million gallons as compared with 89*8 million gallons in 1935-36. The price 
of petrol in Calcutta was Rl-5-6 per gallon ea>pump till about the 1st of May. 
Since then tko rate has been reduced bvGp. per gallon. In Bombay, petrol 
was sold at 15 as. per gallon ex-pump throughout the year under review. 

Motor vehicles (R4,52 lakhs). —Since 1934-35, the trade in motor 
vehicles has developed a state of great activity. Imports of motor cars 
numbered 12,939 valued at R2,43 lakhs in 1936-37, as compared with 13,590 
valued at 112,51 lakhs in the preceding year and 14,434 valued at R2,59 lakhs 
in 1934-35. The reduction of prices in recent years and the addition of fresh 
decorative and mechanical accessories provided an incentive to the frequent 
exchange of old for new cars, with the result that while there was a steady 
demand for new cars, an organised market for second-hand cars has also 
come into existence. The table below shows the number of motor cars im¬ 
ported during the last ten years, indicating the principal sources of supply : — 


Number of motor cars imported . 


— 

1 

! United 
| Kingdom 

United 
States of 
America 

Canada 

j 

Franoe 1 

1 

t 

Italy 

Other 

Countries 

Total 

1927-28 

. 1 3,600, 

6,031 

. _ 

3,400 

538 : 

1,367 

186 

15,122 

1928-29 

. j 3,645 

10,145 

4,366 

277 ; 

967 

167 

19,567 

1929-30 . 

. ! 3,758 

9,620 

2,318 

364 ; 

1,150 

189 

17,399 

1930-31 

. i 2,885 

| 5,098 

3,250 

261 ; 

917 

190 

12,601 

1931-32 

. 2,178 

; 3,368 

i 676 

161 ! 

510 | 

327 

7,220 

1932-33 

. ! 3,95s 

j 1,201 

296 

84 : 

226 i 

430 

6,201 

1933 34 

. ; 5,348 

1 2.227 

! 1,715 

62 

221 I 

I 186 

9,759 

1934-35 

. i 6,311 

! 5,564 

2,057 

26 

267 

209 

14,434 

1935-36 . 

6,744 

| 3,851 

2,328 

13 , 

210 I 

444 

13,590 

1936-37 

. ! 6,337 . 

3,870 

1,290 

42 . 

382 j 

1 

1,018 

12,939 


The rise in the number of cars imported from the United Kingdom noticed 
in 1935-36, was not maintained and the number of such cars fell from 6,744 to 
6,337. There was a slight improvement in the consignments from the United 
States of America which totalled 3,870 as against 3,851 in the preceding year. 
As might be expected, imports from Canada showed a reduction from 2,328 
to 1,290, due chiefly to the decline in the number of “ Ford ” cars which are at 
present largely supplied from the British Works at Dagenham. Lower prices 
have helped to increase the competitive power of Germany and imports from 
that source numbered 813 as against 335 in 1935-36 and 120 in 1934-35. Im¬ 
ports from Italy also recorded an increase from 210 to 382. Arrivals from 
other countries included 42 from France and 36 from Japan. 
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Motor vehicles. 

The number of motor omnibuses, ’vans and lorries imported during the 
year under review totalled 9,160 as compared with 8,470 in the preceding 
year, the value of the imports rising from Rl,20 lakhs to Rl,31 lakhs. The 
share of the United Kingdom rose from 982 to 1,217, but that of Canada 
declined from 2,335 to 1,719. Imports from the United States of America 
advanced from 5,051 to 6,012. The average declared value of chassis imported 
from the United Kingdom in 1936-37, declined from R2.843 to R2,207. The 
average value for the imports from the United States of America and Canada 
were Rl,125 and Rl,345 as compared with Rl,072 and Rl,312, respectively in 
the preceding year. The following table shows the total number of motor 
omnibuses imported during the last ten years :— 

Imports of motor omnibuses , vans, etc. 


— 

United 

Kingdom 

United 
States of 
America 

Canada 

Other 

Countries 

Total 

1927-28 


. 

447 

3,699 

4,268 

268 

8,682 

1928-29 . 


• 

473 

7,572 

4,610 

135 

12,790 

1929-30 . 



398 

12,017 

2,799 

92 

16,306 

1930-31 



258 

6,197 

2,397 

61 

8,913 

1931-32 . 



435 

3,236 

598 

33 

4,302 

1932-33 . 



517 

1,793 

338 

28 

2,676 

1933-34 



528 

3,692 

1,243 

33 

5,496 

1934-35 . 



1,171 

6,559 

2,058 

185 

9,973 

1935-36 , 



982 

5,051 

2,335 

102 

8,470 

1936-37 



1,217 

6,012 

1,719 

212 

9,160 


Imports of motor cycles showed a recovery and numbered 921 valued a i 
R3| lakhs in 1936-37 as compared with 734 valued at R3£ lakhs in the preced¬ 
ing year. As usual, the largest number came from the United Kingdom 
which supplied 491 as compared with 554 in 1935-36, although she experienced 
a severe competition from Germany which supplied 408 as against 154 in 

the preceding year. The following table shows the number of all classes of* 
* * *” 
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motor vehicles running in the different provinces of British India at tho end 
of March, 1937 

Number of motor vehicles running in British India at the end of March, 1937. 


Provinces 

Motor 

oars 

including 

taxi 

cabs 

Motor cycles, 
including 
scooters 
and auto¬ 
wheels 

Heavy motor 
vehicles 
(lorries, 
buses, 
etc.) 

Total 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Bengal (excluding Calcutta and 
Howrah Town). 

3,839 

253 

1,765 

5,857 

Calcutta including Howrah Town * . 

15,352 

763 

3,331 

10,446 

Bombay f. 

27,300 

1,550 

1,750 

30,600 

Madras City. 

5,062 

512 

797 

6 371 

Madras Presidency (excluding Madras 
City). 

9,706 

840 

4,196 

14,742 

United Provinces * ... 

12,508 

3,277 

3,313 

17,098 

Punjab t 

8,908 

1,690 

8,578 

19,176 

Burma. 

12,190 

903 

6,593 

19,746 

Bihar . . ' . 

5,778 

587 

1,039 

7.404 

Orissa ...... 

! 750 

88 

! 279 

U17 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

4,076 

732 

2,119 

6,927 

Bind ...... 

2,537 

355 

875 

3,767 

Delhi Province . . 

2,338 

262 

650 

3,250 

North-West Frontier Provinoe § 

5,163 

1,658 

3,787 

10,608 

Ajmer-Merwara .... 

657 

77 

175 

909 

Assam. 

2,661 

90 

1,694 

4,445 

Total 

118,825 

11,697 

40,941 

171,463 


* As at 31st December, 1936. f Approximate. J Registered up to 31st March, 1937. 
§ Progressive figures from commencement of registration. 


Imports of cycles and parts thereof in 1936-37 were valued at Hl,12 lakhs 
as compared with Rl,10 lakhs in the preceding year and B99 lakhs in 1934-35. 

... . The total number of cycles imported entire or in 

Cycles lakhs). sections was 165 390 valued at R47 laUl8 ag again8t 

133,595 valued at R39 lakhs in the preceding year. The bulk of the supplies 
came, as usual, from the United Kingdom which sent 151,784 complete 
or 28,715 more than in the preceding year. Imports from Japan and Germany 
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Rubber manufactures. 

were comparatively small and numbered 12,508 and 979 in 1936-37 as against 
9,573 and 796, respectively, in 1935-36. Competition from these countries is 
mostly confined to parts and accessories, imports of which fell from R71 
lakhs to R65 lakhs. Of the total value of these imports in 1936-37, the United 
Kingdom supplied 58 per cent, Japan 23 per cent and Germany 14 per cent as 
against 63 per cent, 21 per cent and li per cent, respectively, in the preced¬ 
ing year. 

The value of rubber manufactures showed a small improvement from 
R2,07 lakhs to 112,11 lakhs in the year under review. The following table 
Rubber manufactures shows the imports of the prinicipal descriptions of 

(E2,U lakhs). rubber manufactures during the past three years :— 

Imports of Rubber manufactures . 



| 1934-35 

1935-80 

| 1936-37 

Pneumatic motor covers . 

Number 

(' 00) 

827*6 

R I 
(000) 

1.24,45 

N umber 

(000; 

280 9 

a 

(000) 

1,26,22 

N umber 

(0001 

290 6 

a 

(000) 

1,32,15 

Pneumatic motor cycle covers . 

i 

4 4 

51 

S‘2 

41 

2-9 

37 

Pneumatic cycle covers . . . 

1,584 5 

19,72 

1,819-1 

23,14 

1,816*9 

23,18 

Pneumatic motor tubes . 

314*3 

17,49 

253 9 

15,63 

264*1 

14,00 

Pneumatic motor cycle tubes . . 

13*7 

31 

4*7 

12 

5*1 

12 

Pneumatic cycle tubes . 

2,150*4 

10,78 

2,005-6 

10,14 

2,424*0 

11,53 

•Solid rubber tyres for motor vehicles 

i 

4*8 

8,81 

8*0 

2 80 

2-3 

1 2,20 


By far the largest item is pneumatic motor covers, imports of which 
represented about 63 per cent of the total value of rubber manufactures im¬ 
ported during 1936-37, and numbered 280,500 valued at El,32 lakhs as com¬ 
pared with 280,900 valued at El,26 lakhs in the preceding year. The United 
Kingdom supplied 227,543 valued at El,05 lakhs as against 216,123 valued 
at E99 lakhs in 1935-36. Imports from Germany rose from 14,465 valued at 
E7 lakhs to 22,128 valued at E10 lakhs, while those from the United States of 
America fell from 19,739 valued at E10 lakhs to 16,020 valued at R7 lakhs. 
The participation of other countries, such as France, Italy and Canada, is no 
longer important. Imports of pneumatic cycle covers were fairly steady at 
R23 lakhs, the United Kingdom, however, increasing her supplies from R16 
lakhs to E18 lakhs. Imports of pneumatic motor tubes increased in number 
from 253,865 to 264,053, but declined in value from R16 lakhs to E14 lakhs. 
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Imports. 

Imports of solid rubber tyres fell from 3,573 to 2,322 in 1936-37, the United 
Kingdom supplying 1,630 as against 2,218 in the preceding year. An event 
of outstanding importance is the establishment, near Calcutta, of a large 
factory for the manufacture of tyres and other rubber goods which com-: 
menced its operations in July, 1936. With the development of local produc¬ 
tion, it is possible that the imports of rubber manufactures will tend to decline 
in future. 

Provisions (R3,20 lakhs). —Imports under this head advanced by R8 
lakhs to R3.20 lakhs in the year under review, all the important items showing 
increases. Imports of biscuits and cakes increased from 54,700 ewts. valued at 
R36 lakhs in 1935-36 to 62,800 cwts. valued at R39| lakhs in 1936-37. Arri¬ 
vals from the United Kingdom alone accounted for 1132 lakhs as against R30 
lakhs in 1935-30. Total imports of canned and bottled provisions were valued 
at R64 lakhs as compared with R05 lakhs in 1935-36. Under this head, 
tinned or canned fish, imported chiefly into Burma, recorded An increase from 
64,100 cwts. to 83,500 cwts. in quantity and from R14 lakhs to R16J lakhs in 
value. Japan continued to increase her sales, her supplies being valued at 
R10 lakhs m 1936-37 as against R7J lakhs in 1935-36 and R5 lakhs in 1934-35. 
The value of supplies from the United Kingdom remained fairly constant at 
R3 lakhs. Imports of canned and bottled fruits, at 44,900 cwts., were larger 
than the preceding year’s total of 43,300 cwts., but lower prices accounted 
for a decrease in value from Rll lakhs to RIO lakhs. Receipts from the United 
States of America were valued at R5 lakhs and those from the Straits Settle¬ 
ments and the United Kingdom at R2J lakhs and ill J lakhs, respectively. 
Imports of unspecified descriptions of canned and bottled provisions fell by 
R1 lakh to R37 lakhs, imports from the United Kingdom amounting in value 
to R24 lakhs as in the preceding year, and those from the United States of 
America to R4 lakhs. Consignments from France and Italy were small, being 
valued at R1 lakh and R| lakh, respectively. The trade in vegetable products 
(vegetable ghi, etc.), is no longer important, the total receipts being valued at 
R1 lakh in the year under review. Imports of farinaceous foods advanced from 
329,000 cwts. valued at R27 lakhs to 349,000 cwts. valued at R29 lakhs. 
There were, however, smaller receipts of milk foods for infants and invalids 
which amounted to 8,700 cwts. valued at R15J lakhs, as compared with 
10,400 cwts. valued at R16| lakhs in 1935-36, while those of other patent 
foods advanced from 45,400 cwts. valued at R30 lakhs to 47,000 cwts. valued 
at nearly R33 lakhs. In both cases, supplies w r ere derived mostly from the 
United Kingdom, imports of milk food from that source declining in value 
from R14 lakhs to R12 lakhs, while those of other patent foods rose from R24 
lakhs to R26 lakhs. An improvement was recorded in the imports of 
condensed and preserved milk which amounted to 210,400 cwts. valued at 
nearly R54| lakhs as against 209,200 cwts. valued at R54 lakhs in 1935-36. 
There were increased supplies from the Netherlands and Australia amounting 
in value to R21 lakhs and R2 lakhs, respectively, while the United 
Kingdom’s contribution fell from R29 lakhs to R26 lakhs. Receipts from 
Denmark w r ere valued at R2 lakhs, almost the same as in the preceding 
year. Burma is the chief consuming province (R39 lakhs); next in import¬ 
ance are Madras (R6 lakhs) and Bengal (R5 lakhs). Imports of butte* 
also rose from 7,700 cwts. to 8,400 cwts. in quantity and from R7 lakhs to 
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Hardware. 

R8 lakhs in value. Imports from Australia and the United Kingdom were 
valued at R3| lakhs and R2 lakhs, respectively, being almost the same as in 
the preceding year. There was also an improvement in the imports of jams 
and jollies which totalled 20,500 cwts. valued at R7| lakhs as against 20,000 
cwts. valued at R7 lakhs in 1935-36. Imports of confectionery, mainly from 
the United Kingdom, rose from R2U lakhs to R23 lakhs. Pickles, chutnies, 
sauces, and condiments also imported mainly from the United Kingdom, 
recorded an increase from 10,800 cwts. to 11,400 cwts. in quantity, the value, 
however, remaining fairly steady at R7 lakhs. Imports of bacon and hams 
amounted to 18,200 cwts. as against 17,100 cwts. in 1935-36, the value of the 
imports improving from R12& lakhs to R13 lakhs. Supplies from the United 
Kingdom and Denmark were valued at R9i laklis and R2 lakhs, respectively. 
The variations in trade in some of the more important articles under provisions 
are indicated in the table below :— 



1929-30 

1933-31 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Articles 

Cwts. 

(000) 

K 

(lakhs) 

Cwts. 

(000) 

R 

(lakhs) 





Cwts. 

">00) 

n 

(lakhs) 

Bacon And liama , 

- 15 

1 G 

15 

12 

10 

11 

17 

12 

18 

13 

Biscuits and cakes. 

65 

55 

39 

30 

•18 

33 

55 

3G 

63 

39 

Tinned or canned 
fish. 

81 

2G 

27 

9 

47 

11 

64 

14 

83 

16 

Cheese 

11 

11 

JO 

8 

H 

S 

11 

8 

12 

8 

■Confectionery 

29 

20 

23 

17 

27 

18 

34 

22 

37 

23 

Butler 

o 

4 


G 

0 

6 

8 

7 

8 

8 

Milk food for in¬ 
fants and in¬ 
valids. 

2T 

37 

i 

12 

10 

9 

14 

10 

17 

(1 

15 

Jains and Jellies . 

10 

1 8 

17 

r> 

17 

G 

20 

7 

21 

7 

Milk, condensed and 
preserved (includ¬ 
ing milk cream). 

243 

j 88 

172 

46 

181 

48 

209 

54 

210 

54 

Other sorts . 


i 2,93 


| h22 

- 

1,31 

— | 

1,35 

: 

—— 

1,37 


The total imports of provisions from the United Kingdom were valued at 
R1,78J lakhs, being almost the same as in the preceding year, but lier relative 
share in the trade fell from 57*2 per cent to 55*8 per cent. Imports from the 
Straits Settlements, consisting largely of farinaceous foods in bulk and, to 
some extent, of goods in transit from Australia, rose from R27 lakhs to R28 
lakhs with a corresponding increase in h *r percentage share in the total trade 
from 8*5 to 8*8 per cent. The Netherlands was responsible for 9*1 per 
cent of the total imports and the United States of America for 5*2 per cent, 
the actual value of the imports from these sources being R29 lakhs and R17 
lakhs as against R25 lakhs and R18 laklis, respectively, in 1935-36. 
Australia and Japan had each more than 4 per cent of the trade, the supplies 
from these two countries being valued at R14| lakhs and R15§ lakhs as 
compared with R12| lakhs and R11J lakhs, respectively, in the preceding 
year. 

Hardware (R2,89 lakhs). —Imports of hardware, which had improved 
from R3,05 lakhs in 1934-35 to R3,27 lakhs in 1935-36, receded to R2,89 
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Imports. 

lakhs in 1936-37. The following table compares the values of the different 
classes of hardware imported during 1929-30 and in the last five years:— 


— 


1020-30 

103-M18 

1088-84 

1084-85 

1085-80 

1086-87 



ft (lakhs) 

ft (lakhs) 

E (lakhs) 

ft (lakhs) 

ft (lakhs) 

ft (lakhs) 

Agricultural Implements 

• 

14 

6 

e 

2 

2 

2 

Other Implements and tools 
machine tools) 

(except 

71 

85 

30 

48 

56 

49 

Builders* hardware . 


40 

27 

21 

24 

26 

23 

Domestic hardware 


13 

0 

8 

9 

10 

u 

Enamelled Ironware . 


32 

28 

22 

18 

10 

16 

Metal lamps 


78 

41 

40 

58 

54 

44 

Metal lamps, parts 


10 

5 

4 

4 

6 

3 

Steves .... 


10 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

Safes, etc. 


2 

•• 


•* 

1 

•• 

Gas mantles 


8 

0 

6 

3 

3 

- 

Other sorts 


2,29 

3,40 

1.30 

1,39 

1,44 

1,35 


With the exception of agricultural implements and domestic hardware, 
imports of all other descriptions recorded decreases. Imports of agricultural 
implements showed an improvement from HI-7 lakhs to R2*4 lakhs, the 
United Kingdom being, as usual, the principal source of supply. The value 
of the imports of other implements and tools, excluding machine tools, declined 
from K50 lakhs to It49jakhs, the share of the United Kingdom remaining 
fairly steady at 50 per cent as in the preceding year. The share of Germany 
declined from 22 per cent to 19 per cent, while the United States of America 
increased her participation from 19 per cent to 22 per cent. Supplies from 
Japan were comparatively small being valued at K2 lakhs. The number of 
metal lamps imported fell from 5,659,000 to 4,666,000, the corresponding 
decline in value being from K54 laklis to 1144 lakhs. These imports were 
chiefly consigned from Germany, the United States of America and Japan, all 
of which reduced their shares. Imports from Germany declined from 
4,007,000 valued at R38 lakhs to 3,973,000 valued at H36 lakhs, and those 
from the United States of America from 1,178,000 valued at 119 lakhs to 
293,000 valued at R3 lakhs. Japan supplied 213,000 metal lamps as 
compared with 294,000, the value of the consignment being HI lakh as in 
J 935-36. The value of parts of metal lamj>s, imported mainly from 
Germany, also declined from R4| lakhs to R3| lakhs. There was a 
decrease of about H4‘lakhs in the imports of enamelled ironware which were 
valued at nearly R15 laklis in 1936-37. Supplies from Japan were smaller 
than in the preceding year and were valued at R9 lakhs as against Rll 
lakhs in 1935-36. Imports from Czechoslovakia also fell from It3J lakhs 
to R2 lakhs. Imports from the United Kingdom, which were confined to 
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high grade materials, as well as those from Germany remained fairly steady at 
B1 lakh each. Imports of domestic hardware, other than enamelled ironware, 
showed a farther improvement from RIO lakhs to. nearly Rll lakhs. Arri¬ 
vals from the United Kingdom in 1936-37 represented 39 per cent, the 
United States of America 20 per cent, Germany 13 per cent and Japan 
12 per cent as compared with 25 per cent, 22 per cent, 22 per cent 
and 16 per cent, respectively, in the preceding year. Imports of builders* 
hardware fell from R28 lakhs to R23 lakhs. Germany, the principal source 
of supply, reduced her share from R15 lakhs to R13 lakhs, but her percentage 
share rose from 54 to 55. The United Kingdom maintained her position by 
supplying to the value of R5 lakhs, or 22 per cent of the imports. Consign¬ 
ments from Sweden decreased from R6 lakhs to R4 lakhs. Imports from 
Japan which are in competition with local manufactures, are comparatively 
small, being valued at about R1 lakh. Imports of stoves, mainly from Sweden, 
were valued at R4f lakhs, almost the same as in the preceding year. Imports 
of gas mantles fell from R3| lakhs to R2$ lakhs, to which Germany contributed 
R2 lakhs in 1936-37. The following table shows the percentage shares of 
the principal countries participating in the import trade in hardware :— 


Imports of hardware . 


— 
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11 
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Notwithstanding competition from Germany and Japan, the United 
Kingdom advanced her position from 32 per cent to 34 per cent, the j-hare 
of the United States of America remaining steady at 9 per cent. Japanese 
products, however, compete more with Germany than with the higher grade 
imports from the United Kingdom. 

The value of cutlery imported amounted to R28| lakhs as against R29 
lakhs in 1936-36. The share of Germany and the United Kingdom remained 
fairly steady at R16 lakhs and R9 lakhs, respectively. 

0,1 6ry * Imports from Japan were valued at R2f lakhs. 

The value of electroplated ware imported remained at R2 lakhs as in the 
. • preceding year, the United Kingdom supplying the 

Electroplated ware. bulk of the requirements. 
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Pa|»er and pasteboards (B£,82 lakhs).-There was a setback in the 
import trade in paper and pasteboard during the year under review, the 
aggregate imports being valued at R2,82 lakhs as compared with R2,99 lakhs 
in 1935-36. Imports of paper of all kinds declined from 2,836,000 cwts. to 
2,718,000 cwts. in quantity and from R2,62 lakhs to R2,46 lakhs in value. 

Printing paper recorded a decrease from 1,014,000 
Printing paper. cwts. valued at R96 lakhs to 991,000 cwts. valued 

at R87 lakhs. An analysis of the detailed figures would, however, reveal 
the steady advance in the receipts of newsprints and similar papers, while 
those needed for posters and display advertising were in smaller demand. 
Imports of newsprinting paper rose from 687,000 cwts. valued at R52 lakhs 
to 735,000 cwts. valued at R53 lakhs, and those of other sorts of white printing 
paper advanced from 86,000 cwts. valued at RJ2 lakhs to 107,000 cwts. 
valued at R15 lakhs. On the other hand, there was a decrease in the imports 
of machine glazed poster paper and miscellaneous printing papers which were 
valued at R3| lakhs and R15 lakhs as against R4J lakhs and R27 lakhs, 
respectively, in 1935-36. Norway and Sweden, owing to the abundance of 
natural resources of raw material, were in a far better position to outbid 
all other countries, which generally depend on imported raw material in 
the supply of printing paper. The combined imports from Norway and 
Sweden amounted to 276,000 cwts. as compared with 331,000 cwts. in tin- 
preceding year, while the supplies from Germany, which are. in the main, 
of Scandinavian origin, advanced from 321,000 cwts. to 431,000 cwts. 
Arrivals from the United Kingdom and Austria fell from 43,000 
cwts. and 93,000 cwts. to 33,000 cwts. and 32,000 cwts., re¬ 
spectively. Imports from Belgium and Japan in 1936-37, at 2,000' 
cw ts. and 7,600 cwts., respectively, were smaller than the corresponding totals 
of 5,700 cwts. and 8.900 cwts. in tlio preceding year. There was a small 
improvement in the imports of writing paper and 
rit mg paper. envelopes from 147,000 cwts. to 150,000 cwts., the 

value, however, showring a decline from R35 lakhs to R34 lakhs. Imports 
from Norway and Sweden declined from 56,000 cwts. and 14.000 cwts. to 
48,000 cw^ts. and 12,000 cwts., respectively. Supplies from the United King¬ 
dom also declined from 32,000 cw T ts. to 30,000 cwts., while those f rom Germany 
advanced from 12,000 cwts. to 31,000 cwts. Imports 
jwpoi. 0 f packing papei fell from 405,000 cwts. valued at 

R53 lakhs in 1935-36 to 364,000 cwts. valued at R48 lakhs in the year under 
reviews Sweden and Norway together supplied 185,000 cwts. or 51 per cent 
of the total quantity imported in 1936-37 as against 246,000 cwts. or 61 per 
cent in the preceding year. Arrivals from Germany increased from 72,000 
cwts. to 85,000 cwts. and those from Austria from 12,000 cwds. to 17,000 
cwts. Receipts from the United Kingdom, at 27,000 cwts., were smaller 
than the preceding year’s figure of 30,000 cwts. 


Imports of old newspapers in bales and bags declined in quantity from 
1,152,000 cwts. to 1,095,000 cwts. and from R42 lakhs to R39 lakhs in value. 
. Of these, the United Kingdom sent 1,084,000 cwts. 

newspapers, e c. and the United States of America, 10,400 cwts. as 
against 1,103,000 cwts. and 48,500 cwts., respectively, in 1935-36. The 
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Paper and pasteboards. 


share of the United Kingdom in the trade was 99 per cent, as against 96> 
per cent in the preceding year. 


Imports of paper manufactures rose from 40,000 cwts. valued at R15| 
lakhs to 41,000 cwts. valued at ft 18 lakhs. The United Kingdom was, as 
r> r usual, the principal supplier, consignments from that 

a per manu actures. source aggregating in value to Rll lakhs. Imports 
of pasteboard, millboard and cardboard, including manufactures thereof, 
declined from 497,000 cwts. valued at R36| lakhs to 485,000 cwts. valued 
at R35 lakhs. Of this, strawboard accounted for Rl 1 lakhs as against R13 
lakhs in 1935-3G. The following table shows the percentage shares of the 
principal countries in the total value of paper and pasteboard imported into 1 
India : - - 


Percentage shares of principal countries in the total value of imports of paper 

and pasteboard . 
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i 
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9*0 

19*1 
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8 ‘ 

0*1 

9*7 

7*8 

4*8 

3-1 

Other countries 


6*6 

9*6 

08 

12*8 

10*0 

«*8 
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100 
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100 


The improvement in the percentage share of the United Kingdom is note¬ 
worthy. German supplies were, in the main, of Scandinavian origin and the 
increase m German participation was chiefly the result of losses sustained 
by Sweden and Norway. 

In 1930 there were altogether 11 paper mills at work in India ; four each 
in Bengal and Bombay, and one each in the United Provinces, Madras and 
Tra vane ore. One mill in Bombay and another in Madras did not, however, 
work during the year. The aggregate production in all the reporting mills 
in India amounted to 971,000 cwts. in 1930-37 as compared with 902,000 
Wood wi > ( ' wts * in m5 -30 and 892,000 cwts. in 1934-35. Im- 

° tK 1>V11> * ports of wood pulp, mostly for the use of Indian 

paper mills, amounted to 221,000 cwts. valued at R15 lakhs as compared with 
309,000 cwts. valued at R20J lakhs in 1935-36. Norway and Sweden together 
accounted for 163,000 cwts. as against 216,000 cwts. in 1935-36, the remainder 
coming chiefly from the United States of America. 
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Chemicals («2,72 lakhs).— There was a decrease in the imports of chemi¬ 
cals which had a total recorded value of R2,72 lakhs in 1936-37 as against 
R3,12 lakhs in 1935-36 and R2,92 lakhs in 1934-35. Sodium compounds 
represented 42 per cent of the total value of chemicals 

8 oditnn compound*. imported during the year, the quantity received 

declining from 2,012,000 cwts. to 1,998,000 cwts. with a corresponding decrease 
in value from 111,38 lakhs to Rl,14 lakhs. Imports of sodium carbonate 
fell from 1,253,000 cwts. valued at R62 lakhs to 1,251,000 cwts. valued at 
R51 lakhs. The chief source of supply was, as usual, the United Kingdom. 
Imports of caustic soda continued to advance in quantity and amounted to 
424.000 cwts. as against 406,000 cwts. in 1935-36, the value, however, showing 
a decline from R41-J lakhs to R36§ lakhs. The United Kingdom supplied 
355,000 cwts. while Japan and the United States of America sent 36,000 cwts. 
and 29,000 cwts., respectively. Imports of sodium bicarbonate fell from 
129,000 cwts. to 121,000 cwts. but those of bichromate rose from 14,200 cwts. 
to 16,400 cwts. Imports of borax receded and amounted to 25,500 cwts. 
as against 32,200 cwts. in 1935-36. There was also a decrease in the imports 
of sodium silicate and sulphide, which amounted to 43,700 cwts. and 43,900 
cwts., respectively, while imports of sodium sulphate showed an increase* from 
4,900 cwts. to 16,600 cwts. Imports of sodium cyanide at 3.000 cwts. were 
smaller by 2.200 cwts. than in the preceding year. 

The total imports of acids fell from 41,100 cwts. valued at R12 lakhs 
to 31.600 cwts. valued at R9 lakhs. Imports of acetic acid remained fairly 
steady at 5,100 cwts., while those of tartaric acid 
A ‘ ld " declined from 3,400 cwts. to 2,600 cwts. There 

were also decreases in the imports of nitric and oxalic acids which amounted 
to 2,300 cwts. and 3,100 cwts. as compared with 4,300 cwts. and 4,200 cwts., 
respectively, in 1935-36. Imports of sulphuric acid, which had improved 
from 3,600 cwts. in 1934-35 to 5,700 cwts. in 1935-36, receded to 2,900 cwts. 
in 1936-37. There were a Iso decreases in the imports of carbolic, hydrochloric 
and citric acids. 


Imports of ammonium salts declined from 57,500 cwts. to 55,100 cwts. 
Bleaching materials also recorded a decrease, imports of which amounted to 

165,000 cwts. valued at R9 lakhs as against 204,000 
other rnomiwiitf. ( . wts< valued ttt R12 lakhs in 1935-36. Imports of 

alum continued to decline and amounted to 4,100 cwts. as against 7,500 cwts. 
in 1935-36 and 11,400 cwts. m 1934-35. There were smaller receipts of alu¬ 
minous sulphates, supplies during the year totalling 34,400 cwts. as against 
35,100 ewts. in 1935-36* The increase in the supplies from Italy, accompanied 
by a decrease from Japan, characterised the imports of sulphur which amount¬ 
ed to 551.000 cwts. as against 520,000 cwts. in the preceding year. The value 
of imports improved from R20| lakhs to nearly R22 lakhs, to which Japan 
contributed R7*9 lakhs and Italy R8-2 lakhs. Imports of carbide of calcium 
.at 65,400 cwts. were'smaller than the previous year’s total of 66,700 cwts., 
the value, however, remaining fairly steady at R7 lakhs. Imports of copper 
sulphate fell from 35,200 cwts. valued at R4 lakhs to 33,100 cwts. valued 
at R3 lakhs. There were also decreases under potassium chlorate and ainc 
compounds, while imports of naphthalene and magnesium compounds 
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increased. The following table gives the percentage shares of the principal 
supplying countries in the total imports of chemicals :— 


Percentage shares of principal countries in the total value of chemicals imported 
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All the principal participating countries, the United Kingdom, Germany 
and Japan, reduced their shares, while the comparatively unimportant 
suppliers like the United States of America, Italy and Norway increased 
their respective contributions. 

Liquors (R2,40 lakhs).—The total imports of liquors, returned at 5-1 
million gallons, were almost the same as in 1935-36, the value, however, 
showing a decrease from R2,48 lakhs to R2,40 lakhs. Of the total quantity 
imported in 1936-37, ale, beer and porter accounted for 75 per cent as against 
76 per cent in the preceding year, while the remainder consisted of spirit and 
wines in the proportion of 21 per cent and 3 per cent as compared with 20 
per cent and 4 per cent, respectively, in 1935-36. Imports of ale, beer and 
porter were almost at the same level as in the preceding year and amounted to 
3*8 million gallons valued at R78 lakhs. Of this, 3*0 million gallons were 
imported in bottles during 1936-37 as against 2*9 million gallons in 1935-36. 
As in the preceding year, the United Kingdom supplied 44 per cent of the 
imports and Japan 20 per cent. The Netherlands increased her contribution 
irom 17 per cent to 18 per cent, while Gorman supplies fell from 15 per cent 
to 14 per cent. German beers are to some extent being displaced by the 
Dutch products, while Japan enters into competition with the products of 
Indian breweries. Of the beer imported in bulk, amounting to 830,000 
gallons, the United Kingdom supplied 98 per cent, only very small quantities 
being drawn from the Netherlands and Belgium. The average value of 
imported. German beer in 1936-37 was R2-9-3 per gallon, Dutch K2-1-10 
per gallon, and Japanese Rl-1-10 per gallon. These figures compare 
with R2-1-3 per gallon in the case of the United Kingdom. Imports 
of stout and porter, almost entirely from the United Kingdom, declined 
from 109,000 gallons to 107,000 gallons, the value of which remained almost 
stationary at R4 lakhs. Imports of spirits, all sorts, increased from 1,051,000 
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gallons to 1,052,000 gallons, with a decrease in value from Rl,48 lakhs to 
Rl,42 lakhs. The imports of the different kinds of spirits are shown below :— 


- | 1835-36 

1930-37 


| Gallons 

ft (lakhs) 

Gallons 

ft (lakhs) 

Brandy... * 

. ; 129,300 

20 

114,700 

18 

Gin .... 

. ; 90,500 

8 

88,500 

8 

Bum .... 

2,300 

» • 

2,300 


Liqueurs 

12,700 

3 

14,000 

3 

Whisky 

. , 353,000 

59 

334,000 

57 

'Spirit, present in drugs . 

130,700 

38 

130,900 

38 

perfumed 

. j 7,000 

7 

6,800 

7 

,» denatured 

. ; 290,400 

3 

337,400 | 

3 

„ other sorts 

. j 28,100 

9 

23,000 

8 


Imports of whisky were, as usual, drawn almost entirely from the United 
Kingdom and amounted to 334,000 gallons valued at R57 lakhs as compared 
with 354,000 gallons valued at R59 lakhs. France takes the lead in the 
supply of brandy and only small quantities are received from the United 
Kingdom and Germany. Imports of brandy declined from 129,000 gallons 
to 115,000 gallons in quantity, and from R20 lakhs to R18 lakhs in value*. 
The United Kingdom, as usual, supplied the largest quantity of gin imported 
into India. The share of the United Kingdom in the total imports of spirits 
was R93 lakhs or 06 per cent, almost the same as in the preceding year. (Con¬ 
signments from France were valued at R25 lakhs as in 1935-36. The United 
States of America reduced her contribution from Rl5f lakhs to R14| lakhs. 
Imports from Germany and Java were also lower than in the preceding year 
and were valued at R3J lakhs and R2J lakhs, respectively. Under wines, 
imports receded to 158,000 gallons valued at R19J lakhs front 188,000 gallons 
valued at R21 lakhs in 1935-36. Of the total imports, France supplied 51,00O 
gallons or 32 per cent, Spain 21,000 gallons or 13 per cent, Italy 10,000 
gallons or 6 per (tent and Portugal 7,000 gallons or 1 per cent. The contribu¬ 
tion of the United Kingdom, including re-exports from the four principal 
producing countries, was 53,000 gallons or 34 per cent, as against 51,000 
gallons or 27 per cent in 1935-36. 

Drugs and medicines (R2>07 lakhs).-The imports of drugs and medi¬ 
cines showed a decrease from R2,ll lakhs in 1935-36 to R2,07 lakhs in the 
. year under review. The trade in proprietary and 
m<^kSes tar ‘ V and paUl11 patent medicines has recorded a marked expansion 
in recent years. The imports which were valued at 
R39 lakhs in 1934-35, advanced to R64 lakhs in 1935-36 and further to R68 
lakhs in 1936-37. Notwithstanding intense competition, the United Kingdom 
increased her supplies from R26 lakhs to R29 lakhs and her percentage 
share in tlxe total trade rose from 41 to 43. Imports from Germany also 
increased from R16 lakhs to R18 lakhs, while those from the United 


States of America fell from R12| laklis to Rllf lakhs. Receipts from other 
countries included R&J lakhs from France, and R27,000 from Japan. There 

was a decrease in the imports of quinine salts which 
Qumme salts. amounted to 99,000 lbs. valued at R23 lakhs as 


compared with 104,000 lbs. valued at R26 lakhs in 1935-36. The principal 
suppliers were Germany and the United Kingdom. The former reduced 
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her share from 45,000 lbs, to 38,000 lbs. and from Rll lakhs to R8§ lakhs in 
value, while the supplies from the latter remained fairly stationary at 28,000 
lbs. valued at R8 lakhs. Java sent quinine worth R3 lakhs as against R2 
lakhs in 1935-36, Imports of cod liver oil showed a further improvement 
from 106,000 lbs. to 196,000 lbs. Imports of camphor 
arap or ‘ declined from 2*2 million lbs. to 1*9 million lbs. in 

quantity and from R22 lakhs to R21 lakhs in value, Japan and Germany 
contributing Rll lakhs and R7 lakhs, respectively. There was a noticeable 
decrease in the imports of saccharin from 91,000 lbs. valued at nearly R4 
lakhs to 23,000 lbs. valued at Rf lakh. Unspecified descriptions of drugs 
and medicines imported during the year were valued at R91 lakhs, almost 
the same as in the preceding year. 

Sait (R 00 lakhs),— Imports of salt declined in quantity from 389,000 
tons in 1935-36 to 382,000 tons in the year under review, but the value of the 
imports rose from R57 lakhs to R60 lakhs. Aden, as usual, was the prin¬ 
cipal supplier, and receipts from that source amounted to 295,000 tons valued 
at R45 lakhs as against 296.000 tons valued at R40 lakhs in 1935-36. There 
were smaller supplies from Germany which amounted to 78,000 tons valued 
at R13 lakhs as compared with 81,000 tons valued at R14 lakhs in the pre¬ 
ceding year. The United Kingdom sent 2,400 tons or 1,200 tons more than 
in the preceding year, while Egypt reduced her supplies from 11,300 tons to 
6,600 tons. There were no imports from the Italian East Africa. The 
following table shows the percentage shares of the principal countries 
participating in the trade : 


Percentage shares of the principal countries in the imports of salt 
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Total quantity impoutkd 
(in tons). 

007,300 

843,850 

544,124 

372,708 

377,670 

388,974 

382*177 
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Bengal and Burma are the principal consumers of foreign salt. The 
former took 300,000 tons or 79 per cent of the total quantity imported in 
1936-37, as against 328,000 tons or 84 per cent in the preceding year. Imports 
into Burma amounted to 82,000 tons or 21 per cent as compared with 61,000 
tons or 16 per cent in 1935-36. The coastwise imports of Indian salt into 
Bengal in 1936-37 amounted to 230,000 tons as compared with 239,000 tons 
in the preceding year. The following table shows the prices at Calcutta, per 
100 maunds, of Liverpool, Hamburg (Vaca), Aden and Indian salts at about 
the end of each month during 1936-37 :— 
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The above figures are exclusive of duty. It should be remembered that 
Liverpool and Hamburg salt were liable to an additional duty, not applicable 
to Aden or Bombay salt. This additional duty has, with effect from the 
21st April 1936, been reduced to 1 \ as. per md. (R9-6-0 per 100 mds.). 

Sugar (R24 lakhs) .—The world’s sugar production in 1936-37 was esti¬ 
mated by Messrs. Willett and Gray at 30,978,330 tons as compared with 
28,663,117 tons in 1935-36. The area under sugarcane in India in 1936-37 
was 4,433,000 acres as compared with 4,022,000 acres in 1935-36. The acreage 
under improved varieties of cane in the different provinces continued to show 
an increase, being estimated at 3,071,000 acres in 1935-36 as against 2,446,000 
acres in 1934-35. The production in terms of gur (raw sugar) in 1936-37 
is estimated at 6,719,000 tons or 810,000 tons more than in the preceding 
year. The total number of sugar factories manufacturing direct from cane 
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feugat*. 

during the Reason 1936-37 was 146 as against 137 factories in operation in 
the season 1935-36. A few of these had, however, gur refineries attached. 
The number of factories reported to be engaged in refining gur during the 
season 1936-37 was 9. The following table gives the production of sugar 
in Indian factories during the last ten seasons as estimated by the Director. 
Imperial Institute of Sugar Technology:— 


Production of Sugar from Cane and Our . 


Season* 

Direct from 
Cane 

Refined from 
Our 

Total 






Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

1927-28 . 





67,684 

52,055 

119,739 

1928-29 . 





(18,050 

31,038 

99,088 

1929-30 . 




. 

89,768 

21,150 

110,918 

1930-31 . 





119,859 

31,791 

151,650 

1931-32 . 





168,581 | 

69,539 

228,120 

1932-33 . 





290,177 

80,106 

370,283 

1933-34 . 





453,965 

61,094 

515,059 

1934-35 . 





578,115 

39,103 

617,218 

1935-36 . 


. 



912,100 

50,067 

962,167 

1936-37(a) 

• 

. . 


j 

1,072,500 

32,300 

1,104,800 


(a) Estimated. 


* Relates to the period from November to October in the case of factories working 
with cane and from January to December in the ease of those refining gur. The principal 
crushing period is from November to May. 


It will be noticed that there has been a steady increase in production 
during the last few seasons. In 1936-37 it has reached a total of 1,105,000 
tons which compares with 962,000 tons in 1935-36, 617,000 tons in 1934-35 
and 515,000 tons in 1933-34. According to the returns furnished under the 
Sugar Excise Duty Act of 1934, the production of sugar in the twelve months 
ending March, 1937, was 1,055,000 tons, being in excess of 173,000 tons over 
the corresponding figure for 1935-36. According to the Director, Imperial 
Institute of Sugar Technology, the quantity of sugar available for consump¬ 
tion in India was 1,010,000 tons in 1935-36, as against 1,015,000 tons m 1934- 
35 and 932,000 tons in 1933-34. As complete figures for stocks of sugar at 
the ports and upcountry centres are not obtainable, these estimates of con¬ 
sumption are necessarily approximate. 
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Imports. 

Th© progressive decline in the imports of sugar into India will be apparent 
from the table below :— 


Imports of sugar, all kinds (excluding molasses ). 



1018-14 

i 








(pre-war 

I year) 

1929-80 | 

! 

1981-82 

1982*88 

1088-84 

1984-86 

1086*86 

1986-37 


! Tons 

Tons 1 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Chttcd Kingdom 

. 900 

59,80© 

22,900 

84,900 

86,700 

16,800 

28,400 

230 

Java 

. 688,000 

781,100 

366,800 

294,800 

194,400 

175,900 

150,400 

15,020 

Mauritius 

. : 130,600 

.. 

.. 


.. 


.. 


Strait* Settlements . 

2,000 

600 

400 

200 

200 

200 

300 

130 

China and Hongkorig 

. 1,500 ! 

0,100 

5,000 

2,200 

8,400 

3,900 ! 

3,100 

6,010 

Germany 

700 ! 

15,200 

15,400 

800 


200 | 

1,000 


Austria . 

• / \ ! 
j 74,000 j j 

1,400 

400 

•• 

*• 

•• 

•• 

1 •• 

Hungary 

36,500 

000 


1,7U0 

.. 

• • 


Netherlands 

! 

2,500 

600 

500 

1,300 

1,800 ! 

1,800 j 

1,050 

Belgium . 

* 

1,800 

200 

2,600 

1,900 

2,100 

300 | 

50 

France . 

. 

11,900 

i 

.. 

.. 

1,000 < 

.. I 

1 

.. 

Cxeehostovakia 

» .. i 

9,700 

1,100 

* 500 

.. 

100 ' 



Other countries 

400 

1 

i 

13,500 , 

102,700 

33,600 

21,700 

20,900 ; 

20,900 

060 

Total all oouifTBiBg 

, l 

808,000 | 

989,600 

616,100 1 

869,500 

261,800 

. „ .... 

222,900 j 

201,200 

23,100 

Value B (lakhs) 

14,29 

15,51 

6,01 

4,12 | 

2,70 

2,11 , 

1,91 

24 


Imports into British India in 1936-37 fell sharply from 201,000 tons valued 
at Rl,91 lakhs to 23,000 tons valued at R24 lakhs. These imports consisted 
largely of sugar, 23 D. S. and above, which in 1936-37, totalled nearly 19,000 
tons of'which 15,000 tons came from Java and 3,000 tons from China and 
Hongkong. Of 2,300 tons of sugar below 23 JD. S. received during the year, 
1,700 tons were despatched from China and Hongkong and 500 tons from 
Japan. Imports of beet sugar, amounting to 1,900 tons as against 23,600 
tons in 1935-36, were drawn chiefly from the Netherlands which supplied 
1,600 tons or about 200 tons less than in the preceding year. Imports from 
the United Kingdom which had totalled 20,500 tons in 1935-36 practically 
disappeared in the year under review . Imports of sugar into the Kathiawar 
ports mainly from Java, in 1936-37 amounted to 16,000 tons, raising the 
total for all-India to 39,100 tons as against the corresponding total of 289,200 
tons in 1935-36. There w^ere no imports of molasses into India in 1936-37 
as in the preceding year. Re-exports of sugar increased from 3,000 tons to 
9,000 tons. Exports abroad of Indian sugar were small amounting to only 
500 tons in 1930-37. * Exports of molasses rose from 1,000 tons to 24,000 
tons in 1936-37 of which the United Kingdom absorbed 14,000 tons. 

The price of sugar, Java, White granulated, T. M. O, quality, per ewt. ex - 
godowu, at Bombay was generally lower than in the preceding year and ranged 
between R12-14-0 and R13-9-0 during 1936-37. In Calcutta, the quotations 
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Instruments and apparatus. 

of Java, White, 25 D. S. and/or higher, were higher in the first half of the 
year than in the corresponding period of the preceding year. During the 
second half, however, the position was reversed. The ex-factory price of a 
typical Indian Sugar (Crystal No. 1) at Cawnpore was R8-10-0 per maund at 
the beginning of April. The price thereafter displayed a declining tendency 
and touched R8-6-0 on August 21. The rate ranged between R8-6 and R8-8 
up to the end of November. In December, when new sugar came into the 
market, the price was quoted at R7-34 on the 4th, declining further to R7-5 
on the 31st day of the month. The rapid decline that followed brought 
the price down to R6-6 on the 12th Maroli. An improvement by 
two annas was noticed by the end of March. 

Other articles. —The following table shows the course of the trade in some 
of the other articles of importance in imports : — 


— 

191314 

(pre-war 

year) 

1929-30 

1933 34 

i 

1934-35 | 

1935-36 

1936-37 


ft (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

Instruments, apparatus, etc. . 

1,82 

5,38 

4,02 

4,73 

5,18 

5,19 

Dyeing and tanning substances 

Ml 

2,13 

2,46 

3,08 

3,34 

3,01 

Spices ..... 

1,73 

3,26 

1,56 

1,65 

1,62 

1,88 

Glass and glassware 

1,95 

2,52 

1,22 

1,33 

1,39 

1,28 

Precious stones and pearls, unset 

1,07 

1,10 

75 

50 

48 

98 

• 

Tobacco . . . . . | 

i 

75 ! 

2,70 

72 

62 

62 

81 

Cement ..... 

66 

64 

22 

24 

22 

19 

Coal and coke . . . . 

- 

11 

46 

14 

12 

13 

15 


Imports of instruments and apparatus, which had risen from 114,73 lakhs 
in 1934-35 to B5,18 lakhs in 1935-36, were well maintained at R5,19 lakhs 
in the year under review. There was, however, a 
ra^us^R^lS^akhe)! appa decrease in the imports of electrical instruments and 
* ’ apparatus which were valued at 313,04 lakhs as 

compared with R3,08 lakhs in the preceding year. The United Kingdom, 
the chief source of supply, reduced her share from Rl,75 lakhs to RJ ,70 lakhs, 
while Germany and Belgium increased their contributions from R37 lakhs 
and S3 lakhs to R43 lakhs and R5 lakhs, respectively. Imports from Japan 
fell by R$ lakh to R17 lakhs, and those from the Netherlands declined to R6 
lakhs from S13 lakhs in 1935-36. Imports from the United States of America 
and Italy were also lower than in the preceding year and were valued at R36 
lakhs and R3J lakhs as compared with R38 lakhs and R6 lakhs, respectively. 
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Imports* 

Details of imports under the various classes of electrical instruments and 
apparatus during the past three years are given in the table below :— 


— 

1934-35 

1835-36 

1936-37 


ft (l&kbs) 

B (lakhs) 

B (lakhs) 

Electric fans and parts thereof .... 

„ wires ana cables. 

25 

87 

33 

94 

35 

94 

fWegraph and telephone instruments 

15 

18 

19 

Electric lamps and parts thereof .... 

59 

64 

58 

Batteries . 

15 

21 

26 

Carbons, electric. 

2 

* 

2 

Accumulators.. 

8 

8 

6 

Electric lighting accessories and fittings, includ¬ 
ing switches. 

7 

8 

6 

Meters.. . • 1 

12 

10 

11 

Electro-medical apparatus, including X-ray 

apparatus. 

Switch hoards (other than telegraph and telephone) . 

4 

! 

5 

4 

1 4 

4 

3 

{Jnenomerated. 

43 

41 

40 

Total 

1 2,81 

i 

3,08 

3,04 


With the development of the Indian film industry, imports of raw films 
continued to expand and totalled 67*8 million feet (1124 lakhs), as compared 
with 00*7 million feet (1121 lakhs) in 1935-36, 00*1 million feet (1121 lakhs) 
in 1934-35 and 30*9 million feet (1115 lakhs) in 1933-34. The total length of 
exposed films was 9*4 million feet with an aggregate value of 1125 lakhs, as 
compared with 8*8 million feet valued at 1120 lakhs in 1935-36. Besides, 
B12 lakhs' worth of cinema talkie apparatus and equipment, which have been 
separately recorded from April 1936, were imported during the year 1936-37, 
chiefly from the United States of America and Germany. Imports of photo¬ 
graphic appliances, not included in these figures, were valued at 1129 lakhs. 
The imports of wireless apparatus in 1936-37, including wireless valves worth 
R31 lakhs which were for the first time recorded under this head, were valued 
at 1135 lakhs. In 1935-36 the recorded imports were valued at 1128 lakhs 
and in 1934-35 at 1116 lakhs. Botli transmitting and receiving apparatus 
are included in these figures, the share of complete receivers being 3125 lakhs 
in 1936-37. Even if wireless valves were left out, the figures would still 
show an increase in the imports of wireless apparatus in 1936-37 in compari¬ 
son with the preceding two years. The increase in wireless apparatus was 
largely shared by the United States of America and the United Kingdom, 
which sent supplies to the value of R16 lakhs and 3113 lakhs as against 3112 
lakhs and BIO lakhs, respectively, in 1935-36. Imports from the Netherlands 
showed a comparatively small increase and were valued at 314 lakhs. Of 
other descriptions of instruments and apparatus, scientific instruments dropped 
from R16 lakhs to 3114 lakhs, surgical from R15 lakhs to 3114 lakhs, musical 
from 3126 lakhs to 3122 lakhs and optical from 318 lakhs to R7£ lakhs. The 
value of the total imports of instruments and apparatus from the United 
Kingdom declined from 112,70 lakhs in 1935-36 to 312,60 lakhs in 1936-37, 
and concurrently her relative share in the total trade dropped from 52 per 
cent to 50 per cent. Imports from the United States of America, on the 
other hand, which increased from R87 lakhs to 3193 lakhs, represented IB per 
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Dyeing and tanning substances. 

cent of the total imports as against 17 per cent in the preceding year. The 
value of German supplies also increased from R74 lakhs to RS2 lakhs, repre¬ 
senting 16 per cent of the total imports as compared with 14 per cent in 
1935-36. Japan’s share was fairly steady at R31 lakhs as in the preceding 
year. 

There was a decrease in the imports of dye stuffs from R3,34 lakhs to 
R3,01 lakhs, of which imports of coal-tar dyes were valued at R2,61 lakhs 
as against R3,03 lakhs in 1935-36. Imports of 
stimces^^^oi ^lakhfe)f 8U * > " alizarine dyes, however, advanced from 2-3 million 
lbs. to 2*5 million lbs. in quantity, the value remain¬ 
ing fairly stationary at RIG lakhs. Cither coal-tar dyes fell from 18-1 million 
lbs. to 14*4 million lbs. in quantity and from R2,87 lakhs to R2,45 lakhs in 
value. The bulk of the imports of coal-tar dyes came from Germany which 
sent 11*7 million lbs. as against 13*8 million lbs. in the preceding year. Im¬ 
ports from the United Kingdom also decreased from 2*2 million lbs. to 1*8 
million lbs. Other countries participating in this trade also recorded a de¬ 
crease in their respective contributions, the share of the United States of 
America dropping from 1*4 million lbs. to 791,000 lbs., that of Japan from 1*4 
million lbs. to 1*2 million lbs., and of Switzerland from 670.000 lbs. to 
458,000 lbs. The following table shows the details of imports of coal-tar 
dyes during the past three years 





Quantity. 

Value. 



1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 



lbs. (000) 

lbs. (OOO) 

*■ 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs 

R (lakhs) 

Imports of Alizarine Dyes — 







From 

United Kingdom 

726 

575 

578 

5 

4 

4 

»» 

Germany 

2,742 

1,720 


18 

12 

11 

*» 

United States . 

21 

., 


.. 



*» 

Switzerland 

0 

4 

ft 


., 


99 

Czechoslovakia 

130 

0 

235 

1 


1 

99 

Other countries. 

1 

•• 

•« 

1 

-• 



Total 

3,626 

2,305 

2,547 

25 

16 

16 

Imports of other Coal-tar Dyes — 

II 






From United Kingdom . . 


1,609 

1,197 

27 

37 

33 

ft 

U. S. 6 . R. 

■KJ31 

194 

499 

3 

1 

3 

•» 

Germany 

aRJEIa 

12,134 

9,937 

1,73 

1,90 

1,68 

99 

Japan .... 


1,405 

1,156 

10 

12 

11 

99 

United States . 

1,003 

1,427 

791 

10 

14 

8 

99 

Italy . • 

171 

151 

97 

4 

3 

2 

M 

Belgium • 

21 

213 

55 

•, 

3 

1 


France .... 

140 

221 

150 

4 

5 

3 


Netherlands 

18 

115 

63 

.. 

2 

1 

*> 

Switzerland • 

648 

666 

453 

wmm 


15 

9* 

Other countries . . 

6 

7 

4 

■9 

mm 

•• 


Total 



14,402 

2,49 

2,87 

2,45 
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Imports. 

Imports of barks for tanning, mostly from South Africa, rose from 262,900 
cwts. valued at R13J lakhs to 431,600 cwts. valued at R19J lakhs in 1936-37. 
Imports of cutch and gambier, of which the Straits Settlements is the chief 
source of supply, showed a decline from R5§ lakhs to R5 lakhs. Imports of 
saffron, mostly from Spain, registered a decline from 35,200 lbs. to 30,700 
lbs., the value of the receipts in 1936-37 being R8 lakhs, or about R1 lakh 
more than in the preceding year. 


There was an increase in the imports of spices which amounted to 1,758,000 
-cwts. valued at Rl,88 lakhs in 1936-37, as compared with 1,634,000 cwts. 

valued at Rl,62 lakhs in 1935-36. With the excep- 
fcpiccfl (HJ,88 lakhs). ti(m (|f IK . ppel% a n ot j lcr descriptions showed an 

increase. Imports of betelnuts rose from 1.319,000 cwts. valued at R97 
lakhs to 1,502,000 cwts. valued at Hi,25 lakhs. The imports were, as usual, 
drawn chiefly from the Straits Settlements and, to a less extent, from Ceylon, 
both of which increased their supplies from 1,218,000 cwts. and 83,000 cwts. 
to 1,346,000 cwts. and 119,000 cwts., respectively. Imports of cloves im¬ 
proved from 71,000 cwts. to 98,000 cwts. in quantity and from R23 lakhs 
to R38 lakhs in value. Kenya Colony and Zanzibar and Pemba together 
supplied 62,000 cwts., almost the same as in the preceding year, but larger 
supplies were available from Madagascar, imports from which source amounted 
to 22,000 cwts. as against 3,000 cwts. in the preceding year. Imports of 
pepper, which had shown a striking increase from 6,000 cwts. in 1934-35 to 
130,000 cwts. in 1935-36, declined to 39,000 cwts. in the year under review. 
The Straits Settlements and Java sent 9.000 cwts. and 29,000 cwts. as against 
37,000 cwts. and 93,000 cwts., respectively, in 1935-36. Imports of ginger rose 
from 10,000 cwts. to nearly 17,000 cwts. and of nutmegs from 9,300 cwts. 
to 9,400 cwts. 


The total value of imports of glass and glassware fell from R],39 lakhs 
in 1935-36 to Rl,28 lakhs in 1936-37. Japan retained her predominant posi- 
* lion in this trade and, although her share showed 

Gla8 “ R| 28 l |aWm 1 r WaW a decline froni 1100 lilklls t( > lakhs, lier relative 
share advanced from 47 per cent to 49 per cent. 
Czechoslovakia came next with K20 lakhs or 15 per cent, followed by 
Germany (12 per cent), Belgium (10 per cent) and the United Kingdom (8 per 
cent). Turning to different descriptions of glassware imported, bottles and 
phials, beads and false pearls, and sheets and plates showed noticeable de¬ 
creases, Glass bangles, imports of which had declined from R31 lakhs in 
1934-35 to R27 lakhs in 1935-36, recovered to R28 lakhs in the year under 
review. Beads and false pearls imported showed a decrease from 22,000 
cwts. valued at R15 lakhs to 19,000 cwts. valued at R12 lakhs. The princi¬ 
pal sources of supply of both these classes were, as before, Japan and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. The former is displacing the latter in the imports of bangles, while 
beads continue to be drawn chiefly from Czechoslovakia and, to a lesser ex¬ 
tent, from Italy. The share of Japan in the combined imports of these two 
items was R19 lakhs, as in the preceding year, while that of Czechoslovakia 
showed a decrease from R17 lakhs to R16 lakhs. Imports of sodawater 
bottles, chiefly from Japan, Germany and the United Kingdom, numbered 
32,000 gross (R5 lakhs) as compared with 50,000 gross (R8 lakhs) in 1935-36. 
Bottles of other descriptions imported amounted (o 813,000 gross (R18 lakhs) 
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Tobacco. 

as against 989,000 gross (R22 lakhs) in the preceding year. The total value 
of bottles and phials imported declined by R7 lakhs to R23 lakhs. Imports 
of sheet and plate glass also declined from 31 million square feet in 1935-36 
to 27 million square feet in 1936-37, the declared value showing a decrease 
from R24J lakhs to R21J lakhs. Supplies from Belgium were valued at 
R12 lakhs as against R13 lakhs in the preceding year, but those from the 
United Kingdom, representing chiefly the superior qualities, remained at 
R3 lakhs as in 1935-36. Japan’s contribution was worth R5 lakhs. Among 
other descriptions included in this category, mention may be made of table¬ 
ware and funnels, globes and glass parts of lamps, imports of both these items 
remaining fairly steady at R4J lakhs and R6 lakhs, respectively. 

Imports of precious stones and pearls rose from R48 lakhs in 1935-36 
to R98 lakhs in 1936-37. The increase was noticeable only in the case of 
diamonds imports of which advanced from R31 
I>re pcarL (R98lakhs) an<1 ^ a ^ iS *'° R84 lakhs, while other precious stones and 
pearls unset recorded a decrease from R6 lakhs and 
RIO lakhs to R4 lakhs and R9 lakhs, respectively. Belgium, as usual, was 
the chief source of supply of precious stones, the value of her contribution 
rising from R30 lakhs to R75 lakhs. Supplies from the Netherlands amounted 
to R5A lakhs as against Rl-| lakhs in the preceding year. The United 
Kingdom further increased her share in this trade to R0 lakhs from R4 lakhs 
in the preceding year. Consignments from the Bahrein Islands, consisting 
mainly of pearls, showed a decrease from 115 lakhs to R4 lakhs, while imports 
from Arabia remained fairly steady at R5 lakhs. 

In 1929-30, imports of cigarettes amounted to 5-3 million lbs. ; since 
then these imports have progressively declined and amounted to 593,000 lbs. 

in 1933-34. From 1934-35, the imports continued 
o >atco (usi a is). a( j vance as a result of the revision of duties, and 

in the year under review amounted to 919,000 lbs. valued at R32 lakhs as 
against 831,000 lbs. valued at R28 lakhs in 1935-36 and 614,000 lbs. valued 
at R22 lakhs in 1934-35. The bulk of the imports was, as usual, from the 
United Kingdom which supplied 877,000 lbs. valued at R30 lakhs as against 
780,400 lbs. valued at R27 lakhs in the preceding year. It may be mentioned 
that the British manufacturers have been supplying, for some years past, the 
popular brands of cigarettes from their Indian factories for local consump¬ 
tion. Arrivals from other countries included 22,000 lbs. from the United 
States of America, 6,000 lbs. from China, 3,000 lbs. from Egypt and 5,000 lbs. 
from Japan. Imports of unmanufactured tobacco, which had declined from 
3 million lbs. in 1934-35 to 1*9 million lbs. in 1935-36, recovered to 3*3 million 
lbs. in the year under review. Imports of raw tobac o were obtained chiefly 
from the United States of America which supplied 3*1 million lbs. in 1936-37 
as compared with 1-5 million lbs. in 1935-36 and 1*8 million lbs. in 1934-35. 
Imports from other countries included 170,000 lbs. from the United Kingdom, 
26,000 lbs. from the Netherlands, 11,000 lbs. from Belgium and 7,000 lbs. from 
Imports of tobacco for pipes increased from 51,000 lbs. in 1935-36 to 
58,000 lbs. in the year under review. The United Kingdom supplied 37,000 lbs. 
and the United States, 11,500 lbs. as compared with 35,000 lbs. and 6,100 
lbs., respectively, in 1935-36. Imports from Australia also showed an increase 
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from 8,400 lbs. to 8,800 lbs. Imports of cigars numbered 735,000 with a 
total weight of 13,900 lbs. as compared with 787,000 weighing 12,800 lbs. 

Imports of cement continued to decline and amounted to 51,000 tons 
valued at R19 lakhs as compared with 59,000 tons valued at R22 lakhs in 

1935-36 and 67,000 tons valued at R24 lakhs in 
Cement (R19 ak s). 1934.35. The Indian requirements are largely met 

from the local cement works which produce cement equal in quality to the 
imported material. The Indian cement industry has recently taken a great 
step forward with the grouping of the ten principal concerns under unified 
control. The new combine, known as Associated Cement Companies, is 
expected to show considerable economies in working, and it is doubtful whe¬ 
ther imports will show much expansion in future. Owing to remoteness of 
their situation from Indian cement works, the Madras Presidency and Burma 
remain the principal consuming markets for imported cement, although their 
requirements declined from 21,600 tons and 15,900 tons to 20,100 tons and 
12,100 tons, respectively. The bulk of the consignments came, as usual, 
from the United Kingdom, supplies from that country amounting to 38,000 
tons (R15 lakhs) as against 47,000 tons (R19 lakhs) in 1935-36. Imports 
from Japan declined from 10,000 tons to 8,000 tons. Arrivals from other 
countries included 2,500 tons from Yugoslavia and 500 tons from Germany. 
The total production of Portland cement in India amounted to 997,000 tons 
in 1936-37 as compared with 891,000 tons in 1935-36 and 781,000 tons in 
1934-35. 

Imports of foreign coal increased in quantity from 59,400 tons in 1935-36 
to 74,900 tons in 1936-37 and in value from R9 lakhs to Rll lakhs. With 
the exception of Sind, imports into other provinces 
oa a 8 * increased. Bombay took 26,700 tons as against 
13,300 tons, and Burma and Bengal 9,800 tons and 2,600 tons as against 3,100 
tons and 600 tons, respectively, in the preceding year. Imports into Sind 
fell from 42,000 tons to 36,000 tons. There were no imports into Madras. 
The following tabic shows the sources of the imports of foreign coal during 
1929-30 and in the last five years :— 


— 

1929-30 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1 

1934-35 

1935-30 

1936-37 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

United Kingdom 

19,000 

16,000 

10,000 

12,000 

10,000 

17,000 

Union of South Africa 
(mainly Natal). 

197,000 

14,000 

36,000 

32,000 

19,000 

37,000 

Japan 

1,000 

l 

300 

2,000 

•* 

3,000 

Australia . . 

2,000 

3,000 

6,000 

4,000 

5,000 

2,000 


As will be seen from the above table, the imports from the Union of South 
Africa (mainly Natal) which had fallen from 32,000 tons in 1934-35 to 19,000 
tons in 1935-36, recovered to 37,000 tons in the year under review. There 
was also an increase in the receipts from the United Kingdom from 10,000 
tons to 17,000 tons, while supplies from Australia dropped from 5,000 tons 
to 2,000 tons in the year under review. Japan, which had sent nothing in. 
1935-36, re-enterfed the market with 3,000 tons in 1936-37. 
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Imports. 

Dutiable baggage. 

The imports of baggages which are dutiable but not otherwise specified 
have been separately recorded from April, 1936. The total value of such 
articles, in the year under review, amounted to R13 lakhs. The following 
classes of dutiable baggage are, however, recorded under their respective 
heads and are necessarily excluded from this:—(i) Firearms, cartridges ard 
other arms and ammunitions, (ii) wireless sets and instruments, apparatus 
and appliances, (iii) liquors and spirits, (iv) furniture and carpets, (v) jewel- 
ery, silverware and plated ware, including silver and plated cutlery and 
(vi) vehicles, including motor cars. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Exports of Merchandise. 


The following table 
articles exported from 


shows the comparative importance of the principal 
British India:— 


Exports. 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


— 

1032-33 

1033-34 

1034-35 

1035-36 

1036-37 

Percentage on 
total exports 
of merchandise 
in 1936-87 

( Cotton, raw and waste 

20,69,05 

27,01,47 

35,44,87 

34,47,04 

45,17,38 

23 03 

X Cotton manufactures 

3,29,11 

2,72,63 

2,64,80 

2.02,72 

3,78.43 

1*03 

5 Jute, raw 

0.73,03 

10,03,27 

30.87,31 

13,70,76 

14,77,10 

7*53 

\ Jute manufactures . 

23,71,18 

21,37,40 

21,46,83 

23,48,05 

27.94,75 

14*25 

Tea .... 

3 7,13,28 

10,84,50 

20,13,10 

10,82,41 

20,03,81 

30*22 

Seeds 

13,30,08 

13,66,15 

10,54,10 

10,33,05 

18,46,03 

0 42 

Oram, pulse and flour . 

3 0,07,00 

11,74.70 

31,84.40 

12,40,87 

15,37,02 

7 84 

Metals and ores . 

4,08,38 

5,48,70 

5,03,27 

7,73,35 

8.03,02 

4*00 

Leather 

4,70,42 

5,82.08 

5,47.88 

5,62,80 

7.36,37 

3*75 

Hides and skins, raw . 

2,70,87 

4,25,33 

3,13,07 

4 33,30 

4,43,40 

2 26 

Wool, raw and uianufac- 

3,77,73 

2,72,48 

2,10,27 

2,02,56 

3,73 80 

3 91 

tured. 






Lac 

3,24,24 

2,4(5.44 

3,20.06 

1,58.36 

2.34.21 

3 39 

Oilcakes 

1,00,51 

1,64.72 

1,06,00 

1.03.03 

1,81,70 

2,26,03 

3*36 

Paraffin wax 

2,01,88 

2,28.01 

2,27,87 

3,05,00 

3 00 

Wood and timber 

30,18 

84,24 

1,10,27 

1,34,57 

1 77,47 

0*01 

Fruits and vegetables . 

00.52 

00,06 

1.07.78 

1,04,06 

1,60,80 

0 87 

Rubber, raw 

8,78 

31 1.8 

65,80 

88,71 

1,04,03 

0 53 

Fodder, bran and 

70,20 

46,64 

77,30 

73,43 

05,74 


pollards 

31,52 


60,07 

01,00 


Mica 

44,74 

83.40 

0 48 

Tobacco 

77,11 

03,80 

81,00 

02,43 

02.53 

0*47 

Colfeo 

1,00,81 

1,02,45 

72.71 

1,02,20 

83.07 

0*43 

Coir 

60,24 

76,06 

70,86 

87,81 

70,06 

0 36 

Oils 

53,70 

57,24 

53,36 

63,65 

69,07 


Hemp, raw 

32,36 

36,00 

30,03 

60,34 

60,27 

0*35 

Dyeing and tanning 
substances. 

75,43 

78,60 

71,61 

70,35 

64,43 

0*33 

Spices 

Manures 

72,33 

72,20 

77,34 

54 08 ! 

55,41 

0 28 

20,30 

25.45 

31,84 

38,23 

51,42 

0*20 

Bones for manufacturing 

31,82 

24,38 

31,06 

32,10 : 

46,45 

0 24 

purposes. 

Fish (excluding canned 

45,71 

44,87 

44,55 

45,60 

44,06 

0*23 

fish). 







Bristles 

13,63 

37,47 

23,41 

22,78 

28,01 


Provisions and oilman’s 

32,62 

28,12 

27,87 

27,13 

28,38 

0*14 

stores. 







Drugs and medicines , 

31,26 

23,81 

25,05 

25,44 

27,34 

20.43 


Coal and coke 

44,30 

37,35 

20,22 

17,33 

010 

Fibre for brushes and 

24.02 

22.02 

10,15 

23,03 

10,08 

010 

brooms. 




Apparel 

Building and Engi¬ 

8,03 

13, It 

13,33 

32,81 

13.76 

007 

0,21 

0,84 

0,75 

10,45 

12,60 

0*06 

neering materials 

other than of iron, 
steel or wood. 

i 




Saltpetre 

! 12,26 

! 15,26 

13,78 

13,20 

11,53 

0*06 

Animals, living . 

10,(0 

0,86 

32,24 

0,26 

8,31 

0*04 

Cordage and rope 

7,73 

3,18 

6,55 

7,36 

6,85 

7,51 

0*04 

Silk, raw and manufac¬ 

3,20 

4,60 

0,50 

6,06 

0 04 

tured. 






Sugar 

2,10 

2,38 

2,43 


5,68 

003 

Candles 

4,74 

5,33 

6,00 

5,33 

4,08 

0*03 

Horns, tips, etc. . 

2,48 

3,22 

2,47 

2,82 

4,37 

0*02 

Tallow, stearine and wax 

1,07 

' 3,08 

3.10 

80 

96 


Opium 

11,25 

72,65 

6,81 

1 



All other articles 

2,70,06 


2,62,27 

3,48,03 

5,51,42 

2*81 

Total Value of Ex¬ 
ports. 

132,27,21 

347,25,07 

151,66,97 

160,52,10 

196,12,46 

100 
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Cotton. 

Cotton (R44»41 lakhs).* —The world’s production of cotton which had 
risen sharply in 1985-36 is reported to have further advanced in the following 
season. The Indian cotton crop of the season 1936-37 has been estimated at 
6,307,000 bales of 400 lbs. each, as compared with 5,933,000 bales in 1935-36 
The American crop of 1936, estimated at 12,399,000 bales of 500 lbs. each 
(equivalent to 15,499,000 bales of 400 lbs. each), was larger than the preceding 
year’s crop of 10,638,000 bales (or 13,297,000 bales of 400 lbs. each). Increas¬ 
ed production was also reported from the TJ. S. S. R., China and Egypt. The 
world’s stocks at the end of the season 1935-36 rose slightly than in the pre¬ 
ceding year, but the consumption was higher than at any time since 1928-29. 
In the United States of America, there was a considerable reduction of Govern¬ 
ment holdings of raw cotton at the end of the 1935-36 season and the prices 
advanced. The increased world demand was the predominant factor in the 
rise of prices earlier in the year, but since July, 1930, the prices were greatly 
influenced by crop conditions. The first Government estimate of the area 
under cultivation in the United States of America issued on July 8, was 
considerably below expectations. In August, the production was estimated at 
12,481,000 bales which was reduced to 11,121,000 bales in September. It ros rt 
again in October and November and the final estimate in December, 1936, 
placed the crop at 12,407,000 bales. On January 4, 1937, the V. S. A. Govern 
nient announced the terms of further release of loan co'ton in February and 
March, and this tended to accentuate the rise in prices of raw cotton which 
touched new high levels in March, 1937, being the highest since June, 1930. 

In the Liverpool market, the quotation for Middling American cotton 
on the spot was 6*50 d. per lb. on the 3rd April and, except for a small recession 
in the first week of May, ruled higher until it reached 7•6(W. on July 11. By 
the end of August, the price fell to 6-70 d. but firmed up again and stood at 
7*02rf. on October 2. In the succeeding weeks there was an easier tendency 
but the price rose again towards the end of December and, with small fluctua¬ 
tions, advanced to its highest point 7-95rf. by the end of March, 1937. 

The Bombay market was generally featureless in the first two months of 
the year, Broach April-May 1936 contract moving from R197 per candy of 
784 lbs. on the 2nd April, the lowest quotation of tb** year, to 11200 on the 
22nd May. Reports of unfavourable weather conditions in the'JTnifced States 
of America, especially drought in the East, created some sensation and the 
prices for July-August contract, which commenced with R201 on May 29> 
gradually advanced to R224 on July 3, and spurted up to R238 on July 10, 
immediately after the publication of the United States of America low crop 
report. A week later the market took a downward turn on receipt of advices of 
good crop in the United States of America which were supported by the Bureau 
Report issued on the 8th August. From the low' level of R211 (April-May 
delivery) at the end of August, the prices showed some improvement till the 
end of October, and remained fairly steady in November owing to strong 
overseas demand. The quotations in December were definitely on a higher 
level, as heavy purchases were reported to have been made by Japan and stood 
at 11228 on the 30th December. In January, the prices remained steady, 
but lack of Japanese interest and a reduced demand from local mills brought 

* Acknowledgments are due to the Secretary. Indian Central Cotton Committee, for 
assistance in connection with these paragraphs. 
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Exports. 

them down to R220 on the 19th February. There was, however, a renewed 
activity in March and the rise of prices in New York and Liverpool led to a 
corresponding improvement in Bombay, and the price rose to its highest point 
of R245 on the 19th March, there being very little change during the remainder 
of the year. 

The following statement compares the prices (spot) of Indian cotton (Fine 
Broach) and American Middling at Liverpool during 1930-37. It will be seen 
from the accompanying chart illustrating the price parities that throughout 
the year under review, the parity was on a lower level and was therefore more 
favourable to India than in the preceding year. Earlier in the year the parity 
which stood at 83*5 on April 3, remained somewhat high. But after the first 
week of May it was on a lower level and touched 78*4 on July 17. Subse¬ 
quently, there was a rise, but towards the end of the year, the parity dropped 
to its lowest point 77 on the 12th March and stood at 78*6 on the 25th March. 


Prices of Indian and American cotton at Liverpool with parities (per cent of 

Indian on American). 


— 


PRICE l’RR LB. 

PARITIES 
(per < eut 
of Indian 
on Ameri¬ 
can) 

— 

Prick per lb. 

PARITIES 
(per ont 
of Indian 
on Ameri¬ 
can) 


Middling 

American 

Fine 

Broach* 

Middling 
American 1 

Fine 

Broach* 



d. 

d. 



d. 

d . 


1836— 





1936 — cofttd. 




April 

3 

G-50 

5 43 

83 5 

October 2 

7*02 

5*80 

83*5 

»» 

9 

6-57 

5-40 

■ 

„ 9 

6*86 

5*76 

84*0 

»* 

17 

6*58 

5*43 

■k$KI 

„ 16 

6 99 

5*79 

82*8 

** 

24 

6 62 

5*57 

frfl 

„ 23 

6-96 

5*66 

81-3 






30 

6*81 

5*61 

82*4 

May 

1 

6*46 

5*44 

84*2 

November 6 

6*92 

5*72 

82*7 


8 

6-46 

512 

79*3 

„ 13 

6-71 

5*54 

82*6 

»» 

13 

G-50 

5*20 

79*3 

„ 20 

6*76 

5 61 

83 0 

tt 

?2 

6-57 

5*22 

79*5 

„ 27 

6*72 

5*58 

830 

** 

20 

6-64 

5-22 

78*6 

December 4 

6*81 

5*63 

82*7 

June 

4 

6*68 

5*37 

80*4 

„ 11 

6 93 

5*71 ! 

82*4 

*» 

12 

6-82 

5*61 

80*8 1 

„ 18 

6*88 

5*62 

81*7 

M 

19 

700 

5*6 7 

81 0 

„ 24 

7*01 

5*68 

81*0 

M 

26 

718 

5*80 

80*8 

„ 31 

7*10 

5*89 

83 0 

July 

3 

718 

5*87 

81*8 

1937— 




»• 

10 

7-58 

6*19 

81*7 

January 8 

711 

5*89 

82*8 

*» 

17 

7 47 

5*86 

78*4 

„ 15 

7*20 

5*95 

82 6 

M 

24 

7*33 

5*82 

79*4 

„ 22 

7*16 

5*91 

82-5 

it 

31 

710 

5*7 2 

80 6 

„ 29 

7*34 

5*99 

816 

August 

7 

702 

i 5*64 

80*3 

February 5 

7*30 

5*92 | 

81*1 

88 

14 

6 92 

5*57 

80*5 

tt 1 

7*28 

5*88 j 

808 

9t 

21 

6-74 

5*44 

80*7 

„ 19 

7*22 

5*74 

79*5 

88 

28 

6-70 

5*48 

81*8 

„ 26 

7*41 

5*77 

77*9 

September 

■ 4 

6 70 

5*53 

82-5 

March 5 

7*70 

601 

78*1 

tt 

11 

6-99 

5*78 

82*7 

„ 12 

7*94 

6*11 


88 

W J 

6*9S 

5*76 

82*5 

„ 19 

7*88 

6*28 

79-7 

tt 

25 | 

673 

5*64 

83*8 

„ 25 

7*95 

6*25 

78 6 


* 81 nee Juno, 1936, the quotations relate to good staple, and are nominal. 


The exports of Indian* cotton in 1936-37 totalled 4,268,000 bales as com¬ 
pared with 3,397,000 bales in the preceding year. Japan, as usual the best 
customer, took 2,426,000 bales or 667,0C0 bales more than in 1935-36. It 
is interesting to observe that the share of India in the total imports of raw 
cotton into Japan, as recorded in the Japanese trade accounts, which had 
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stood at nearly 32 per cent in 1934 prior to the Indo-Japanese Trade Agree* 
ment, sharply rose to nearly 43 per cent in 1934 and further to 44 per cent 
in 1936, chiefly at the expense of the United States of America from which 
Japan still continues to draw the bulk of her requirements. Owing chiefly 
to the activities of the Lancashire Indian Cotton Committee, the exports to 
the United Kingdom steadily advanced from 342,000 bales in 1933-34 to 
347,000 bales in 1934-35, 456,000 bales in 3935-36 and 601,000 bales in 1936-37. 
The fall in the exports to Germany from 264,000 bales to 215,000 bales was 
largely compensated by increased shipments to Belgium which amounted to 
311,000 bales in 1936-37 as compared with 225,000 bales in 1935 36. Exports 
to Italy were 11,000 bales more than in the preceding year and amounted to 
165,000 bales, while those to France were smaller by a like amount and totalled 
155,000 bales. Shipments to Spain and China declined from 68,000 bales 
and 109,000 bales to 26,000 bales and 72,000 bales, respectively, in 1936-37 
while those to the United States of America and the Netherlands increased 
from 57,000 bales and 44,000 bales to 92,000 bales and 51,000 bales, respect¬ 
ively. It will be seen that on the whole Indian cotton was generally in better 
demand in foreign markets than in the preceding year due partly to the favour¬ 
able price parity for most of the months of the year 1936-37. The following 
statement gives the monthly exports of Indian cotton during the last live 
years with the pre-war average :— 


Exports of Indian cotton in bales of 400 lbs . 


— 

Pre-War 

average 

1909-11 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

April 

303,000 

95,000 

290,000 

418,700 

288,6(0 

484,700 

May 

248,SCO 

115,900 

232,100 

4 45,000 

445,7< 0 

398,700 

J une 

218,000 

121,suo 

308,200 

360,200 

264 ,81 0 

H 

July 

190,100 

100,400 

213,700 

318.200 

186,800 


August 

110,300 

83,300 

170,400 

IS 0.700 

123,8(0 

169,000 

September 

75,300 

103,200 

69,300 

145,900 i 

125,900 

160,200 

October . . . 

00,800 

120,500 

84,700 

114,200 

175,100 

137,100 

November. 

101,400 

121,500 

113,300 

166,500 

181,200 

2C9.100 

December 

158,200 

1 (>4,600 

162,700 j 

236,100 


406,800 

January . 

319,800 

267,200 

251,200 

364,900 


615,200 

February . 

318,300 

373,800 


367,700 


444,100 

March 

295,800 

316,000 


383,200 

518,500 


Total 

2,407,300 

2,043,200 

2,820,800 

3,490,300 

3,396.600 



Exports from Bombay amounted to 51 per cent of the total quantity of 
raw r cotton exported from India in the year under review and those from 
Karachi to 39 per cent. 

Imports of foreign cotton, mostly into Bombay, which had risen from 
339,000 bales in 1934-35 to 429,000 bales in 1935-36* declined to 364,000 bales 
in 1936-37. British East Africa continued to be the principal source of supply 
and sent 224,000 bales as compared with 231,000 bales in the preceding year. 
There were larger supplies of Egyptian cotton which totalled 104,000 bales 
as compared with 87,000 bales in 1935-36. Imports from the United States 
of America dropped to 5,000 bales from 58,000 bales in 1935-36. Imports of 
staple fibre, almost entirely into Bombay, in 1936-37 amounted to 1,865 cwts. 
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Exports. 

as compared with 1,308 cwts. in 1935-36. The quantity of foreign cotton 
re-exported from Bombay and Sind during the last five years is shown in the 
following statement:— 


— 

1932-33 



1935-36 

1936-37 


Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

To Germany 

s . 

1,389 

431 

1,394 

459 

„ United Kingdom . 

342 

1,848 

235 

6 

454 

>, Ceylon . 

22 

22 

.. 

633 

. • 

„ Japan . 

297 

1,361 

3,192 

78 

. . 

„ Other countries 


370 

387 

28 

45 

Total 

i 

661 

4,990 

4,245 

2,139 

958 


It will be seen that since 1933-34 the re-exports of foreign cotton have 
steadily declined. 

During the cotton season 1936-37, over 3,129,000 bales of raw cotton were 
received in Bombay up to the end of August, 3937, as against 3,170,000 bales 
in the corresponding period in the preceding year. The estimated stock of raw 
cotton held by exporters, dealers and mills in Bombay, at the end of August,* 
1937, was 682,000 bales as compared with 701,000 bales in 1935-30. The con¬ 
sumption of Indian cotton by mills in India during 1936-37 was slightly higher 
than that of the preceding year, being estimated at 2,612.000 bales, as 
compared with 2,609,000 bales in 1935-36. The table below shows the quan¬ 
tity consumed in the different centres of the industry in the last five years :— 


Consumption of Indian raw cotton in Indian mills. 
_(In bales of 400 lbs.)_ 


— 

1932-33 



1935-36 

1936-37 

Bombay Island 

570,601 

530,352 

601,618 

666,409 

615,180 

Ahmedabad 

335.640 

853,090 

378,458 

304,665 

301,595 

Bombay Presidency 

1,104,738 

1,078,344 

1,201,309 

1,177,273 

1,109,364 

Madras 

i;89,430 

273,852 

296,330 

339,493 

398,535 

United Provinces . 

265,538 

209,642 

289,061 

307,493 

316,833 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

118,517 

108,298 

121,300 

122,900 

124,050 

Bengal 

107,376 

102,900 

105,989 

99,774 

86,448 

Punjab and Delhi 

88,852 

71,835 

78,137 

i 87,832 

93,673 

Rest of British India 

31,736 

33,011 

36,661 

41,090 

35,377 

Total British India. 

2,006,187 

1,937,842 

2,128,787 

2,175,861 

2,104,280 

Total Indian States 

372,828 

352,088 

424,653 

433,517 

447,744 

Total India . 

2,379,015 

2,289,930 

2,553,440 

2,609,378 

2,612,024 
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Cotton manufactures. 

Cotton manufactures (B8,78 lakhs). —As noted in an earlier part of 
this Review, the total production of cotton piecegoods in Indian mills remained 
practically the same as in the preceding year and amounted to 3,572 million 
yards. In 1934-35 the production was 3,397 million yards. The quantity 
of Indian cotton consumed in the mills in 1936-37, estimated at 2,612,000 
bales, was 3,000 bales more than in the preceding year, while there was a 
decrease of 65,000 bales in the quantity of foreign cotton imported. The 
following table shows the production of piecegoods in Indian mills, month 
by month, in Bombay Island, Ahmedabad and the rest of India during the 
last three years :— 


(In thousands ol yards) 


Month 

Bombay Island 

Ahmedabad 

Rest of India 

1034-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1934-35 

1935-30 

1030-37 

1934-85 

1035-36 

1036-37 

April 

65,800 

07,645 

08,524 

82,437 

79,480 

81,819 

96,234 

106,358 

120,938 

May 

20,238 

101,804 

102,052 

96,000 

84,248 

81,552 

107,891 

114,818 

124,271 

Jane 

47,610 

101,334 

101,381 

90,066 

74,040 

77,678 

107,702 

107,380 

124,372 

July 

82,237 

105,422 

100,060 

84,881 

73,716 

73,611 

110,357 

115,833 

124,569 

August . 

04,031 

107,884 

91,253 

80,676 

73,405 

08,508 

114,082 

117,64 4 

119,124 

September 

96,842 

99,148 

90,264 

81,722 

76,301 

73,491 

108,498 

112,280 

119,132 

October . 

106,104 

106,444 

90,082 

00,444 

82,000 

76,823 

116,550 

112,653 

118,615 

November 

101,618 

107,415 

82,768 

01,764 

86,412 

74,500 

111,161 

117,031 

113,021 

December 

107,256 

111,087 

101,055 

111,548 

99,316 

09,203 

122,723 

122,615 

121,874 

January , 

101,847 

103,028 

101,803 

83,848 

73,004 

90,055 

114,464 

118,067 

125,813 

Vebruary 

07,011 

97,400 

93,764 

77,614 

75,974 

79,998 

107,669 

116,474 

118,210 

March . . 

04,787 

97,614 

102,170 

77,667 

78,305 

85,973 

105,107 

. 

117,122 

122,050 

Total 

1,026,361 

1,236,205 

1,150,085 

1,049,567 

056,891 

063,901 

1,322,528 | 

1,878,275 

1,451,998 


f1934-35 3.397,456 

GRAND TOTAL . < 1935-36 3,571,371 

1 1936-37 3,571,987 

As compared with 1935-36 there was a decline of 80*1 million yards in pro¬ 
duction in the Bombay Island, but an increase of 7*0 million yards in Ahmeda¬ 
bad and 73*7 million yards at all other centres in India taken together. Stocks 
of piecegoods in Indian mills on the 1st April 1937 were lower than on the 
corresponding date in the preceding year and amounted to 540 million yards 
of which Bombay Island accounted for 24*8 per cent and Ahmedabad 29*8 
per cent. Exports of Indian piecegoods recorded an improvement in the 
year under review and totalled 102 million yards as compared with 71 million 
yards in the preceding year. Only a small proportion of Indian production 
is exported. In the year under review exports formed 3 per cent of the total 
production, while in the preceding year the proportion was 2 per cent. The 
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Exports. 

following table sets forth the quantities of piecegoods exported from 1929-30 
onwards and the average exports during the war years :—* 


(In thousand yards) 


— 

Wot 

average 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1984-35 

1980-86 

1936-37 

Cotton piecegoods— 

Grey 

74,570 

15,043 

9,798 

8,585 

4,682 

4,165 

6,850 

8,867 

23,229 

White 

1,475 

1,199 

399 

267 

358 

292 

534 

1,828 

4,644 

Coloured . 

80,377 

117,184 

87,520 

95,784 

61,402 

52,004 

50,809 

61,060 

73,763 

Total 

150,428 

133,426 

97,715 

104,636 

66,442 

56,461 

57,693 




Exports of all the descriptions of cotton piecegoods showed marked 
increases. Ceylon continued to be the most important market for Indian 
piecegoods and took nearly 25 million yards in the year under review, or 6 
million yards more than in the preceding year. Iran absorbed 12 million 
yards, or an increase of 3 million yards over 1935-36. Shipments to the Straits 
Settlements advanced from 7*7 million yards to 12*8 million yards. There 
were also smaller increases in the exports to other neighbouring territories 
such as Iraq, Aden and Dependencies, Arabia, Federated Malay States, and 
to Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Portuguese East African Territories, while 
shipments to Mauritius and Dependencies fell from 5 million yards to 4 million 
yards. Exports to other countries included 13*3 million yards (0*4 million 
yards) to Egypt, 3*8 million yards (7*2 million yards) to Nigeria and 2*9 million 
yards (1*9 million yards) to Bahrein Islands, the corresponding figures for 
the preceding year being given in brackets. 

The detailed figures of production and exports of the different classes of 
cotton piecegoods for the past three years and for 1913-14 are given below :— 

Production in Indian Mills . 


— 

1913-14 
(pre-War yeai) 

1934 35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

<3rey and bleached piecegoods— 
Shirtings and longcloth 

Million 

yards 

292-5 

Million 

yards 

863*5 

Million 

yards 

842’8 

Million 

yards 

900*7 

Cbadars. 

69*9 

59*0 

59*5 

65'9 

Dhuties. 

234*8 

1,110-0 

1,240-5 

1,117-7 

T. cloth, domestics and sheetings. 

128*9 

161*9 

152*1 

170*5 

Drills and jeans 

27*8 

118*6 

128*9 

136*6 

Other sorts .... 

68*5 

328*7 

349*7 

370*4 

Total 

872*4 

2,641*7 

2,773-5 

2,761-8 

Coloured piecegoods. • . 

291*9 

755*8 

707-2 

810*2 

Total piecegoods 

1,164*3 

3,397*5 

3.571-4 

3,6720 
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COTTON PDECEGOODS. 

Chart showing the production, imports and exports of cotton piecegoods 
during the years 1927*28 to 1936-37 as compared with the averages of 
the pre-war, war and post-war periods. 












Cotton manufactures. 

Exports. 


— 

1913-14 

(pre-War 

year) 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 


Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Urey and bleaehed piecegoods— 

yards 

yards 

yards 

yards 

Shirtings. 

2*2 

20 

4*2 

8*8 

Chadara and dhnties 

7*6 

1*3 

1*0 

1*6 

T. cloth and domestics . 

21*6 

0*3 

•. 


Drills and jeans .... 

00 

0*5 

10 

1 *i*3 

Other sorts ..... 

: 12-2 

2*8 

4*0 

16*3 

Total 

44*2 

6-9 

10-2 

27-9 

Coloured piecegoods .... 

! 45*0 

60-8 

fll’0 

73-7 

Total piecegoods 

i 

! 89*2 

i 

j 57-7 

i 

71*2 

101*6 


The following table shows the average declared values per yard of exported 
piecegoods compared with the corresponding values for imported piecegoods 
in 1913-14 and the last five years :— 


Imported piecegoods. 



- 1913-14 | 

1932-33 I 

1933-34 

1934-35 | 1935-36 

1936-37 


ft A. P. j 

R A. P. 

R A. P. 

i 

R A. P. J R A. P. 

R A. P. 

Crey 

.028 

0 2 3 ‘ 

0 2 2 

0 2 1 ; 0 2 1 1 

0 2 1 

White 

.! 0 2 11 

0 2 10 

0 2 11 

0 3 X ! 0 3 o’ 

0 3 3 

Coloured 

.035 

0 3 2 

0 3 2 

0 3 3:0 2 11 

i 

0 3 1 

Indian piecegoods exported . 


- i 1913-14 

1 

1932-33 

i 

1933-34 

1934-3S 1935-36 

1936-37 


R A. P. 

R A. F. 

R A. P. 

R A. P. R A. P. 

R A. P. 

drey 

. . . .027 

0 4 4 

0 4 2 

! 0 3 7:0 3 3 

0 2 10 

White 

. . . «i 0 6 0 

0 5 0 

0 4 11 

j 0 3 10 0 3 6 

0 3 6 

Coloured 

. . . .! 0 8 0 

>051 

0 4 9 

jo 5 10 4 9 

0 4 7 


As compared with the preceding year, the average declared value of grey 
and coloured goods exported declined during the year under review, while 
those for white goods showed no variations. These values are still high 
in comparison with those of the corresponding descriptions of imported 
piecegoods. 
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Exports. 

Exports of handkerchiefs and shawls in the piece, consisting mostly of 
what are known in the trade as Madras handkerchiefs, were valued at R45 
lakhs as compared with R30 lakhs in the preceding year. These are mostly 
destined to West African territories, although a great part of the trade goes 
through the United Kingdom. 

The figures of production of cotton twist and yarn in Indian milts are given 
in the table on page 36. The exports of cotton twist and yarn advanced 
from 9*7 million lbs. to 12*1 million lbs. in quantity and from R47 lakhs to 
R59 lakhs in value. The principal customer is Syria which took 3*6 million 
lbs., or over a million lbs. more than in the preceding year. The exports to 
Iraq and the Straits Settlements also rose from 0*9 million lbs. and 1*3 million 
lbs. to 1*0 million lbs. and 1*4 million lbs., respectively, while those to Aden 
declined from 1*5 million lbs. to 1*1 million lbs. Among other countries, 
there were small increases in the exports to Cyprus and Belgium but de¬ 
creases in the case of Roumania and the United Kingdom. Asiatic Turkey 
which had taken nothing in 1935-36 required 80,000 lbs. in the year under 
review. 

Jute and jute manufactures (R4S,72 lakhs). —The official estimate 
of the jute crop of 1936 placed the outturn at 9,636,000 bales as against 
7,240,000 bales in 1935. Arrivals of raw jute in Calcutta and the neighbouring 
mill area in the year ending March, 1937, amounted to J 0-1 million bales as 
compared with 8-2 million bales in the preceding year. During the season 
ended June, 1937, arrivals totalled 10*3 million bales or 2*4 million bales less 
than in the preceding season. Throughout the year the prices of raw jute 
were greatly influenced bv the low prices of manufactured goods. Early in 
the year the price of jute “ Firsts ” at Calcutta per bale of 400 lbs. was 1134-12 ; 
later the prices declined,Firsts ” reaching R29-0 on the 21st July. It became 
evident that the crop which was expected to be bigger than in the preceding 
season would not be sufficient for world requirements, with the result that 
the prices recovered to some extent and remained fairly steady at about 1131 
in August. In the latter half of September then 1 , was a setback. In October, 
the Government of Bengal announced that they would continue their scheme 
of restriction of raw jute in 1937 by issuing instructions that an effort should 
be made to reduce the 1937 sowings by 3/16ths of the area in the standard 
year 1934-35. Thereafter, the prices gradually firmed up to R35-12 on Decem¬ 
ber 22, and, except for the two months January and February when there was 
a slight reaction, remained equally firm till the end of the year, the quotation 
on Marcli 30, being R36-8. 

In London, the price of jute “ First Marks ” per ton, which opened with 
£19-7-6 on the 3rd April, almost steadily declined to £16-7-6 on the 24th July. 
After a period of comparative steadiness in August and September, prices 
moved up and reached £19-1-3 on December 30. There was a reaction in 
January and February, 1937, but the prices firmed up again and on March 
J9, the rate stood at £19-13-9. 

The total exports of raw and manufactured jute during the year under 
review amounted to 1,792,000 tons as compared with 1,523,000 tons in the 
preceding year, an increase of 18 per cent. The value of these shipments 
also rose by 16 per cent, from R37 crores to R43 crores. Both raw and manu- 
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fuctured jute showed increases. The following table shows the exports of 
caw jute and manufactured goods during the past five years :— 



Exports of 
raw Jnto 

Percentage 

variation as 

compared 
with 1032-38 

Exports of 
sacking 
bags and 
cloth 

Percentage 

variation an 

compared 
with 1032-33 

Exports of 
hessian 
bags and 
cloth 

Percentage 
variation as 
compared 
with 1932-33 

1032-33 




Tons (000) 
503 

100 

Tons (000) 
372 

100 

Tons (000) 
296 

100 

1033-34 




748 

133 

357 

06 

304 

103 

1034-35 



* 

752 

134 

367 

00 

310 

105 

1035-36 




771 

137 

300 

105 

354 

120 

1036-87 



_! 

821 

146 

470 

126 

488 

165 


The exports of raw jute at 821,000 tons were the highest since 1928-29 
and were valued at R14,77 lakhs. These figures compare with 771,000 tons 
valued at R13,71 lakhs in the preceding year. The United Kingdom in¬ 
creased her purchases from 166,000 tons in 1935-36 to 189,000 tons in 1936-37. 
Exports to Germany were very much reduced, having amounted to 134,000 
tons as against 152,000 tons in the preceding year. This decline is partly due 
to the prohibition of pure jute yarn and textiles for domestic consumption 
in Germany as a result of which jute products sold in Germany 
should contain a mixture of flax, hemp or paper. Shipments to the 
Netherlands, on the other hand, showed very little variation and 
amounted to 19,800 tons. Purchases by the United States of America, France 
and Belgium were on a larger scale and amounted to 88,000 tons, 86,000 tons 
and 70,000 tons as compared with 79,000 tons, 75,000 tons and 56,000 tons, 
respectively, in 1935-36. Spain required only 17,000 tons or 34,000 tons less 
than in the preceding year, her purchases in the latter half of the year being 
on a restricted scale. On the other hand, exports to Italy advanced from 
49,000 tons to 76,000 tons. Shipments to tine IT. S. S. R., which had increased 
from 3,500 tons in 1934-35 to 15,000 tons in 1935-36, rose slightly to 16,000 
tons in the year under review. Among other countries, there were increased 
exports to Japan, Brazil and the Argentine Republic, while Egypt, China 
and Australia took less than in the preceding year. 

Concurrently with the increased overseas demand, the Indian consumption 
of raw jute also showed an advance in 1936-37, when the restrictions on mill 
production were removed by the Indian Jute Mills Association. The following 
table shows the exports of raw jute and Indian consumption of raw jute in 
the last five seasons, July to June : — 



Exports of 
raw jute* 

Consumption 
in India* 

Excosr of con¬ 
sumption over 
Exports (%) 


Tons(000) 

Tons(000) 


1932-33 . 

629 

780 

+24 

1933-34 . 

769 

771 


1934-36 . 



44 

1936-36 . 



+21 

1936-37 . 



+24 


* Figures refer to mills in the membership of the Indian Jute Mills Association. 
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Exports. 

It will be observed that during all these years the Indian consumption 
exceeded the exports, although the excess was very much reduced in 1933-34 
and in 1934-35. The Indian consumption in 1936-37 was 24 per cent more 
than exports during the same season. 

The monthly production of the principal kinds of jute manufactures in 
Indian mills is shown in the follow ing table :— 

[In millions) 



As might be expected •from the removal of restrictions by the Indian Jute 
TV!ills Association, there w as an all-round increase in production, the advance 
being more marked in the case of hessians. The immediate result of increased 
production was a fall in prices of manufactured good to levels w’hieh have not 
been reached for many years. Low’er prices, however, stimulated the demand 
in fomitrn countries and there was a slight appreciation in the prices towards 
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the end of the j'ear. The following table illustrates the prices of a typical 
grade of bags and two of the more important grades of hessians during 1936-37. 

Prices of Jute manufactures during 1936-37. 


Date 

B. Twills 

Hessians, 40' 

X 8 

oz. 

Hessians, 40' X 10$ oz. 

Near 

Forward 

Near 

Forward 

Near 

Forward 


R A. 

p. 

R A. 

p. 

R 

A- 

p. 

11 

A. 

p. 

R A. p 

R At P. 

1936— 













April 1 

20 11 

0 

20 H 

0 

7 

8 

0 

7 

9 

0 

9 12 ( 

> 9 12 0 

♦f 29 . 

21 0 

0 

21 0 

0 

7 

14 

0 

7 

12 

0 

10 0 < 

) 10 0 0 



i 





r 

7 

11 

O') 


C 9 11 () ■> 

May 27 

20 4 

0 

20 4 

0 

8 

3 

<>< 


to 

> 

9 12 ( 

>1 to : 








i 

7 

8 

OJ 


l 9 9 0 > 








r 

7 

10 
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r 9 13 01 

June 24 . • • 

20 0 

0 

20 4 

0 

7 

14 



to 

> 

10 0 ( 

15 to y 








. 1 

7 

8 

OJ 


IKural 













r 9 9 0 -) 

July 29 

19 4 

0 

19 12 

0 

7 

10 

0 

7 

6 

0 

9 14 ( 

>< to ( 













l 9 8 o) 








r 

7 

5 

cO 


f 9 8 0) 

August 26 • j 

19 2 

0 

19 8 

0 

7 

9 

0-1 


to 


9 14 <1 

■j to l 








l 

7 

4 

*>J 


L 9 6 o) 

September 30 

19 8 

0 

19 9 

0 

7 

3 

0 

7 

2 

0 

9 8 0 

9 5 0 

October 28 • • 

19 6 

0 

19 8 

0 

7 

4 

0 

7 

4 

0 

1 

9 7 0 

9 0 0 

November 25 

20 0 

0 

20 0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

7 

9 

0 

10 3 0 

9 13 0 

December 23 * 

21 15 

0 

21 12 

0 

7 

10 

0 

7 



10 2 0 

10 0 0 

1937— 













January 27 

21 G 

0 

20 10 

0 

7 

3 

0 

7 

3 

0 

9 10 0 

9 7 0 

February 17 . 

21 7 

0 

20 12 

0 

7 

7 

0 

7 

5 

6 

9 11 6 

9 9 0 

March 24 

21 13 

0 

21 6 

0 

8 

2 

0 

7 

14 

0 1 

u 

10 0 0 


9 {* 
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The increased overseas demand for jute goods also prevented heavy accu¬ 
mulation of stocks as will be seen from the following table which shows the 
position at the end of each month during the past two years :— 


[ In million yards.] 


At the end of 

1 legman cloth and 
ba"H 

Sacking cloth and 
bags 

1935.36 

1936 37 

1935-36 

1036-37 

April . . . . . . . . 1 

82 

82 

111 

94 

•Mav ........ 

SO 

69 

113 

120 

June ........ 

79 

6 y 

140 

137 

Julv ........ 

93 

68 

156 

* 147 

August. 

104 

76 

177 

148 

September ....... 

74 

99 

138 

f 15 

October ....... 

49 

97 

104 

95 

November ....... 

44 

95 

97 

79 

December ....... 

40 

95 

104 

82 

January ...... 

00 

HI 

99 

78 

^ebruarv ..... 

62 

115 

107 

78 

.March ..... 

6 i 

80 

98 

70 


Stocks of hessian cloth and bags at the end of \pril, 193b, remained practi¬ 
cally the same as compared with tin* corresponding month of the picceding 
year, but continued to be lower up to the end of \ugust. Thereafter, there 
was a steady increase, and the year ended with stocks which were m excess of 
the corresponding figure for the preceding year bv about 27 per cent. In 
the heavy goods section the situation was more favourable. Throughout 
the year 1936-37 stocks of sacking cloth and bags were lower than on the 
corresponding dates of the preceding year. At the end of the year 1936-37 
these stocks showed a decrease of 29 per cent in comparison with the pre¬ 
ceding year. Taking the two items together the stocks showed a decrease of 
7 per cent as compared with those at the end of 1935-36. 

The exports of bags and cloth in 1913-14 and in the five years ending 
1936-37 are shown below :~ 


— 

1913-14 

1933-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 



Bags (in millions) 

369 

415 

402 

423 

i 

459 

567 

Cloth (in million yards) j 

1,061 

1,012 

1,053 

1,063 

1,218 

1,710 


The total exports of gunny bags in 1936-37 numbered 567 million as com¬ 
pared with 459 million in 1935-36, the value of the shipments rising from 

1111,01 lakhs to R12,09 lakhs. Of the exports in 
Timny ags. 1936-37, sacking gunny bags accounted for 424 

million valued at K9,78 lakhs and hessian gunny bags for 143 million 
valued at 112,31 lakhs. There was a noticeable increase in the shipments 
•of botli sacking and hessian bags to the United Kingdom which together 
numbered 70*3 million valued at Hi ,34 lakhs as compared with 51*3 
million valued at HI,12 lakhs in the preceding year. Shipments to other 
European countries taken together, totalled 40 million in number as compared 
with 25*5 million in 1935-36 and 22*5 million in 1934-35. The best customer 
of Indian gunny bags is Australia which took 79*6 million bags in 1936-37 as 
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against 64-9 million in 1935-36 and 56*6 million in 1934-35* Java more than 
doubled her requirements, shipments to that country having numbered 26*7 
million in 1936-37 as against nearly 13 million in 1935-36. Exports to Siam 
fell from 31 million to 22 million, while those to French Indo-China and Japan 
advanced from 20 million each in 1935-36 to 26 and 30 million, respectively, 
in 1936-37. Shipments to African territories were on a larger scale than in 
the preceding year. The Union of South Africa took about 29 million bags, 
or 4 million bags more than in 1935-36, while East Africa, including Mauritius, 
required 34 million as compared with 28 million in the preceding year. Ex¬ 
ports to the United States of America were almost the same as in the preceding 
year and numbered 16*4 million in 1936-37, while those to Tuba and 
West Indies, other than Cuba and Bahamas, rose from 18 million and 13 
million in number to 19 million and 16 million, respectively. The Argentine 
"Republic, which has considerably curtailed her requirements in recent years, 
took 3*2 million bags or nearly 500,000 bags less than in the preceding year, 
while Chile required 8*7 million or about 3 million more than in 1935-36. 
Shipments to New Zealand and Hawaii were larger than in 1935-36 and 
amounted in number to 13 million and 20 million as compared with 10 million 
and 15 million, respectively, in 1935-36. 

The total quantity of gunny cloth exported increased from 1,218 million 
yards valued at 1112,24 lakhs in 1935-36 to 1,710 million yards valued at R15,47 
lakhs in the year under review, of which hessian 
Gunny . gunny cloth represented 1,671 million yards valued 

at It 16,00 lakhs as compared with 1,182 million yards valued at 1111,74 lalchs 
in 1935-36. The United States of America, as usual the largest purchaser, 
increased her takings from 775 million yards to 1,040 million yards in the year 
under review. Shipments to the United Kingdom and to the Irish Free State 
also advanced from 86 million yards and 2*4 million yards to 133 million yards: 
and 11 million yards, respectively, in 1936-37. Exports to Turkey (European 
and Asiatic combined), which had dropped from 9*8 million yards in 1934-35 
to 2*9 million yards in 1935-36, recovered to 8*1 million yards in 1936-37. 
There were also increased exports to the Argentine Republic which amounted 
to 274 million yards as against 166 million yards in 1935-36. Shipments to 
other countries in South America during the year under review included 9*2: 
million yards (2*6 million yards) to Uruguay, 3*6 million yards (3*9 million 
yards) to Peru and 1*6 million yards (1*5 million yards) to Ecuador, the corre¬ 
sponding figures for the preceding year being given in brackets. Canada 
required 100 million yards, or 25 million yards more than in the preceding 
year. Australia also increased her requirements from 26| million yards to 
30 million yards, while shipments to New Zealand were fairly steady at 4J 
million yards, as in 1935-36. The exports to the Straits Settlements and the 
Philippines advanced from 10 million yards and 17 million yards to nearly 16 
million yards and 26 million yards, respectively, while Egyptian requirements 
remained fairly steady at 10 million yards. The Union of South Africa con¬ 
tinued to increase her requirements which totalled 12 million yards in the 
year under review as compared with 8*5 million yards in 1935-36 and 6*9 
million yards in 1934-35. Table No. 31-A, appended to this Review, shows 
the details of exports of jute gunny bags and cloth during the past two years* 
to which a reference may be made. 
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The search for a substitute for jute has not met with any marked suocess* 
While attempts have been made in some countries to eliminate jute goods for 
purposes of packing by using material manufactured from indigenous sources, 
there has been a gradual expansion of the jute industry in other countries 
and new uses have been found for jute. "With a view to preventing any possible 
loss of markets, the Indian Central Jute Committee, which commenced their 
work at the end of 1936, decided to start a technological laboratory under 
expert- management and to carry on continuous research work in jute and 
jute products. 

Tea (1120,04 lakhs).— The world demand for tea showed very little 
improvement during the year under review. For 1936*37 the export quota 
under the international agreement was, as in the preceding year, fixed at 82| 
per cent of the standard exports. Stocks in the United Kingdom were not 
much above the normal and amounted to 174 million lbs. at the end of March, 
1937, as compared with 249 million lbs. at the end of March, 1936. With 
further improvement in stocks the International Tea Committee have modi¬ 
fied their original decision and raised the quota for the next season which ends 
on the 31st March, 1938, to 87?> per cent of the standard exports. Stocks of 
Indian tea in London warehouses at the end of March, 1936, and 1937 were 
148 million lbs. and 102 million lbs., respectively. The quantity of tea 
entered for home consumption in the United Kingdom increased by nearly 
12 million lbs. to 463 million lbs. in the year under review of which Indian 
tea amounted to 2651, million lbs. ns compared with 2031 million lbs. in 1935-36. 

The total production of tea in India in 1936-37 has been estimated at 394 
million lbs., almost the same as in the preceding season. To this the largest 
share, as usual, was contributed bv Assam which produced 223 million lbs. 
or 57 per cent. Production in the rest of Northern India amounted to 107 
million lbs., or 27 per cent. Southern India accounted for 64 million lbs., or 
16 per cent. The acreage and production for a number of years an* shown 
in the following tables : 


Acreage . 


- 1906 ! 

. 1 

1015 

1931 

1932 

1933 

, 1934 

1935 

| 1986* 


I 

j Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

( Acres 

| Acres 

j Acres 

Assam 

Best of Northern India 
Southern India 

. ! 839,200 
. i 158,900 
. ; 37.600 

382.800 

181.800 
68,000 

430,900 

226,600 

149,300 

ill 

430,400 
229,500 | 
158,200 

435,900 
231,500 
! 158,900 

t 

437,200 

231,000 

300,100 

438,800 
283,400 
| 160,000 

Total 

. 580,700 

632,100 ! 

806,800 

809,400 

818,100 , 

II 

!i 

828,300 

j 832,200 


Production . 


[ I 


— 

- 1906 

1 1935 

i 

1931 

| 1932 

1933 | 1934 

1935 

1936* 

Assam 

Best of Northern India . 
Son them India 

i lb*. 

; (00©) 

! 162,468 
' 64,216 
' 14,281 

g 

lbs* 

(000) 

248,229 
94,252 
56,608 j 

j lbs. 

1 (000) 

1 257,058 
113,847 

1 62,764 

mm 

lb*. 

(000) 

228,417 

103,742 

64,270 

lb*. 

(OOOj 

223,168 

107,186 

68,598 

Total 

240,965 

372,057 J 

894,0641 

438,669 

383,674 1 399,251 

898,829 

8 «8,»f7 


• Snbjeot to rerilion. 
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Tea* 

The exports for the corresponding official years are shown in the table 
below:— 


Exports of tea by sea to foreign countries . 


— 

1900-07 

1915-10 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

3934-35 

19*5-36 

1986-37 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000 > 

(ooo) 

From Northern India 

217,931 

301,403 

295,294 

323,825 

270,822 

276,453 

262,240 

255,756 

(Calcutta and Chitta¬ 
gong). 







1 


From Southern India 

13,980 

25,840 

45,901 

54,837 

46,799 

j 48,139 

50,370 

45,960 

(Madras ports). 

From Bombay, Sind and 

1 

‘ 1,743 

11,227 

328 

175 

i 195; 

241 

95 

121 

Burma. 

__ 

_ 



l 

j 

j _ 

Total 

| 233,654 

838,470 

341,5)8 

375,837 

1 

| 317,816 

324,833 

! 312,705 

1 i 

! 301,337 


The quota for overseas exports of tea from India for 1936-37 was fixed at 
309 million lbs. as compared with 311 million lbs. in 1935-36 and 330 million 
lbs. in 1934-35. Exports abroad during the year, calculated on the basis of 
the statistical month which generally ends on or about the 25th, amounted 
to 302 million lbs. as against nearly 313 million lbs. in the preceding year, the 
value, however, showing an increase from K19,82 lakhs to 1120,04 lakhs. The 
exports in the year under review represented 77 per cent of the total produc¬ 
tion, the balance left for domestic consumption being 92 million lbs. as com¬ 
pared with 82 million lbs. in the preceding year. 

The auction sales for the 1936 season opened at Calcutta on the 1st June 
and there were altogether 32 sales each for invoices with export rights and 
packages for internal consumption. The number of chests of sound leaf sold 
with export rights was 584.918 as against 527,340 in the preceding season. 
Wales of sound leaf tea for internal consumption also increased from 290,336 
packages in 1935-36 to 322.913 packages in 1936-37. In all, the total number 
of packages of sound leaf sold was 907,831 as compared with 817,676 in the 
preceding season. There was also a good demand for tea dust for internal 
consumption, the number of packages sold being 273,796 or 27,527 packages 
more than in 1935-36. No packages of tea dust were sold for export, corre¬ 
sponding sales in the previous season having amounted to 76 packages. The 
average price realised for tea sold with export rights improved to 10 as. 1 p. 
per lb. from 9 as. 5 p. in the preceding season ; but the average price of 
tea sold for internal consumption declined from 4 as. 10 p. per lb. to 4 as. 
8 p. The average price of dust for internal consumption showed a slight 
increase from 5 as.- 2 p. to 5 as. 4 p. 

At the first auction sale on June 1, the average price for tea sold with 
export rights was 10 as. 6 p. per lb., but this was not realised at later sales until 
July 20, when the average rate stood at 10 as. 7 p. Thereafter the values 
were generally on a lower level and ranged between 9 as. 8 p. and 10 as. until 
the 2nd November. In November and December, there was a slight appre¬ 
ciation in the average prices and on January 11, the average value again 
reached 10 as. 6 p. With a slight setback in the succeeding sales, the average 
rate at the last auction sale of the season, held on the 24th February, rose to 
10 as. 9 p. per lb. As regards tea sold for internal consumption, while the 
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Exports. 

June sales realised fairly steady values around 5 as. per lb., the tendency waa 
in the main, downwards. From 5 as. per lb. realised at the first sale held on 
the 2 nd June and again realised on July 7, the average rate dropped to 4 as. 
4 p. on the 24th November. Better values were realised in December and 
January, the rate on the 26th January being 5 as. per lb. The rates again 
declined and the average value realised at the last two sales was 4 as. 8 p. per 
lb. In the diagram on the opposite page, the weekly district averages for tea 
sold with export rights are graphed along with the general average for such 
teas. 

Of the total exports of 302 million lbs. in 1936-37, shipments to the United 
Kingdom accounted for 256 million lbs. In the preceding year, the United 
Kingdom took nearly 276 million lbs. out of a total of 313 million lbs. It 
may be noted that the import duty on tea in the United Kingdom has, with 
effect from the 22 nd April, 1936, been raised by 2d. per lb. as a result of which 
Indian tea is liable to a duty of 4d. per lb. instead of 2d. per lb., there being 
a corresponding rise in the full rate of duty from 4 d. to M. per lb. The Irish 
Free State required 2 million lbs., or about 1 million lbs. less than in the pre¬ 
ceding year. Direct exports to Canada from India rose from 12*8 million 
lbs. to 14*9 million lbs. and those to the United States of America from 6*9 
million lbs. to 7*9 million lbs. Exports to Australia and New Zealand were 
smaller than in the preceding year, and amounted to 1 million lbs. and 181,000 
lbs. as against 1*9 million lbs. and 407,000 lbs., respectively, in 1935-38. 
Exports by sea to Iran advanced from 1*8 million lbs. to 11 million lbs. in 
1936-37. This laige increase in the exports by sea to Iran is due to the fact 
that exports across the land frontier of India have been subjected to quota 
restriction and are not permitted without licence. Kxports to Ceylon and 
Iraq amounted to 2*6 million lbs. and 402,000 lbs. as compared with 3*5 
million lbs. and 641,000 lbs., respectively, in 1935-36. The U. 8. 8 . R. con¬ 
tinued to take larger quantities, shipments amounting to 1*7 million lbs. as 
against 976,000 lbs. in 1935-36 and 40,000 lbs. in 1934-35. Among other 
countries, exports to France, the Union of South Africa, Italy, Bast Africa 
and Chile declined, while those to Germany and Turkey showed increases. 

The share of Calcutta in the total exports of tea in 1936-37 was 60 per cent 
and of Chittagong 24 per cent, the remainder being shipped almost entirely 
from Madras. Shipments from Calcutta amounted to 182 million lbs. and 
from Chittagong to 74 million lbs., while exports from Madras totalled 46 
million lbs. Coastwise exports of tea from Bengal amounted to 21*7 million 
lbs. as compared with 19*8 million lbs. in the preceding year. 

Exports of Indian tea from the United Kingdom in 1936 totalled 35 million 
lbs. as compared with 33 million lbs. in J935 and 30 million lbs. in 1934. Re¬ 
exports to the Irish Free State declined from 14 million lbs. in 1935 
to 13 million lbs. in 1936, while those to the Soviet Union advanced from 3*9 
million lbs. to 5*2 million lbs. Germany and the United States of America 
also took larger quantities of Indian tea from the United Kingdom in 1936, 
their takings amounting to 4*3 million lbs. and 5*2 million lbs. as against 2*4 
million lbs. and 4*2 million lbs., respectively, in the preceding year. There 
was, however, a decrease in the shipments to Canada which totalled 1-5 million 
lbs. as against 2 million lbs. in the preceding year. 
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Tea. 


The following table shows the number of chests of sound leaf sold and the 
average prices realised at Calcutta auction sales since 1932-33, the season, 
immediately preceding the introduction of the restriction scheme :— 


Season. 

I 

number of chests sold 

AVKKAUE PltlC’E 

PF.ll LB. 

1 

Total 
u lighted 
average 
price 
per lb. 

With 

rights. 

I 

For 

internal 

consump¬ 

tion. 

Total. 

For teas 
with 
export 
right. 

1 

i 

For teas 
for 

internal 

consump¬ 

tion. 





As r. 

As. p. 

A*. P. 

1932*33. 


- 

772.843 

— 

- 

5 2 

1983*34 . 

575,709 

267,035 

843,344 

9 7 

4 10 

8 l 

1934 3:1. 

506,834 

282.993 

840,825 

8 9 

5 2 ! 

7 7 

3935-36 . 

527 340 

290,336 

817,676 

„ 5 1 

4 10 

7 9 

1936-37. 

584,938 

322,013 

007,833 

30 1 

4 8 

8 2 


Taking 1932-33 as the base, the variations in production in Northern 
India and in the total quantity of sound leaf sold at the Calcutta auction 
sales (including tea sold for internal consumption) and the average price 
realised at these sales are set forth below :— 


Season. 

Product ton. 

Total quan¬ 
tity bold 
(for both 
export and 
internal con¬ 
sumption). 

Average price. 

1932-33. 

100 

100 

100 

m:*.: U. 

87 

109 

156 

1934-35. 

91 

110 

H7 

1930-30. 

89 

106 

150 

1936-37. 

89 

117 

158 


While the production remained fairly steady, there was an increase in the 
fifties of tea at Calcutta auctions and in the average price in 1930-37 as com* 
pared with the preceding year. 
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Exports. 

The following table shows, in millions of lbs., the exports of tea from the 
principal tea-growing countries during the past five years :— 


(In millions of lbs.) 


, 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1936 

1936 

Northern India . 

313 

| 277 

j 

273 

271 

261 

Southern India . 

55 

i | 

47 

47 

50 

49 

Coy Ion 

253 

210 

211) 

212 

21a 

Java .... 

142 

131 

! i 

113 

118 

123 

Sumatra 

32 

I 

27 | 

28 

27 

30 

China 

87 

93 

104 


82 

Japan 

30 

29 

i 

32 

i 

37 

36 

Formosa 

14 

i 

j 17 

I 

21 

20 

2r 

Total 

920 

i 

| 837 

1 

S37 

819 

820 


It will be noticed that as compared with 1935-36, exports of Indian tea 
have fallen off. On the other hand, Ceylon, Java and Sumatra increased 
their exports, while the unrestricted tea from China, Japan and Formosa 
showed very little variations. 

Imports of tea into the principal consuming countries from India, Ceylon, 
China, Japan and Java, as far as information is available, are shown in table 
No. 63 appended to this Review. It will be seen from this table that exports 
from India were 55*6 per cent of the total quantity of tea imported into the 
United Kingdom in 1936 as compared with 56*7 per cent in 1935. The actual 
quantity of Indian tea imported declined from 270 million lbs. in 1935 to 
267 million lbs. in 1936. Imports of Ceylon tea advanced from 142 million 
lbs. to 145 million lbs., while those of Java tea fell from 42 million lbs. to 
38 million lbs. Receipts of China tea into the United Kingdom were practi¬ 
cally the same as in 1935. and amounted to 8*5 million lbs. in 1936, but imports 
from Nyasaland increased from 5*9 million lbs. to 6*9 million lbs. The quan¬ 
tity of Ceylon tea entered for home consumption in the United Kingdom in 
1936 was 135 million lbs. as against 251 million lbs. of Indian tea entered for 
domestic consumption in the same year. Similar figures for 1935 for Indian^ 
and Ceylon tens were 259 million lbs. and 133 million lbs., respectively. 
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Oilseeds. 

Oilseeds (R18»44 lakhs). —The total exports of oilseeds showed an increase 
of 72 per cent in quantity and 79 per cent in value, and amounted to 1,165,000 
tons valued at 1118,44 lakhs as compared with 673,000 tons valued at 1110,29 
lakhs in 1936-36. Despite growing internal consumption, all the principal 
varieties of oilseeds, with the exception of castor, recorded increases in exports. 
The oilseed crushing industry of the United Kingdom experienced, on the 
whole, a satisfactory year and placed greater reliance on the oil-bearing mate¬ 
rials from Empire sources for its requirements of raw materials. Prices were 
generally more favourable than in the preceding year and afforded some 
inducement for larger exports. 

The Indian linseed crop of the season 1935-36, which was mostly marketed 
in the year under review, was estimated at 388,000 tons, as against 420,000 

Unseed tiu ‘*6 lakhs) tons in the preceding season. The Argentine crop 
' ’ of 1935-30, unlike its predecessor, was also short, the 

official estimate of the outturn being 1,402,000 tons. Shipments from India 
increased by 79 per cent in quantity from 165,000 tons in 1935-36 to 296,000 
tons in 1936-37 and by 97 per cent in value from R2,21 lakhs to 114,36 lakhs. 
Exports to the United Kingdom were more than double those in the preceding 
year and amounted to 218,000 tons as against 90,000 tons. Continental 
countries, with the exception of Belgium, Italy and Spain, also took more 
and their total purchases aggregated 35,000 tons, or an increase of 14,000 tons 
over the preceding year. The United Kingdom crushers were mostly 
interested in Indian linseed which enjoys a preference of 10 per cent, while 
Continental buyers favoured the Argentine seed. According to the United 
Kingdom trade returns, India contributed 75 per cent to the total imports 
into that country during 1936-37 as compared with 29 per cent in 1935-36 
and 58 per cent in 1934-35. Among other countries, Australia increased her 
takings from 9,700 tons to 18,300 tons, while shipments to the United States 
of America declined from 31,000 tons to 17,000 tons. The export trade in 
linseed is practically confined to Bengal and Bombay, the former being res¬ 
ponsible for 40 per cent of the exports in 1936-37 and the latter for 67 per 
cent as compared with 50 per cent and 46 per cent, respectively, in the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

The price of linseed, bold, at Bombay, which opened at R7-3-6 per ewt. 
on the 2nd April, remained fairly constant until the middle of June, ranging 
between R7-0-9 and R7-4-6. Thereafter, the market responded to the rumours 
that cereal crops in the United States of America would be affected by 
drought. The price advanced to R8-7-0 on July 17, and reached R8-16-0 on 
August 7. In September, October and November, the market declined owing 
to poor demand for linseed in the consuming countries, the quotation being 
as low as R7-0-6 in the first week of October. In December, however, the im¬ 
provement in prices of other commodities benefited linseed to some extent, the 
latter being quoted at R7-11-0 on the 30th December. This improvement 
was, however, short-lived, and the price declined to R7-4-6 at the end of 
February, but recovered again in March, the closing quotation on the 25th 
March being R8-5-0. 

The production of groundnuts in the 1936-37 season has been estimated 
at 2,803,000 tons of nuts in shell, as against 2,258,000 tons in the preceding 
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Exports. 

season. Exports during the year under review advanced to 739,000 tons 
from 413,000 tons in the preceding year and 
Groundnut* (Ri2,29 lakhs). 511,000 tons in J 934-35. The value of the exports 
also rose from R6,65 lakhs in 1935-30 to ft12,29 
lakhs in 1930-37. The average price of Coromandel groundnuts in 1930 for 
near shipment to the United Kingdom and Northern Europe was £14-10 per 
ton, compared with £14-5 in 1935. The exports to the United Kingdom rose 
from 62,000 tons to 91.000 tons during the year under review. There was 
also a noticeable expansion in the shipments to Continental countries, chiefly 
France, the Netherlands, Germany and Italy, which amounted to 451,000 
tons as against 341,000 tons in the preceding year. It may be noted that 
at end of November, 1930. the French Government decreed that- the duty 
on foreign groundnuts coming into France would be reduced bv 50 per cent; 
the reduction being effective from the 1st December, 1930. As a result of 
this reduction of duty, France, which is normally the best customer of Indian 
groundnuts, became a more active buyer during the latter half of the year 
and absorbed 103,000 tons in 1930-37 as against 141,000 tons in 1935-30. 
Nearly 80 per cent of the total quantity shipper! in 1936-37 was from the 
Madras Presidency, as compared with 80 per cent in the preceding year, the 
remainder being despatched almost entirely from Bombay. 

The price of groundnuts, machine decorticated, in Madras, which was 
R33-11 per candy of 500 lbs. on April 2, remained fairly steady, with minor 
fluctuations, until the first week of dune. Since then, prices gradually ad¬ 
vanced to R 40-12 on August 21. Thereafter, the prices began to ease and, 
with little buying support, steadily declined to R34-2 on September 2.5, and 
further to B33-1I on the 30th October. In November, the reports of a 
reduction of import duty on Indian groundnuts in France, which came into 
effect from December, created some* activity and the prices appreciated to 
R39-14 on the 2nd January. February saw some weakness, but in March 
the price remained firm and was quoted at R36-12 at the end of the year. 

Exports of castor seed declined from 60,000 tons valued at R83 lakhs to 
43,000 tons valued at 1163 lakhs in 1936-37. The United Kingdom and 
France reduced their takings from 22.100 tons and 
Cantor H«Hi ( rt«3 IftkliH). 14( ; ))(} toIls t( , 20,500 tons mid 0.500 tons, msp.sc- 

tively. Exports to Ttaly also fell from 6,700 tons to 1,500 tons. Shipments 
to Australia amounted to 2,000 tons, or only 100 tons more than in the pre¬ 
ceding year, while those to the United States of America steadily declined 
from 14,000 tons in 1934-35 to 4,000 tons in 1935-36 and further to 1,700 tons 
in the year under review. 

The production of rape and mustard seeds in India in 1936-37 and 1935-36 
was estimated at 970,000 tons and 957,000 tons, respectively, as compared 
with 900,000 tons in 1934-35. Exports in 1936-37 
Rapeseed (K54 lakhs). ativano( . cl to :)8,000 tons valued at 1154 laklis from 

19,000 tons valued at R26 lakhs in the preceding year. With the exception 
of Germany, all the principal European countries increased their purchases. 
Shipments to the United Kingdom improved from 2,000 tons to 9,000 tons 
and those to France from 3,000 tons to 7,000 tons. Exports to Italy 
amounted to 5,600 tons in 1936-37, the corresponding figure foT the previous 
year being 156 tons. The Netherlands and Belgium also increased their 
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Food grains. 

demands from 2,500 tons and 1,000 tons to 5,700 tons and 2,000 tons, respec¬ 
tively, while shipments to Germany fell from 4,700 tons to 800 tons. Of the* 
total quantity exported from India in the year under review, 37,000 tons, 
or 98 per cent, were shipped from Karachi. 

Exports of sesanium, which had declined from 4,200 tons in 1934-35 to. 
1,300 tons in 1935-30, rose to 14,000 tons in 1930-37. In 1935-30 Ceylon and 
other neighbouring territories were the. only buyers, 
SeBamum (R27 iakh«). exports to European countries being insignificant. 
Shipments in 1936-37 included 4,300 tons to Italy, 2,500 tons to Denmark, 
2,200 tons to the Netherlands and 1,700 tons to Ceylon. 

With the improvement in the prices of Egyptian cotton seed, exports of 
Indian cotton seed, which had been well below 1,000 tons in the two pre- 
Othcr oilseeds ( R3."> ceding years, amounted to 9,000 tons in the year 

hkh»). under review. The exports were mainly to the 

United Kingdom. There was also an improvement in the exports of essen¬ 
tial oilseeds which totalled 9,700 tons or 700 tons more than in 1935-36, but 
the value realised declined by R2 lakhs to K21 lakhs. The principal de¬ 
scriptions were Coriander (R6 lakhs). Cummin (HI lakhs). Fennel (R2 lakhs) 
and Fenugreek (R3 lakhs). 

Food grains and flour (1115,38 lakhs). -The total exports in this group 
increased from 1,553,000 tons valued at 1112.41 lakhs in 1935-36 to 1,877,000 
tons valued at R 15,38 lakhs in the year under review. With the exception 
of jowar and bajra and maize, exports of the principal food grains recorded 
increases. The statement below shows the exports of food grains during the 
past five years compared with the average exports under each head in the 
pre-war quinquennium - 


— 


Pre-war 

average 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-36 

1936-36 

1936-37 

Rioe not in the husk 


Tom (000) 

2,398 

Tuns (000) 

1,828 

Tons(000) 

1,733 

Tons(000) 

1,693 



in the husk . 


42 

69 

11 

14 

16 

- 

Wlieat 


1,308 

2 

2 

11 

10 

232 

„ (lour. 


65 

21 

13 

12 

18 

24 

Pulse. 


291 

111 

104 

112 

90 

137 

Bariev 


227 

17 


14 

3 

10 

Jowar end bajra . 


41 

10 

5 

4 

9 

7 

Maize . • 


} 

• • 

.. 

3 

2 

# . 

Other sdrta • . 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total 


4,411 

2,050 

1,870 

1,705 

1,663 

1,877 * 

Valtjk B(lakhs) 

45,81 

16,08 

11,75 

11,84 

12,41 

15,38 
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Exports. 

Rice accounted for 78 per cent of the total quantity of food grains and 
flour exported during the year under review, the corresponding percentage 

for the preceding year being 91. The following table 
Rice (nil, 62 lftkhe). shows the production and export of rice from India 
proper and from Burma during the past five years, together with the com- 
•sponding figures for 1913-14 

(la thousand tons.) 


Production J Exports 


— 

Cleaned rice 

Eioe 

! 

Paddy 




India 

proper 

Burma 1 

Tndia 

proper 

Burma 

j India 
, proper 

Burma 

1013-14 


24,782 

4,037 | 

585 

1,835 

i 10 

20 

1032-33 


26,201 

i 

4,913 

226 

1,602 

4 

55 

1033-34 


25,733 ! 

5,174 

1 

216 

1,517 

1 

10 

4934-35 


25,706 

4,532 J 

204 

1,389 

! 4 

10 

1935-36 


23,271 j 

4,998 | 

189 

1,205 

4 

j 

12 

1036-37 


2S,253*| 

4,700**J 

234 

1,223 

■ i 

7 


Subject to revision. 


Although the total production of rice in India is considerably higher than 
in Burma, the latter practically has a monopoly of the export trade. She 
also makes good any deficiency in the .supply for local consumption in other 
parts of India. The Indian crop for the 1935-36 season, like its predecessor, 
was below the average, in fact, the smallest since the War. The position was, 
however, eased by larger production in the following year. About 1,621,000 
tons of rice (including paddy) were exported from Burma to India during 
1936-37, as compared with 1,748,000 tons in the preceding year and 2,200,000 
tons in 1934-35. The total exports from Burma to all destinations which 
had fallen from 3,599,000 tons in 1934-35 to 2,966,000 tons in 1935-36, 
further declined to 2,852,000 tone in the year under review. Exports of rice, 
including negligible quantities of paddy, from India and Burma together 
amounted to 1,466,000 tons as compared with 1,410,000 tons in 1935-36 and 
1,607,000 tons in 1934-35. Of the exports in 1936-37, Burma was responsible 
for 84 per cent and Bengal and Madras for 8 and 6 per cent, respectively. 

The Rangoon market generally remained quiet at the beginning of the 
year and the small response of prices to the low production in India in 1935- 
36 was not sustained in the absence of strong export demand. Later, the 
rise in wheat prices influenced, to some extent, the prices of rice as well, and 
demand from India gave some support. But arrivals of new crop and the 
news of larger production in India resulted in a setback and prices weakened 
towards the end of the year. The quotation for rice “ Big Mills Special ” at 
Rangoon per 100 baskets of 75 lbs. each, was R210 on the 1st April. In the 
succeeding weeks, there w r as a rise in prices which were quoted at R222-8 on 
the 22nd April. Subsequently there was an easier tendency, and by the 
middle of July the prices fell again to R210, but advanced to R225 by the 
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Bice. 

’middle of August. Thereafter, a steady decline carried the prices down to 
11212-8 on the 21st October. November saw some appreciation and by 
‘the middle of December, the highest quotation R245 was reached. In the 
next three months there was a setback, the closing quotation being R222-8 
on March 31. 

The following table shows the exports of rice to various foreign countries 
‘from Burma and India separately during the last three years :— 


Exports of rice , not in the husk , to foreign countries . 

(In thousand tons.) 




From Burma 

From India proper 



1934-36 

1936-36 

1936-37 

1934-36 

1936-36 

1936-37 

United Kingdom . 


83 

44 

45 

6 

6 

8 

Poland .... 


49 

63 

30 

# # 

., 

., 

Netherlands . 


67 

67 

38 

6 

3 

8 

Germany 


167 

79 

53 

] 

.. 

1 

Belgium 


20 

7 

8 


1 

.. 

Italy and Fiume 


25 

13 

12 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Pwest of Europe 


39 

24 

44 

1 

1 

.. 

Arabia .... 


17 

14 

13 

31 

33 

36 

Ceylon .... 


317 

352 

344 

76 

72 

84 

Straits Settlements 


130 

133 

155 

6 

5 

6 

Sumatra 


70 

76 

47 

,, 

,, 

., 

Java .... 


26 

4 

1 

.. 

,, 

., 

Federated Malay States . 


61 

66 


2 

2 

2 

Japan . . 


4 

9 

48 

.. 

,. 

.. 

China (including Hongkong) 


176 

77 

31 

.. 

•. 

• • 

Rest of Asia . 


13 

11 

21 

13 

19 

26 

Egypt .... 


30 

14 

9 

., 

. • 

.. 

Mauritius and Dependencies 


33 

41 

24 

29 

14 

26 

Union of South Africa 


8 

7 


18 

19 

23 

Re9t of Africa 


20 

33 

43 

9 

0 

8 

Cuba .... 


16 

23 

30 

1 

2 

1 

West Indies (exoluding Cuba 
and Bahamas). 

34 

42 

27 

2 

1 

2 

United States of America 


1 

.. 

,. 

2 

2 

3 

Australia 


4 

4 

5 

,. 

.. 

., 

New Zealand . 


3 

* # 

1 

,. 

,, 

,, 

*' For orders ’* cargoes 

• 

• * 

• • 

94* 

• • 

• • 

•• 


* Inoludes 77,000 tons shipped ** for orders ** to the United Kingdom. 


While the total shipments destined for the United Kingdom, at 53,000 
tons, were slightly higher than in 1935-36, rice shipped to that country “ for 
orders ” amounted to 77,000 tons during 1936-37, the exact distribution of 
which among the various European countries is not known at the time of 
writing. In the circumstances, the figures for exports to each of the European 
countries are not strictly comparable with those for the preceding year. The 
total shipments of rice to Europe, which had declined from 443,000 tons in 
1934-35 to 298,000 tons in 1935-36, advanced to 331,000 tons in 1936-37. 
Ceylon, India’s best customer of rice, slightly increased her takings from 
424,000 tons to 428,000 tons. The Straits Settlements took .161,000 tons, 
or 23,000 tons more than in the preceding year. Requirements of other 
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Exports. 

Asiatic countries were comparatively small. Of these, shipments to the 
Federated Malay States and Japan increased from 68,000 tons and 9,000 
tons to 72,000 tons and 48,000 tons, while those to Sumatra and China (in¬ 
cluding Hongkong) recorded decreases from 75,000 tons and 77,000 tons to* 
47,000 tons and 31,000 tons, respectively. Exports to African countries, 
which had declined from 147,000 tons in 1934-35 to 137,000 tons in 1985-36, 
recovered to 143,000 tons in the year under review. The Union of South 
Africa took 33,000 tons, or nearly 7,000 tons more than in the preceding 
year, while exports to Mauritius and Dependencies declined from 55,000 
tons to 50,000 tons. Shipments to Cuba advanced from 25,000 tons to 31,000 
tons, while those to the West Indies, excluding Cuba and Bahamas, fell from 
43,000 tons to 29,000 tons. 

As a result of the imposition of a protective duty of 12 as. per maund on 
broken rice effective till the end of March, 1938, imports of rice, chiefly from 
Siam, steadily declined from 283,000 tons in 1934-35 to 90,000 tons in 1935-36 
and further to 18,000 tons in 1936-37. Imports of paddy, mostly from French 
Indo-China, also fell from 120,000 tons to 68,000 tons. 

The world production of wheat during the 1936-37 season (excluding the 
lb S. S. J{. and certain minor producing areas) has been the lowest since 
1924-25, and is placed at 3,358 million bushels, as 
oat (R2,io lakhs). compared with 3,135 million bushels in the preceding 
season, or a decrease of 2 per cent. The European crop, exclusive of Russia, 
is estimated at 1,481 million bushels—a decline of 95 million bushels on the 
previous season. The total North American production also showed a reduc¬ 
tion in comparison with the previous season. As a result of the succession 
of short crops, the United States of America, notwithstanding a slight increase 
in her production during the 1936-37 season, has practically disappeared 
from the export market. The course of the wheat market was governed by 
the crop situation in Australia and Argentina. Although the crops of both 
these countries turned out to be larger than in 1935-36, the margin between 
the increased world import requirements, estimated at 580 million bushels, 
and exportable supplies, at 700 million bushels, was narrowed down to 120 
million bushels. Small stocks, shorter total production and greater demand 
from the importing countries all combined to .send the wheat prices to a higher 
level. 

The price of wheat No. 3 Northern Manitoba per 480 lbs. e.i.f. London' 
(shipping current month) stood at 28*. 10 \d. on the 3rd April, 1930, and ad¬ 
vanced to 29*. 9| d. in the last week of the month. Tn May there was decline, 
but from June onwards, a firmer tone set in and carried the prices to 29*. 
7itf. on the 26th June, 36*. lid. on the 31st July, with a further rise to 38*. 
10 Id. in the first week of August. After a slight reaction, the price advanced 
again to 39*. 3d. at the end of September and to 41*. Gd. on the 16th October. 
After small fluctuations in November, it reached 48*. 6 d. on the 31st Decem¬ 
ber. In January and February, there was some weakness, but in March, the 
news of the possible restriction of exports from Argentina has been the cause 
of a further rise in prices, the quotation for April shipments on the 25th March 
being 51*. 6d. 

The Indian prices generally moved in sympathy with the trend in over¬ 
seas markets. The quotation for wheat, white, 2 per cent barley, per 
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Wheat* 

cent dirt, per candy of 656 lbs., at Karachi, stood at 1124-4 ori the 2nd April, 
1936, and rose to R25-6 on the 24th April. In May there was a decline, the 
quotation on the 22nd May being R23-12. Prices firmed up in June and 
from the end of that month there was a steady increase until August 7, when 
the price was quoted at it30-3. In the following weeks there was a slight 
reaction, but the price rose to It30-12 on the 25th September and further to 
R31-6 on the 16th October. Since then prices somewhat weakened to R28-15-6 
on the 20th November, but recovered again in December, the quotation in 
the first week of January being R33-14. There was no further improvement 
until the end of March, when the price advanced to R34-9. the highest quota* 
tion for the year. 

The production of wheat in India in 1935-36 was estimated at 9*4 million 
tons, while in 1936-37 it has been put at 9-8 million tons. Owing to favour¬ 
able price parity, there were appreciable exports of wheat from India during 
the year under review. The following table shows the production and ex¬ 
ports of wheat during the past five years and in the pre-war year 1913-14 :— 

Total production of wheat and total exports by sea to foreign countries . 




— 





Production 

Exports 

1913-14 


• • * 





Tons(000) 
8,367 

Tods (000) 
1.202 

1932-33 







9,455 

2 

1933-34 


• • . 






2 

1934-35 


• • • 





■Bttft’iW:Mpfeisars; 

I 11 

1935-35 


• • • 





Iflal B 


1936-37 








232 


* Subject to revision. 


Exports in 1936-37 amounted to 231,500 tons valued at R2,09| lakhs as 
against 9,600 tons \ allied at R9J lakhs in the preceding year. The bulk of 
the exports were made from Karachi. The United Kingdom, as usual, was 
the principal buyer of Indian wheat and took 203,400 tons as against 7,000 
tons in 1935-36. Imports of wheat into India in 1936-37 were insignificant, 
amounting only to 100 tons as against 13,100 tons in 1935-36. The import 
duty on wheat and wheat flour, which was reduced from Rl-8 per ewt. to 
Rl per cwt. on 9th April, 1936, has, owing to improved world prices, lapsed 
on the 31st March on the termination of the period for which that duty re¬ 
mained effective. 


Exports of wheat flour from India advanced from 18,000 tons valued at 
R22 iakhs to 24,000 tons valued at R32i lakhs, about 7,000 tons going to 
Arabia and 3,900 tons to the Straits Settlements as compared with 4,600 tons 
„ and 3,400 tons, respectively, in 1935-36. Exports to 

heat flour (E32J lakhs). ^ en Dependencies rose from 3,100 tons to 

5,900 tons, while those to Kenya Colony fell from 3,500 tons to 1,400 tons. 
The following table shows for a number of years the production of wheat in 
India, the net imports or exports, and the balance available for consumption 
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Exports. 

in the country. In calculating the net imports and exports, the equivalent 
in wheat of flour imported or exported has been taken into account:— 


Years 

Production of 
previous crop 
year 

Netimporte(+) 
or net export* 

(—) during the 
year 

Balance 
available for 
consumption 
during the 
year 




Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Pre-war 

avenge (1909-10 to 1013-14) . 

• 

9,424.000* 

—1*381*000 

6,043*000 

War average (1914-15 to 1918-19) 

• 

9,465.000t 

—877,000 

8,578,000 

1921-22 



0,706,000 

+269,000 

6*975.000 

1922-23 



9,830.000 

—269,000 

9,501,000 

1923-24 



9,974,000 

—707,000 

9,267,000 

1924-25 



9,660*000 

—1,219,000 

8,441,000 

1925-26 



j 8,867*000 

| * -272,000 

8*595,000 

1926-27 



8,696,000 

—220,000 

8,476*000 

1927-28 



8,973,000 ! 

—317,000 

8,656,000 

1928-29 

• • # • . • 


7,791,000 

+370,000 

8,161,000 

1929-30 

*•••#. 


8,592,000 | 

| 4-268,000 

8,860,000 

1930-31 

«...*• 


10,469,000 ! 

—31,000 

10,438,000 

1931-32 

• • . ... 


9,306,000 

+28,000 

9,334,000 

1932-33 



9,024,000 

+2,000 

9,026,000 

1933-34 



9,455,000 

—2,000 

9,453,000 

1934-35 

...... 


0,370,000 : 

j —20,000 

9,350,000 

1935-36 



9,729,000 

—22,000 

9,707,000 

1936-37 



9,420,000 

—264,000 

9*156,000 


* Production for 1908-09 to 1912-13. 
t „ „ 1913-14 to 1917-18. 


Among other food grains, the exports of barley, which had declined from 
14,000 tons in 1934-35 to 3,500 tons in 1935-36, rose to 9,800 tons in the year 
under review. The exports were, as usual, mainly 
Other food grams to the United Kingdom. Shipments of jowar and 

& bajra fell from 8,500 tons valued at R8J lakhs to 

7,100 tons valued at R7| lakhs. Arabia took 1,800 tons and Aden and De¬ 
pendencies 3,200 tons as compared with 3,300 tons and 2,000 tons, respec¬ 
tively, in 1935-36. Exports of maize were small in 1936-37 and amounted 
only to 96 tons as against 2,400 tons in the preceding year. Exports of pulses 
recorded an improvement and amounted to 137,000 tons valued at 111,16 
lakhs as compared with 99,000 tons valued at 1192 lakhs in 1935-36. Under 
this group, exports of beans rose from 31,000 tons valued at R19f lakhs to 
54,000 tons valued at R30J lakhs, and those of gram advanced from 7,500 
tons valued at R8 lakhs to 24,000 tons valued at R22 lakhs. The bulk of the 
'exports of beans were to Japan, which took 44,000 tons as against 24,600 tons 
in the preceding year. Of the shipments of gram, 3,000 tons went to Ceylon 
and 1,500 tons to the Straits Settlements. Exports of lentils were also larger 
than in the preceding year and amounted to 18,000 tons valued at R21 lakhs, 
as compared with 13,000 tons valued at R15 lakhs in 1935-36. Exports of 
other sorts of pulses together amounted to 41,600 tons valued at R43 lakhs 
as against 47,700 tons valued at R49| lakhs in the preceding year. Of these, 
Ceylon and the Straits Settlements accounted for R19 lakhs and R5 lakhs, 
respectively. Shipments to the United Kingdom were valued at R6£ lakhs, 
to Mauritius and Dependencies at R3| lakhs and to the Union of South Africa 
nt R2§ lakhs. 
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Hides and Skins. 

Hides and skins (Rll»18 lakhs). —Exports of raw hides and skins in¬ 
creased by 5 per cent in quantity and by 7 per cent in value, from 48,800 
tons valued at R4,13 lakhs to 51,200 tons valued at R4,43 lakhs. Raw hides 
represented 47 per cent of the total quantity of raw hides and skins exported 
in 1936-37 and recorded an increase from 22,700 tons valued at Rl,12 lakhs 
to 24,200 tons valued at Rl,33 lakhs. Shipments in the year under review 
consisted of 19,400 tons of raw cow hides, 4,500 tons of buffalo hides and 
300 tons of calf skins which are included under raw hides. The following 
table shows the details for the past three years and for 1913-14 :— 


— 

Quavtoy 


1918-14 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1936-87 

1918-14 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 



Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

B(lakbs) 

fi(Ukhs) 

2l(]akhs) 

HOakhs) 

law oow hide* . 


87,200 

19,800 

19,500 

19,400 

5,91 

95 

98 

1,09 

0 buffalo hides 


17,800 

2,800 

2,700 

4,500 

8,20 

12 

11 

22 

„ other hide* 


1.800 

500 

500 

300 

19 

2 

4 

2 

„ goat akin* 

. 

22,700 

13,900 

20,100 

18,000 

8,18 

1,81 

2,78 

2,78 

», sheep skins 


! i,eoo ! 

1,200 

900 

600 | 

26 

16 

1 14 

16 

„ other skins 

. 

I •• 1 

100 

! 200 

300 | 

•• 

; • 

5 

9 

rot Ai Hides awd skisi. 

SAW 

1 

1 




! 




(excluding cuttings) 


j 80,100 

87,800 

i 43,900 

43,100 

11.69 

3,12 

| 4,10 

4,35 


Exports of raw cow hides amounted to 19,400 tons, almost the same as 
in 1935-36, but- higher prices accounted for an increase in value from R98 
lakhs to R1,09 lakhs. Nearly 33 per cent of the shipments in the year under 
review went to Germany which took 6,500 tons as against 5,900 tons in the 
preceding year. The United Kingdom also increased her demand from 4.300 
tons to 5,000 tons and Greece from 800 tons to 1,100 tons ; while shipments 
to Italy fell from 2,200 tons to 1,600 tons. Purchases by Finland, France 
and Japan were almost on the same level as in the preceding year and 
totalled 1,000 tons, 800 tons and 400 tons, respectively, in 1936-37. There 
were smaller exports to the Netherlands amounting to 500 tons as against 
700 tons in 1935-36. Norway and Sweden together required about 800 
tons as against 1,000 tons in 1935-36. Shipments to Spain were very 
much reduced and amounted to only 70 tons as compared with 7(H) tons 
in the preceding year. For price quotations, reference may be made to 
table No. 50 appended to this Review. Shipments were, as usual, mostly 
from Bengal which accounted for 62 per cent of the total quantity exported 
in 1936-37, as compared with 61 per cent in 1935-36. Burma accounted for 
23-per cent and Sind for 13 per cent as compared with 21 per cent and 9 
per cent, respectively, in the preceding year. 

Exports of buffalo hides increased from 2,700 tons valued at Rll lakhs 
to 4,500 tons valued at R22 lakhs in 1936-37. Germany was again the largest 
purchaser with 800 tons as against 500 tons in the preceding year. Ship¬ 
ments to the United States of America increased from 200 tons to over 600 
tons, and to Bulgaria and Greece from 200 tons each to 600 tons and 500 
tons, respectively, in 1936-37. The United Kingdom, however, reduced her 
takings from 470 tons to 280 tons. Calf skins were in less demand than in 
the preceding year, exports of which amounted to 300 tons as against 500 
tons in 1935-36. The shipments were mainly to Germany, the United States 
of America and Italy. 
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Exports. 

Exports of raw skins, consisting largely of goat skins, declined in quantity 
from 21,200 tons to 18,800 tons, but increased in value from R2,98 lakhs to 
S3, 01 lakhs. Goat skins showed a decrease of 11 per cent in quantity from 
20,100 tons to 18,000 tons and were valued at R2,78 lakhs, almost the same 
as in 1935-36. The United States of America was, as usual, the best cus¬ 
tomer and was followed by the United Kingdom, both of which reduced their 
takings from 13,600 tons and 4,400 tons to 11,400 tons and 4,200 tons, respec¬ 
tively. France and Germany, however, increased their purchases from 300 
tons each in 1935-36 to 700 tons and 400 tons, respectively, in 1936-37, while 
shipments to the Netherlands and Belgium declined from 600 tons and 300 
tons to 500 tons and only 50 tons. Exports to Australia, at 500 tons, were 
practically the same as in the preceding year. Exports of sheep Bkins also 
declined from 900 tons to 600 tons in quantity, but increased in value from 
R14 lakhs to R14J- lakhs. Germany took 145 tons, the United Kingdom 
73 tons and France 50 tons. The average declared value per lb. of the exports 
was Rl-1-3 as against 11 as. in 1935-36. For price quotations, a reference is 
again invited to table No. 50. The share of Bengal in the total quantity of 
raw' skins shipped in 1936-37 was 53 per cent and of Sind 26 per cent, as com¬ 
pared with 46 and 26 per cent, respectively, in the preceding year. Bombay 
had 16 per cent of the trade as against 20 per cent in 1935-36. 

The revival of the trade in tanned hides and skins continued in the year 
under review*, and the total exports increased from 20,300 tons valued at 
R5,20 lakhs in 1935-36 to 25,400 tons valued at 1(0,74 lakhs in 1936-37. The 
following statement shows the details :— 







Quantity 



Value 






1913-14; 1934 85 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1913-14 ! 1934-35 

1 

1935-36 

1936-87 





Ton? 

Tons 

Tons 

Toni 

fi(lakha) 

athikhs) 

B(lakliK\ 

K( lakhs) 

Tanned cow hides 



7,900 

9,600 

11,800 

14,900 

1,47 

1,63 

1,87 

2,57 


buffalo hides . 



r 800 

700 

1,200 

1,400 1 

11 

18 

19 

24 


other hides 




1,100 

1,000 

1,000 , 

,. 

22 

23 

36 


goat skins 



3,700 

8,«00 

3,100 

3.H00 1 

1,61 

1,83 

1,42 

1,84 


iheep sk i in 



2,500 

2,800 

3,100 

3,600 

96 

1,84 

1,43 

1,08 

»» 

other skins 



300 

100 

100 

100 

7 

7 

6 

6 

Total 

Hides and Skins, tanned 

15,200 

17,900 

20,800 

25,400 

4,22 ! 

! 

6,22 

5,20* 

•,74 


Tanned cow’ hides showed the largest increase from 11,800 tons to 14,900 
tons, representing a rise of 26 per cent in quantity and from Rl,87 lakhs to 
B2,57 lakhs, or an increase of 37 per cent in value. As usual, nearly the 
whole quantity was taken by the United Kingdom. Exports of tanned 
buffalo hides improved from 1,200 tons valued at R19 lakhs to 1,400 tons 
valued at R24 lakhs. Shipments to the United Kingdom rose from 824 tons 
to 975 tons. The exports of calf skins, mostly to the United Kingdom, also 
advanced from 1,100 tons to J ,500 tons, the corresponding increase in value 
being from R23 lakhs to R36 lakhs. 

Exports of tanned goat skins increased by 700 tons to 3,800 tons, the 
value rising from R],42 lakhs to Rl,84 lakhs. Shipments to the United 
Kingdom amounted to 3,550 tons and to the United States of America only 54 
tons. The United Kingdom, as usual, took the largest quantity of tanned 
sheep skins exported, viz., 3,000 tons out of a total of 3,600 tons as against 
2,500 ions out of a total of 3,100 tons in 1935-36. The remainder went chiefly 
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Manganese ore 
(fil.31 lakhs). 


Metals and Ores. 

to Japan which took 540 tons as against 470 tons in 1935-36, The average 
declared value per lb. of tanned goat skins and sheep skins was R2-2-7 and 
R2-1-8 as against R2-L-1 and R2-1-3, respectively, in the preceding year. 

Metals and ores (118,02 lakhs).— The total exports of ores amounted 
to 748,000 tons in 1936-37, or 45,000 tons less than in the preceding year. 

Manganese ore represented 91 per cent of this total, 
exports of which declined from 729,000 tons in 
1935-36 to 677,000 tons in the year under review. 
As in the preceding year, the United Kingdom was the best customer. As 
a result of the increased activity in her steel industry, she increased her re¬ 
quirements from 197,000 tons to 216,000 tons. Shipments to Belgium also 
advanced from 72,000 tons to 98,000 tons. On the other hand, Japan reduced 
her takings from 174,000 tons to 128,000 tons; France from 119,000 tons to 
87,000 tons ; the United States of America from 106,000 tons to 87,000 tons, 
and Germany from 17,000 tons to 15,000 tons. The export trade was con¬ 
fined to Bengal, Bombay and Madras, which accounted for 36 per cent, 16 
per cent and 48 per cent of the total in 1936-37 as compared with 32 per cent, 
*9 per cent and 59 per cent, respectively, in the preceding year. There were 
no exports of ferro-manganese, and those of ferruginous manganese ore were 
insignificantly small in the year under review. 

Exports of wolfram ore advanced from 7,800 tons to 9,000 tons, of which 
the United Kingdom took 7,000 tons, or about 100 tons more than in 1935-36. 

Smaller quantities were also exported to Germany 
and Belgium. As usual, the shipments were entirely 
from Burma. 

Exports of chromite declined from 26,000 tons to 23,000 tons. Norway 
and the United Kingdom increased their purchases from 4,400 tons and 750 tons 

to 5,200 tons and 1,800 tons, respectively, in the year 
under review. Sweden required much smaller quan¬ 
tity, m. f 300 tons as against 5,100 tons in 1935-36. Exports to the United 
States of America also fell from 4,800 tons to 3,100 tons. Canada, which 
had obtained 4 .(XX) tons in 1935-36, required nothing in the year under review. 

Exports of tin ore, entirely to the Straits Settlements, declined by 1,200 
tons to 3,000 tons in quantity and by R29 lakhs to 
R52 lakhs in value. 


Wolfram ore 
(RJ.00 lakhs). 


Tm ore (K52 lakhs). 


Shipments of pig lead advanced from 1,1509,000 ends, valued at Rl,78 
lakhs in 1935-30 to 1,410,000 cwts. valued at 112,35 lakhs in the year under 

review. Exports to the United Kingdom ine,reased 
ia< vW-.. •> « ,s h from 827.000 cwts. to 1,019,000 cwts. Apart from the 
growth in the internal consumption of the United Kingdom, due particularly 
to re-armament and also to activity in building and electrical industries, there 
were larger re-exports from that country, especially to France and Italy, 
which were largely dependent on the 1 jondon market in the absence of supplies 
from Spanish sources. Direct shipments to Germany, Belgium and other 
Continental countries w r ere insignificant in 1936-37, their aggregate purchases 
in 1985-36, being 38,000 cwts. Japan reduced her requirements from 393,000 
«wts. to 313,000 cwts., while Ceylon increased her takings from 25,000 cwts. 
to 29,000 cwts. 
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Exports. 

Since 1934-35, exports of pig iron continued to advance, and in the year 
under review totalled 574,000 tons valued at Rl,29 lakhs as compared with. 

538,000 tons valued at Rl,24 lakhs in 1935-36 and' 
iron (El,29 lakhs). 417>000 ^g va ] ue d at R93 lakhs in 1934-35. There* 

was a marked expansion in the exports to the United Kingdom which amount¬ 
ed to 182,000 tons as against 66,000 tons in 1935-36 and 98,000 tons 
in 1934-35. Japan, the principal customer of Indian pig iron, reduced 
her takings from 397,000 tons to 306,000 tons, but the United States of 
America required 56,000 tons or about 4,000 tons more than in the preceding’ 
year. Exports to China declined from 8,700 tons to 8,100 tons. The production 
of iron and steel in India has been dealt with in Chapter II of this Review. 

The improvement in the exports of zinc or spelter noticed in 1935-36 was 
fully maintained in the year under review, the exports amounting to 1*7 
r n i tv, million cwts. or 5,000 ewts. more than in the 

*** as). preceding year. The value of these exports showed 

an increase of R4 lakhs to R39 lakhs. Belgium, as usual, took the largest 
quantity, viz., 1-2 million cwts. as against 1*4 million cwts. in 1935-36. Ship¬ 
ments to Japan advanced from 239,000 cwts. to 437,000 cwts. 

Exports of scrap iron or steel for reraanufacture during the year under 
review were valued at W29 lakhs as compared with R13| lakhs in 1935-36 

Scrap steel (R29 lakhs). lakllS in 1934 ' 35 ' Ja P a " is the P riflCi P al 


Raw wool (R2,86 lakhs). —During the first half of the year the course 
of the trade was somewhat featureless, but a keen demand for raw materials, 
particularly in the United Kingdom, and a considerable* advance in prices 
characterised the second half of the year 1936-37. Exports of raw wool from 
India amounted to 51*9 million lbs. valued at R2,86 lakhs as compared with 
49*4 million lbs. valued at R2,10 lakhs in 1935-36. Shipments to the United 
Kingdom advanced from 34*7 million lbs. to 39*1 million lbs. and those to 
Belgium from nearly 1*9 million lbs. to over 2 million lbs., while the United 
States of America reduced her takings from 11*7 million lbs. to 9*4 million 
lbs. The United States of America was, however, a more active buyer of 
foreign wool imported by land across the frontier and shipped from India. 
These re-exports of wool also rose from 11*3 million lbs. to 13*2 million lbs. 
in the year under review, the corresponding increase in value being from. 
R28 lakhs to R38 lakhs. As usual, the bulk of the re-exports was to the 
United States of America which totalled 12*1 million lbs. in 1936-37 as com¬ 
pared with 10*4 million lbs. in the preceding year. Shipments to the United- 
Kingdom were comparatively small, amounting to nearly 800,000 lbs. The 
price of raw wool, Bikaner, at Bombay, which had advanced to 13 as. per 
lb. in March, 1936, remained at that level during April and May. In June, 
there was a slight appreciation to 13 as. 6 p., but this was not maintained in 
the following two months. From October, there was a steady improve¬ 
ment and the price reached Rl-3-0 per lb. in February, and stood at HI per 
lb. in March, 1937. At Karachi, the price of wool, Kandahar (loose, un¬ 
cleaned, best quality, white) which was quoted at R21 per maund in March* 
1936, rose to R26 in April. Thereafter the rate varied between R21 and 
R23 till October. There was a marked improvement which carried the price 
4o R30 in January and it remained at that level till the end of the year. 
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Raw wool. 


The following table shows the exports of raw wool of Indian origin, the- 
imports of foreign wool by land into India and the corresponding re-exporta 
by sea daring the last ten years compared with 1913-14:— 


— 

Imports by land 

Re-exports by 

sea 

Exports by sea 
(Indian merchan¬ 
dise) 








Cwt*. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 








(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

1913-14 

• 

• 

a 

4 


• 


221 

91 

437 

1927-28 

• 

• 

* 




234 (a) 

113 

448 

1928-29 

• 






230 (a) 

107 

504 

1929-80 

* 


• 




157 (a) 

73 

450 

1980-31 



4 




76(a) 

45 

272 

1931-32 



• 




95 (a) 

81 

368 

1932-33 







52 (a) 

34 

288 

1933-34 






• 

128 (a) 

95 

499. 

1934-35 







111 (a) 

56 

304 

1935*36 

a 






140 (a) 

101 

441 

1936-37 







194 (a) 

1 

118 

464 


(a) Rail-borne trade at stations adjacent to land frontier routes. 

The table below shows the quantity of raw wool imported into the United* 
Kingdom from India and other countries during the last nine years compared 
with 1913 :— 


Imports of sheep's and lamb's wool into the United Kingdom (excluding goat 

hair). 

(In million lbs.) 


— 

1013 

1038 

1929 I 

1930 

1031 

1032 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Australia , 

1 366 

323 

270 , 

267 ; 

290 

302 

809 

356 

358 

330 

Xew Zealand 

i« 

183 

194 , 

! 

175 : 

188 

301 

244 

216 

172 

233 

South Africa 

! 183 

iea 

167 

158 

131 

311 

174 

107 

118 

109 

Argentina . 

86 

49 < 

61 

60 

94 

00 

81 

86 

81 

81 

India , # g 

56 

! 65 ; 

64 5 

34 ! 

36 

34 

41 j 

88 

88 

42. 

lorn,, xncludikc 

OTH1UL COCKTStfiS. 

! 

801 i 

! 

779 ] 

814 

762 

848 

918 

I 

952 ! 

789 

864 

914 

PBaoKKTAGE OF IjrDU’si 
Shahs. j 

i 

7 ; 

*; 

~ r; 
» 

^ 4 " 

4 

4 

~\ 

5 

4 

5 
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Exports. 

The export trade in raw wool is confined chiefly to Sind and Bombay, 
the percentage shares of these Provinces in 1936-37 being 72 and 23 as coin- 
pared with 65 and 31, respectively, in the preceding year. In the case of re¬ 
exports, Sind had 28 per cent and Bengal 71 per cent of the trade as against 
*36 per cent and 64 per cent, respectively, in 1935-36. 


Exports of carpets and rugs increased from 9*3 million lbs. to 9*9 million 
lbs. in quantity and from R81 lakhs to 1186 lakhs in value, As usual, the 
United Kingdom was the chief customer, taking 7*5 million lbs. with a total 
value of R65J lakhs as against 7 million lbs. valued at R60| lakhs in 1935-36. 
Exports to the United States of America valued at 1112 lakhs, to Canada at 
R4? f lakhs and to Australia at HI lakh, showed only very little changes in 
^comparison with the preceding year. The bulk of the shipments were made 
from Bengal which was responsible for about 7*2 million lbs. valued at R62 
lakhs. 

Lac (112,34 lakhs). —Despite an improvement in demand and the conse¬ 
quent reduction in stocks held in London, the course of the shellac market 
was . somewhat disappointing with prices constantly losing ground in the 
absence of sustained buying support in London. Bv the end of October, 
London stocks dropped to 124,952 cases, the lowest record of the year. Com¬ 
pared to the opening of the year, when stocks in London amounted to 142,656 
cases, the estimate of 137,365 cases at the end of March, 1937, showed a re¬ 
duction of 5,291 cases. At the beginning of April, the price of shellac T. N. 
Orange, in London, stood at 57*. per cwt. and after a decline to 55s. 6d. in 
the following week, rose to 59 s. on April 24. Owing, however, to marked 
shrinkage in deliveries from London warehouses, the market was in a de¬ 
pressed state during the next two months, but took a better turn by the end 
of June and remained firm at prices generally around 606*. till August 7. There 
was an impression that the trade demand had been fully met by that time 
with the result that prices gradually weakened, and stood at 52*9. on October 
*9. In the following week, there was a recovery to 56.9., but this rallying move¬ 
ment made little progress in the next two months. From December, the 
tendency was again towards improvement and the highest quotation 615. 
was reached on December 30. During the remainder of the year, the prices 
were on the decline with slight reaction towards the end of the year, the 
quotation on 19th March being 58s. 

In the Calcutta market, the price of T. N. Shellac per bazar maund, which 
opened at R22 on the 3rd April, advanced to R22-8 on the 17th April and 
remained at that level till the 1st May. Thereafter, except for a sudden 
rise to 1123 on July 10, the prices generally varied between R21 and R22-8 
till the middle of September, though lower levels were occasionally touched. 
Later the prices were on the decline, and were quoted at R18-8 on the 9th 
October, the lowest quotation for the year. This was followed by an improve¬ 
ment which was more marked in December and January. On the 22nd 
January, the price rose to its highest point R25, but declined again with slight 
reactions, to R22 on February 26. Towards the end of the year there was a 
recovery, the closing quotation being R24*on the 25th March. 
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Lac. 


The following table shows the details of the exports of lac during the past 
two years as compared with the pre-war, war and post-war averages :— 

Exports of lac . 


— 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1985-36 

1936-87 

Shellac and button lac. 
Stick iao and seed lae . 
Others 

Cwta. 

301,100 

15.100 

28.100 

Per 
oent ! 
90 

4 

6 

Cwts. | 
310,200 
18,400 
10,800 

Per 

cent 

90 

& 

5 

Cwts. 

370,000 

7,800 

38,900 

Per 

cent 

88 

2 

10 

Cwta. 

313,900 

133,100 

40,800 

Per 

cent 

64 

27 

9 

Cwts. 

530,200 

266.500 

37,100 

Per 

cent 

64 

32 

4 

Total . 

434,300 



100 

416,200 

100 


100 

831,000 | 

100 


The total shipments of shellac amounted to 497,000 cwts., as compared 
with 285,000 cwts. in the preceding year and 432,000 cwts. in 1934-35. Ex¬ 
ports to the United Kingdom totalled 145,000 cwts. as against 44,000 cwts. 
in 1935-36 and 229,000 cwts. in 1934-35. The United States of America 
and Japan also increased their purchases from 87,000 cwts. and 54,000 cwts. 
to 156,000 cwts. and 67,000 cwts., respectively, while Australia’s require¬ 
ments remained fairly steady at 5,000 cwts. Direct shipments to Germany 
and France rose from 28,000 cwts. and 9,000 cwts. to 50,000 cwts. and 13,000 
cwts., respectively, while exports to Italy fell from 6,900 cwts. to 2,400 cwts. 
Purchases by Belgium were stationary at 4,000 cwts. There were also in¬ 
creased exports to Canada amounting to 6,000 cwts., as against 4,000 cwts. 
in 1935-36, while Brazil required 4,400 cwts., or about 200 cwts. less than 
in the preceding year. Apart from shellac, larger quantities of seed lac, 
amounting to 262,000 cwts. as against 126,000 cwts. in 1935-36, were exported 
from India. Shipments were mainly to the United States of America which 
took about 206,000 cwts., as compared with 80,000 cwts. in the preceding 
year, while the United Kingdom required 17,000 cwts., or about 2,000 cwts. 
more than in the preceding year. Exports of button lac also rose from 29,000 
cwts. to 33,0(K) cwts. of which the United Kingdom absorbed 20,000 cwts. 
as against 18,000 cwts. in 1935-36. There w r ere also increased exports to 
Germany and the United States of America, but shipments to France showed 
a small decline. Exports of stick lac, however, declined from 7,300 cwts. 
to 4,700 cwts. The Netherlands reduced her purchases from 6,300 cwts. to 
3,700 cwts. Exports of other kinds of lac totalled 37,000 cwts. as compared 
with 41,000 cwts. in 1935-36. The principal destinations of these exports 
were, the Netherlands (16,000 cwts.), Germany (17,000 cwts.), Belgium (2,500 
cwts.), and the United States of America (1,100 cwts.). 

The following table shows the exports of stick lac from Bangkok and 
Singapore during the past four years :— 


Exports , in cwts*, of stick lac from Bangkok and Singapore . 


— 

| 1933 

1934 ! 

I 

1935 ; 

i 

1936 

To United States of America . 

>» Germany «... * 

•» United kingdom 

»»India. 

1 

i s 

201 
120 
9,905 

! 

1 M48 | 

112 ! 
176,628 | 

100 ; 
4,402 ! 
1,182 
67,577 i 

7,687 

26 

120,495 

To*a<* (all oQVMmm) 

11,524 

i 

183,826 j 

i 

78,620 j 

1 

131,697 
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Exports. 

There was a considerable improvement in the exports of Siamese stick 
lac from Bangkok and Singapore, chiefly to India, in 1936 as compared 
with the preceding year. 

The monthly exports of shellac, Beed lac, button lac and stick lac from 
India during the year are shown in the following table :— 


(In Cwt».) 


— 

Shellac 

Seed lac 

Button 

lac 

Stick lac 

April, 1936 






29,523 

11,906 

3,444 

124 

May „ 






26,359 

25,026 

3,397 

166 

June „ 






35,724 

22,917 

2,729 

7 

July 






36,883 

16,836 

1,806 

2 

August „ 






22,638 

21,206 

1,228 

434 

September „ 






30,337 

17,687 

1,591 

467 

October „ 






44,853 

10,780 

2,761 

4 

November „ 






51,481 

18,775 

3,773 

10 

December „ 






46,218 

21,386 

2,447 

1,069 

January, 1937 






59,915 

32,989 


1,021 

February ,, 






61,169 

39,588 

2,346 

985 

March „ 






51,840 

22,726 


378 




Total 

V 

496,940 

261,822 

33,215 

4,667 


Other Articles. —The following is a summary of the course of trade 
in the more important of the remaining articles of export:— 



1913-14 






— 

(pre-war 

year) 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 


R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

Oilcakes . 

1,38 

1,96 

1,«5 

1,97 

1,82 

2,27 

Paraffin wax 

67 

2,02 

2,29 

1,92 

2,28 

1,96 

Fruits and vegetables. 

4 

69 

99 

1,08 

1,65 

1,70 

Teakwood . 

79 

40 

61 

90 

1,12 

1,46 

Rubber, raw 

Fodder, bran and 

79 

9 

31 

66 

89 

1,04 

pollards 

77 

70 

47 

77 

73 

96 

Mica ...» 
Tobacco, unmanufao- 

45 

32 

45 

69 

83 

94 

t-urcd 

32 

73 

90 

78 

88 

88 

Coffee 

1,54 

1,10 

1,02 

73 

1,02 

84 

Coir manufactures 

89 

60 

77 

80 

87 

71 

Oils . 

99 

54 

57 

55 

64 

70 

Hemp, raw 

1,02 

32 

30 

39 

60 

69 

Dyestuffs * 

1,04 

75 

79 

72 

70 

64 

Spices 

91 

72 

72 

77 

55 

55 

Manures . . . ! 

Bones for manufactur¬ 

94(a) 

20 

25 

32 

38 

51 

ing purposes . 

.. 

35 

24 

32 

32 

46 

Fish . 

Provisions and oilman’s 

3 

46 

45 

45 

46 

45 

stores 

A 

33 

28 

28 

27 

28 

Drugs and Medicines . 

1 

31 

24 

26 

25 

27 

Fibre for brushes, etc. . 

1 

24 

22 

19 

22 

20 

Goal and coke . 

69 

44 

37 

29 

17 

20 

Saltpetre . 

31 

12 

15 

14 

13 

12 


(a) Include a “ crushed bones ” which are chiefly required for industrial purposes* 
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Paraffin wax. 

Exports of oilcakes advanced in quantity from 300,000 tons in 1935-30 
to 336,000 tons in 1936-37 and in value from Rl,82 lakhs to £12,27 lakhs. 

All the articles coming under this group, except 
Oilcakes (B2,27 lakhs). lj n8e ed cake, showed improvement in their share of 

exports, as compared with the preceding year. Exports of groundnut cake, 
by far the largest single item, representing 71 per cent of the total quantity 
■of oilcakes exported, amounted to 238,000 tons valued at 111,64 lakhs in 
1936-37, as against 194,000 tons valued at £11,16 lakhs in 1935-36. The 
United Kingdom was the largest purchaser, taking 152,000 tons valued at 
Rl,08 lakhs, as against 148,000 tons valued at R86f lakhs in 1935-36. There 
were also increased exports to other European countries. Shipments to 
Germany advanced from 15,000 tons to 35,000 tons; to the Netherlands 
from 6,000 tons to 15,000 tons ; and to Belgium from 16,000 tons to 17,000 
tons. Exports of linseed cake declined from 72,000 tons valued at R44 lakhs 
to 50,000 tons valued at R34£ lakhs. The bulk of these exports went to the 
United Kingdom which in the year under review took 47,000 tons valued at 
R32J lakhs, as compared with 69,000 tons valued at about R42| lakhs in 
the preceding year. Shipments to other countries in 1936-37 included 1,700 
tons to the Netherlands and 800 tons to Germany. Exports of rape and 
sesamum cake amounted to 30,000 tons valued at R18 lakhs in 1936-37 as 
compared with 21,000 tons valued at R14 lakhs in 1935-36. Japan and 
Ceylon, the two best customers, took 13,000 tons each, their respective shares 
in the previous year being 8,000 tons and 13,000 tons. Among other des¬ 
criptions of oilcakes, cotton cake accounted for 9,000 tons valued at R5 lakhs 
in 1936-37 as against 6,000 tons valued at R3 1akhs a year ago, exports being 
destined mainly to the United Kingdom. Shipments of coconut cake amounted 
to 4,200 tons in quantity and R3 lakhs in value as compared with 3,800 tons 
valued at R2J lakhs, practically the entire quantity being taken by Belgium. 
Exports of castor cake, mainly to Ceylon, amounted to 1,700 tons, almost 
the same as in 1935-36, but the value rose slightly from R72,000 to R83,000 
in 1936-37. 


Exports of paraffin wax, which had risen from 46,000 tons valued at Rl,92 
lakhs in 1934-35 to 54,000 tons valued at R2,28 lakhs in 1935-36, declined 
to 47,000 tons valued at Rl,96 lakhs in 1936-37. 

Parafifin^wax (Rl,96 There was a failing off in the demand in the Euro¬ 
pean market in the year under review. Exports 
to the United Kingdom declined from 19,000 tons in 1935-36 to 17,000 tons 
in 1936-37, and those to the Netherlands from 5,600 tons to 3,800 tons. Ger¬ 
many showed very little interest while the Italian share came down to 860 
tons from 1,600 tons a year ago. Belgium also curtailed her requirements 
by 800 tons, her offtake in 1936-37 amounting to 2,400 tons. On the other 
band, exports to Canada and the Union of South Africa advanced from 1,620 
tons and 2,670 tons in 1935-36 to 2,460 tons and 2,840 tons, respectively, in 
1936-37. Exports to the Portuguese East Africa, Columbia and Australia 
also showed increases while there were decreases in the shipments to the United 
States of America, Chile and Mexico. The share of China, however, remained 
almost stationary at 2,000 tons, but that of Japan advanced by 200 tons to 
285 tons in 1936-37. 
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Exports. 


The total value of fruits and vegetables, all sorts, exported in 1936-37, 
amounted to HI,70 lakhs as compared with Rl,65 lakhs in 1936-36. Exports 
of fresh fruits and vegetables rose in value by R2 
Frui ( l n],?olkhsf taWCS kkhs t0 B33 lakhs - Shipments of onions, which 
' is tlic most important item, advanced in value from 

R24 lakhs to R26 lakhs. Of this, Ceylon and the Straits Settlements accounted 
for R14 lakhs and R91 lakhs as against about R151 lakhs and R6§ lakhs, 
respectively, in the preceding year. Exports of coconuts also improved in 
value to HI3,000 from 114,000. Despatches of fruits and vegetables, dried, 
salted or preserved, showed a further advance and were valued at Rl,37 lakhs 
in 1936-37 as against 111,34 lakhs in 1936-36. The share of the United States 
of America, the principal consuming country in the total value of exports 
of all sorts of fruits and vegetables consisting largely of eashewnuts, however, 
declined to ill,03 lakhs as compared with ill,13 lakhs. Exports to Ceylon 
were valued at R19 lakhs as against R22 lakhs. Shipments to the United 
Kingdom were valued at R181 lakhs, or an advance of Rll lakhs as com¬ 
pared with the previous year. Iraq and Egypt also increased their purchases 
in 1936-37. 


The steady rise in the demand for Indian teakwood, noticed in the previous 
year’s Review, continued in 1936-37, shipments advancing from 58,000 cubic 
, tons valued at 111,12 lakhs to 69,000 cubic tons 

Teakwood (H 1,46 !akh»). va]ued ut HI,46 lakhs. Despatches were, as usual, 
mainly from Burma, which accounted for about 98 per cent of the trade. 
The share of the United Kingdom advanced from 39,000 cubic tons valued 
at R76 lakhs to 46,000 cubic tons valued at R96 lakhs. Germany and South 
Africa also increased their takings from 5,000 cubic tons valued at R10 lakhs 
and 4,000 cubic tons valued at 117 lakhs to 6,000 cubic tons each valued at 
R14 lakhs and R13 lakhs, respectively. There was also an improvement 
in demand from the United States of America, Ceylon and the Portuguese 
East Africa, while Belgium aqd Iraq curtailed their requirements slightly. 

Under the restriction scheme, the permissible export quota for the export¬ 
ing countries in 1936, was 60 per cent of the basic quota for the lirst half year 
... i > a, id 65 per cent for the second, thus averaging *621 
Bubber, raw (H , a ' ,R) ’ p er cent, for the whole year. For the first half of 

1937, the exportable quota was originally fixed at 70 per cent, but owing to 
favourable stock position and stronger demand, it was later on increased to 
75 per cent for the first quarter and 80 per cent for the second quarter. For 
the second half of 1937 the quota has been raised to 90 per cent. The average 
exportable percentage for the full year, therefore, is 83§. For 1936, the third 
control year, the actual allotment for India proper was 8,288 tons including 
a carry-over of 476 tons from the preceding year, and for Burma 5,621 toml 
including again a carry-over of 308 tons. Exports from India, in terms of 
raw rubber" debitable against the quota, were 8,624 tons and from Burma 
5,819 tons, making excess shipments of 336 tons and 198 tons, respectively. 
For 1937. the allotment for India excluding the surplus is 10,469 tons and for 
Burma 7,537 tons, respectively. 

Exporta of raw rubber from British India, including Burma, during the 
fiscal year, as recorded in the sea-borne trade accounts, amounted to 28-9 
million lbs. (111,04 lakhs) as compared with 30-6 million lbs. (R89 lakhs) in 
1935-36. Exports to the United Kingdom declined from 10-9 million lbs. 
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Tobacco, unmanufactured. 

in 1935-36 to 6*3 million lbs. in the year under review, those to Italy from 
2*5 million lbs. to 0*3 million lbs. and to Ceylon from 54 million lbs. to 3*9 
million lbs. On the other hand, the United States of America and the Straits 
Settlements increased their purchases from 0*2 million lbs. and 7*7 million 
lbs. to 2*7 million lbs. and 9*5 million lbs., respectively. Shipments to Ger¬ 
many and Czechoslovakia amounted to 1*7 million lbs. each as against 
2*0 million lbs. and 14 million lbs., respectively. The share of Madras 
in the export trade was 51 per cent (59 per cent) and of Burma 49 per cent 
(41 per cent),—figures for previous year being given in brackets. The exports 
from Travancore in 1936-37 amounted to 4,781,000 lbs. (R21 lakhs) as com¬ 
pared with 4,016,000 lbs. (RIOJ lakhs) in 1935-36 and 2,155,000 lbs. (R6 
lakhs) in 1934-35. The average declared value per lb. of the exports, includ¬ 
ing exports from Travancore, improved to 5 as. 11 p. as against 4 as. 7 p. in- 
1935-36 and 4 as. 5 p. in 1934-35. The annual average price of standard 
ribbed smoked sheet in London in 1936 stood at l\d. per lb. which is the 
highest since 1930. 

Exports of fodder, bran and pollards improved from 258,000 tons valued 
at R73 lakhs in 1935-30 to 277,000 tons valued at R96 lakhs in the year under 
review. Rice bran which, as usual, constituted 97 
F °lard8 (H96'lakhs). P °" P er cent of the total exports, rose from 251,000 tons 
to 270,000 tons in quantity, and from R69J lakhs 
to R92 lakhs in value. The United Kingdom, the principal customer, took 
246,000 tons as against 216,000 tons in the year preceding. On the other 
hand, there was a general decline in the exports to countries other than 
the United Kingdom. Germany continued to be out of market while the 
shares of the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay States fell from 
16,000 tons and 12,000 tons to 12,000 tons and 5,000 tons, respectively. Ex¬ 
ports of other sorts of fodder, bran and pollard increased slightly in quantity 
from 7,200 tons to 7,700 tons but the value remained almost at the same 
level at R4 lakhs. Quantitatively, exports to Ceylon rose from 4,900 tons 
to 5,300 tons but the value declined from 112*8 lakhs to R2*6 lakhs. 

The export trade in mica experienced a comparatively better year and the 
shipments consisting largely of splittings advanced to 180,000 cwts. valued 
at R94 lakhs from 167,000 cwts. valued at R83| 
lakhs in 1935-36. The United Kingdom and the 
United States of America, the two principal customers for Indian mica, in¬ 
creased their purchases from 39,400 cwts. and 88,500 cwts. to 45,400 cwts. 
and 92,200 cwts., respectively. France and Germany also raised their pur¬ 
chases, which totalled 6,900 cwts. and 18,000 cwts. as compared with 4,300' 
cwts. and 16,300 cwts., respectively. 

Exports of unmanufactured tobacco in 1936-37 amounted to 28*5 million 
lbs. as compared with 28*7 million lbs. in 1935-36. The value of the ship¬ 
ments also fell slightly. The most important outlet 
° 7^8^akh«f aCtUred f° r Indian tobacco was, as usual, the United Kingdom 
and her purchases advanced from 11*7 million lbs. 
valued at R45J lakhs to 13*3 million lbs. valued at R50i lakhs. Despatches 
to Aden and Dependencies increased in quantity from 7*3 million lbs. to 8*3 
million lbs., but decreased in value from R22 lakhs to R29.J lakhs. Exports 
to the Netherlands, on the other hand, declined slightly in quantity with a 
rise in value and amounted to M million lbs. valued at R2 lakhs. 
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Mica (B94 lakha). 



Coir manufactures (B71 
lakhs). 


Exports. 

^Shipments to Japan fell off from 5*6 million lbs. valued at Rll lakhs to 3*0 
{million lbs. valued at R6| lakhs. 

The total reported production of cured coffee in India during the season 

1935- 36 was 41 million lbs., as compared with 33 million lbs. during the pre¬ 

vious season. Exports declined from 216,000 cwts. 
Coffee (B84 lakhs). valued ftt Rl02 ] akhs in 19 35 _ 36 211,000 CWts. 

valued at R84 lakhs in the year under review. The principal markets for 
Indian coffee were, as usual, the United Kingdom and France. The former 
reduced her takings from 73,000 cwts. (R38 lakhs) to 35,000 cwts. (R17J 
lakhs), while the latter increased her purchases from 83,000 cwts. to 87,000 
cwts. with a decrease in value from R36 lakhs to R31 lakhs. Shipments 
to the Netherlands and Belgium increased from 1,500 cwts. and 13,000 cwts. 
to 5,700 cwts. and 20,000 cwts., respectively. Norway doubled her require¬ 
ments from 17,000 cwts. to 34,000 cwts. Germany and Italy, on the other 
hand, curtailed their requirements from 10,000 cwts. and 6,500 cwts. to 7,000 
cwts. and 3,100 cwts., respectively. The estimated world production of 
coffee in 1935-36 was comparatively low, but the price quotation for the 
superior quality of East Indian coffee in London in 1936-37 remained almost 
steady at the level of the previous year at 1186'. per cwt. 

Exports of coir manufactures, other than rope, from the British ports in 
India in 1936-37 declined from 684,000 cwts. valued atR87| lakhs to 550,000 
cwts. valued at R71 lakhs. Of this, despatches of 
coir yarn accounted for 478,000 cwts. valued at 
R46£ lakhs as compared with 602,500 cwts. valued 
at R60J lakhs a year ago. Shipments of coir yarn to the United Kingdom in 

1936- 37 amounted to 75,000 cwts. valued at R7 lakhs. There were also 
reduced shipments to Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium and Italy which 
took 97,000 cwts., 53,000 cwts., 55,000 cwts. and 25,000 cwts., respectively, 
but France increased her purchases from 44,000 cwts. to 56,000 cwts. The 
'United States of America curtailed her requirements from 29,000 cwts. to 
26,000 cwts. Exports of coir mattings further declined from 55,600 cwts. 
valued at R17£ lakhs to 49,900 cwts. valued at R16 lakhs, of which the United 
Kingdom took 39,200 cwts. valued at R12 lakhs. Exports of other descrip¬ 
tions of coir manufactures also fell from 26,300 cwts. to 21,800 cwts., the share 
of the United Kingdom amounting to 19,600 cwts. in 1936-37. 

The total exports of oils consisting mostly of vegetable oils, were valued 
at R70 lakhs in 1936-37 as compared with R64 lakhs in 1935-36. Shipments 
m Vi \ of vegetable non-essential oils increased from 2,358,000 . 

18 a 8 ‘ gallons valued at R36 lakhs to 2,899,000 gallons 

valued at R44| lakhs. The table in the margin shows the details of exports 

of these oils. Exports of castor oil 
which is the principal item in the 
group, further advanced from 
1,408,000 gallons valued at R21J 
lakhs to 1,515,000 gallons valued 
at R23 lakhs. As usual, the 
United Kingdom consumed the 
largest quantity amounting to 
1,024,000 gallons as against 958,000 
gallons in the preceding year. There 
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Exports of vegetable non-essential oils. 
(In thousand gallons.) 



1918-14 

1984-35 

1936-80 

1936-37 

Castor oil 

. 1,007 

1,213 

1,408 

1,515 

'Qroundnut oil 

288 

.275 

291 

428 

Mustard oil . 

407 

295 

237 

252 

Coconut oil . 

. 1,091 

39 

S3 

H 

■ Other sorts . 

449 

351 

889 

690 

Total 

. 8,242 

2,178 

2,858 

2,899 




’ Dyeing and tanning substances. 

’was a marked decline in the shipments to Germany which fell from 
153,000 gallons to 23,000 gallons only. Exports to other countries in¬ 
cluded 86,000 gallons to Egypt and 74,000 gallons to the Union of South 
4frica. Exports of groundnut oil advanced from 291,000 gallons to 
428,000 gallons in quantity and from R4 lakhs to B5f lakhs in value. The 
United Kingdom took 154,000 gallons as against 180,000 gallons in 1935-36. 
Shipments to Iraq (60,000 gallons), Mauritius and Dependencies(50,000 gallons), 
the Straits Settlements (46,000 gallons), and the Federated Malay States (40,000 
gallons) showed increases. Exports of sesamum oil rose from 150,000 gallons 
to 281,000 gallons. Kenya Colony took 166,000 gallons or 59 per cent. Ship¬ 
ments to Aden and Dependencies rose slightly, but Arabia and Mauritius 
curtailed their requirements in 1936-37. Exports of mustard or rapeseed 
oil increased from 237,000 gallons to 252,000 gallons, the principal destinations 
being Mauritius (174,000 gallons), Fiji (46,000 gallons) and the United Kingdom 
(3,000 gallons). Despatches of linseed oil recorded an improvement from 
78,000 gallons to 135,000 gallons. The Philippines took 48,001) gallons as 
against 17,000 gallons in 1935-36. Exports to the Straits Settlements and 
Ceylon also advanced from 35,000 gallons and 15,000 gallons to 39,000 gallons 
and 17,000 gallons, respectively, in 1936-37. Shipments of coconut oil further 
shrank from 33,000 gallons to 14,000 gallons of which 7,000 gallons went to the 
United Kingdom and 4,000 gallons to Arabia. It may be mentioned in this 
connection that imports of coconut oil mostly from the Straits Settlements 
and Ceylon amounted to 7*8 million gallons valued at R91J lakhs in 1936-37 as 
compared with 8-5 million gallons valued at R90 lakhs in the preceding year. 

Among essential oils, exports of sandalwood oil improved from 102,000 lbs. 
valued at Rll lakhs to 125,000 lbs. valued at R14 lakhs. Both the United 
Kingdom and Japan, the chief markets, increased their demand from 60,000 
lbs. and 33,000 lbs. to 69,000 lbs. and 40,000 lbs., respectively. Exports of 
lemongrass oil, however, declined from 99,000 gallons to 87,000 gallons, the 
principal destination being the United Kingdom (19,000 gallons), United 
States of America (23,000 gallons), France (21,000 gallons) and Germany 
(10,000 gallons). Exports of palmarosa oil also fell off from 10,000 gallons to 
8,000 gallons. 

There was a better demand for Indian hemp and exports advanced from 
643,000 cwts. valued at R60 lakhs in 1935-36 to 769,000 ewts. valued at R69 
_ , v lakhs, showing an increase of 20 per cent in quantity 

emp, raw (R69 akhs). an( j ]5 p er ccnt value. The United Kingdom 

increased her purchases from 168,000 cwts. to 243,000 cwts. and Belgium 
from 200,000 cwts. to 236,000 cwts. Exports to Italy and the United States 
of America also improved from 11,000 cw T ts, and 24,000 cwts. to 32,000 cwts. 
and 31,000 cwts., respectively. On the other hand, Germany and France 
reduced their takings to 47,000 cwts. and 51,000 cwts. from 68,000 cwts. an 1 
67,000 cwts., respectively, in the preceding year. 

Exports of dyeing and tanning substances declined from 1*7 milium cwts. 
valued at R70 lakhs in 1935-36 to 1*5 million cwts. valued at about RG4 
n . . lakhs in 1936-37. There were smaller shipments of 

^tSes^BeTlakL)^" myrobalans which formed about 85 per cent of the 
total quantity of dyeing and tanning substances 
exported in the year under review. Exports of myrobalans fell from 1,482,000 
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Exports. 

cwts. valued at R46§ lakhs in 1935-36 to 1,261,000 cwts. valued at R37 lakhs. 
The United Kingdom and Germany reduced their purchases from 742,000- 
cwts. and 173,000 cwts. to 600,000 cwts. and 131,000 cwts., respectively. 
Shipments to the Netherlands and Belgium also declined from 81,000 cwts. 
and 56,000 cwts. to 31,000 cwts. and 36,000 cwts., respectively. On the 
other hand, despatches to the United States of America advanced from 267,000 
cwts. to 302,000 cwts., and to France from 48,000 cwts. to 63,000 cwts. Ex¬ 
ports to Australia, however, fell by about 8,000 cwts. to 38,400 cwts. There 
was a substantial increase in the exports of myrobalan extracts which amounted 
to 60,000 cwts. valued at R6 lakhs as against 42,000 cwts. valued at R4 lakhs 
in the preceding year. Exports were destined chiefly to the United Kingdom. 
Shipments of cutch and gambicr advanced slightly from 37,700 cwts. 
valued at R5 lakhs to 38,600 cwts. valued at R5§ lakhs. Exports to the 

Cutch ana gambier. United Kingdom further improved from 17,000 cwts. 

N to 20,000 cwts. Despatches to the Netherlands also 

rose from 4,000 cwts. to 6,000 cwts., while France curtailed her requirements 
to 4,000 cwts. from 6,000 cwts. in 1935-36. Exports of turmeric advanced 
in quantity from 86,600 cwts. to 92,200 cwts., and in value from RlOf 
lakhs to R11J lakhs. Purchases by Iran totalled 21,700 cwts. in 1936-37 
as against 14,100 cwts. in tbe preceding year. 

: in Mf'i Exports to Ceylon and France also advanced from 

13,500 cwts., and 6,400 cwts. to 13,700 cwts. and 7,000 cwts., respectively, 
while those to the United Kingdom and the United States of America 
fell from 10,000 cwts. and 6,400 cwts. to 4,400 cwts. each. There 
were also larger shipments in the year under review to the Straits Settlements, 
Aden and Dependencies and Arabia. Exports of natural indigo improved 
slightly from 350 cwts. to 478 cwts. Of this, Greece took 239 cwts. and 
Ind . o Egypt 107 cwts. as against 153 cwts. and 31 cwts., 

1 l lg ° respectively, in i 935-36, the remainder went mostly 

to the United Kingdom/ Yugoslavia, Japan and Aden. 

The total exports of spices declined in quantity from 252,000 cwts. in 
1935-36 to 216,000 cwts. in 1936-37 but the value rose by nearly R4 lakh to 

Spices (U55 lakhs). fi55 laklis - Exports of chillies representing 69 per 
cent of the total in 3936-37 declined from 183,400 
cwts. to 149,600 cwts,, but higher prices accounted for an increase in the 
value from R19£ lakhs to R20 lakhs. Ceylon, the principal market, took 
137,200 cwts. as against 174,000 cuts, in the preceding year. Despatches to 
the Straits Settlements rose from 2,900 cw T ts. to 3,600 cwts. Exports of pepper 
further declined from 26,000 cwts. valued at R7$ lakhs in 1935-36 to 25,000 
cwts. valued at R6 lakhs in 1936-37. Exports to Italy and the United States 
of America amounted to 17,500 cwts. and 3,400 cwts. as compared with 20,000 
cwts. and 1,600 cwts , respectively. The share of the United Kingdom remained 
almost the same at 1,000 cwts. Exports of cardamoms fell off from 12,000 
cwts. valued at R19 lakhs to 9,000 cwts. valued at RI8 lakhs. Shipments 
to Sweden, Arabia and the United States of America amounted to 2,600 cwts., 
1,500 cwts. and 1,200 cwts., respectively. Despatches of betelnuts showed 
very little variation and stood at 4,000 cwts. Exports of ginger recorded 
an increase from 25,000 cwts. valued at R7| lakhs to 27,000 cwts. valued at 
R9J lakhs. The chief markets were Aden and Dependencies (10,000 cwts.),, 
Arabia (5,000 cwts.), Ceylon and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (2,000 cwts. each)* 
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Drugs and medicines. 

Exports of manures, other than oilcakes and saltpetre, further improved 
from 61,000 tons valued at R38 lakhs in 1935-36 to 77,000 tons valued at R51 
_ lakhs in 1936-37. Shipments of manurial bones, 

anures ( a s). including bonemeal, representing 74 per cent of the 
total quantity of manures exported in 1936-37, amounted to 57,000 tons 
valued at R36 lakhs as compared with 43,000 tons valued at R24 lakhs in 
the preceding year. There was an appreciable increase in the purchases by 
Belgium which rose from 9,000 tons to 19,000 tons, while the United Kingdom 
curtailed her requirements from 13,500 tons to 11,300 tons. 
Exports to Ceylon rose by 1 ,000 tons to 12,800 tons in 1936-37 . The value 
of fish manures and guano exported rose from R4J lakhs to R5£ lakhs. The 
bulk of the shipments went to Ceylon (R4 lakhs). Exports of hornmeal rose 
from 640 tons to 2,400 tons. Despatches of sulphate of ammonia amounted 
to 2,600 tons as against 7,000 tons in 1935-36. 

There was a noticeable improvement in the exports of bones for manufac¬ 
turing purposes, which advanced from 53,000 tons valued at R32 lakhs in 
3935-36 to 74,000 tons valued at over R46 lakhs in 
Bonos (R46 lakhs). ^hc year under review. As usual, Belgium was the 
principal purchaser taking 56,000 tons followed by Germany and France 
with 12,000 tons and 1,000 tons, respectively. 

The total exports of fish, excluding canned, advanced in quantity from 
267,000 cwts. in 1935-36 to 280,000 cwts. in 1936-37, but the value declined 
slightly from R45i lakhs to R45 lakhs. Exports of 
Ml (3U5 lakhs). unsalted dry fish accounted for R15J lakhs and of 

salted fish for about R231 lakhs, while fishmaws and shark fins were valued 
at R6 lakhs. Ceylon, the principal market for Indian fish, took 266,000 
cwts. valued at R37§ lakhs. Exports to Hongkong were valued at R3 lakhs. 

Exports of provisions and oilman’s stores in 1936-37 totalled 69,700 cwts* 
valued at R28 lakhs as compared with 64,400 cvi:s. valued at R27 lakhs in 
the preceding year. The principal item in this 
Provisions and Oilman^ g roup j s q ] L i w hich accounted for 27,000 cwts. valued 
stores (E28 lakhs). ^ R1 6 i a khs, shipments being destined mainly to 

tl\e Straits Settlements (R8 lakhs), the Federated Malay States (R1J lakhs), 
Hongkong, Ceylon and Mauritius and Dependencies (R1 lakh each). Exports 
of pickles, chutneys and condiments of which the United Kingdom was the 
chief customer declined in value from R3 lakhs to R2 lakhs. Exports of 
butter also fell from R2 lakhs to Rl| lakhs. 

The total value of the exports of drugs and medicines advanced from 
R25 lakhs in 1935-36 to R27 lakhs in tlie year under review. The principal 
single item included in this group is senna, despatches 
Drugs and medicines 0 f w l l j c h 3 however, declined from 67,100 cwts. valued 

(R27 lakhs). at mo lakhs to 65,700 cwts. valued at R9 lakhs. 

Exports of nux vomica, on the other hand, rose from 17,000 cwts. valued at 
nearly R1 lakh to 33,000 cwts. valued at Rll lakhs. The principal market 
for nux vomica was the United States of America (R70,000) and for senna, 
Germany (R3| lakhs), the United States of America (about H2h lakhs) and 
France (Rl£ lakhs). 
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Exports. 

The value of fibre for brushes and brooms exported during 1936-37 amount¬ 
ed to R20 lakhs as against R22 lakhs in the preceding year. Shipments to 
Japan were valued at R5i lakhs, to the United 
I«ibrc (ft20 lakhs). Kingdom at R3J lakhs, to Belgium at 1(3 lakhs, and 

to the Netherlands and the United States of America at 1(2 lakhs each. 

Exports of coal improved from 198,000 tons valued at 1(17 lakhs in 1935-36 
to 250,000 tons valued at 1(20 lakhs in the year under review. India enjoys 
a very limited market for coal exports, Ceylon and 
Goa (K20 lakhs). ^} le Ear Eastern countries being the only destinations 
for these exports. Shipments to Ceylon rose from 133,000 tons to 203,000 
tons and those to the Straits Settlements from 16,(300 tons to 18,300 tons. 
There were, however, no exports to Hongkong in 1936-37, the corresponding 
figures for 1935-36 were 41,000 tons and for 1934-35, 55,000 tons. Exports to 
the Philippines, Siam and the Federated Malay States amounted to 7,600 
tons, 7,300 tons and 6,700 tons, respectively. These figures are exclusive of 
507,900 tons of Indian coal shipped in 1936-37 and 517,400 tons in 1935-36 
for the use of steamers engaged in the foreign trade. These were distributed 
as follows - 


Bengal 

Bombay 

Sind 

Madras 

Burma 


1935-30. 

1936-37. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

420.300 

395,700 

304.700 

94,900 

7.900 

7,700 

2,700 

3,400 

5,800 

6,200 

* estimated at 22*6 million 
edincr year. Earlier iti the 
rards the end of December, 


1936, there was a rise, due to the output of coal not keeping pace with 
economic recovery. Later, partly owing to the B. N. Railway strike, there 
was a further appreciation of prices for all classes of coal and coke. The 
price of Desherghar coal per ton into wagon remained steady at 113 to 1(3-4 
from April to December, 1936. By the beginning of January, 1937, the rate 
rose to 1(3-8 to 113-12 and by the end of that month to 1(3-12 to 1(4. It 
stood at this level till the middle of March when it reached 1(4. 


Exports of saltpetre declined from 174,000 cwts. valued at K13 lakhs in 
1935-30 to 167,000 cwts. valued at K11-J- lakhs in 1936-37. Shipments to 
the United Kingdom fell from 48,000 cwts. to 41,000 
bu tpctu - livia). Exports to Mauritius and Dependencies and 

Ceylon, however, rose from 72,000 cwts. and 20,000 cwts. to 85,000 cwts. and 
22,000 cwts , respectively. 


Postal Artku.es. 

Imports and Kor ports. 

The value of the imports of “ Postal articles, not specified declined 
further from if 2.42 lakhs to 1(1,99 lakhs. Imports by post of the following 
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Government stores. 

articles are not included in the above figures but are recorded under the rele¬ 
vant heads in the import returns :—(a) jewellery, (b) precious stones, (e) gold 
and silver thread, (d) cigarettes, ( e) cinematograph films, and (/) watches (from 
April, 1936). The share of the United Kingdom advanced from 55 per cent 
to 67 per cent and those of Germany and France from 3 per cent each to 6 
per cent and 4 per cent, respectively. The percentage share of Switzerland, 
however, declined from 28 to 14, but this is largely due to the exclusion of 
watches imported by post from the figures of 1936-37 referred to above. 
The value of the articles exported by post, on the other hand, advanced 
sharply from Rl.91 lakhs to R3,45 lakhs. The principal destinations were 
the United Kingdom (112,53 lakhs or 73 per cent), the Straits Settlements 
(R33 lakhs or 10 per cent), and Ceylon and France (5 per cent each). 

Re-exports. 

The value of the re-export trade in foreign merchandise showed a notice¬ 
able increase from R3,70 lakhs in 1935-36 to R6,24 lakhs in 1936-37. Re¬ 
exports of skins, raw, advanced from R88 lakhs to R2,52 lakhs. The United 
Kingdom, the principal consuming country, took 415 tons valued at R2,37 
lakhs as compared with 246 tons valued at R80 lakhs in the preceding year. 
Re-exports of raw- wool improved from R28 lakhs to .R38 lakhs. The United 
Kingdom and the United States of America increased their requirements 
from :U3 lakhs and R25 lakhs to R3J lakhs and R33 lakhs, respectively. The 
value of the woollen manufactures re-exported also rose from R7 lakhs to 
R15 lakhs, the United Kingdom’s share amounting to about R10-1 lakhs in 
1936-37. Exports of foreign silk manufactures (chiefly piecegoods) rose in 
value from R20 lakhs to R25 lakhs, the principal destinations being Aden 
and Dependencies R6 lakhs (R2 lakhs), Kenya Colony R4 lakhs (Rif lakhs), 
Arabia R4 lakhs (R4 lakhs) and Ceylon R3 lakhs (R5 lakhs). The figures 
in bracket relate to 1935-36. Cotton piecegoods recorded an improvement 
of 4 per cent in quantity and of 20 per cent in value amounting to 10-8 million 
yards valued at R25f lakhs. Iran and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan increased 
their purchases from 0-7 million yards and 0*6 million yards to 4*2 million 
yards and 1*2 million yards, respectively. Re-exports of sugar advanced 
from 3,000 tons (R5| lakhs) to 9,000 tons (R14J lakhs). Increases were 
also noticeable under fruits and vegetables, metals and ores and machinery 
and millwork. On the other hand, shipments of foreign cotton further dec¬ 
lined in quantity from 400 tons to 200 tons and in value from R3J- lakhs to 
Rif lakhs. There were decreases under drugs and medicines, cotton twist 
and yarn and oils. The shares of the principal countries in the total trade 
were—United Kingdom 49 per cent, the United States of America 11 per cent, 
Ceylon and Aden and Dependencies 5 per cent each, Japan and Iraq 4 per 
cent each, Arabia, Iran and Kenya Colony 3 per cent each, and Germany, 
the Straits Settlements, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Bahrein Islands 
2 per cent each. As usual, the bulk of the trade passed through Bombay 
which accounted for 78 per cent, while the percentage share of Karachi amount¬ 
ed to 12 and that of Bengal to 8. 

Government stores. 

Under this head, imports showed an improvement of R14 lakhs over the 
preceding year’s figures and amounted to R2,48 lakhs in 1936-37, The 
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Exports. 

noticeable increases were under vehicles (+R18 lakhs), Arms, ammunition and 
military stores (+R16 lakhs) and Instruments, apparatus, etc. (+R3 lakhs). 
Decreases were, however, recorded under machinery and millwork (—R30 
lakhs), metals and ores (—R3 lakhs) and paper ancl pasteboard and cotton 
manufactures (—R2 lakhs each). Exports of Indian produce on Government 
account declined from R21 lakhs to RIO lakhs, owing mainly to a fall of RIO 
lakhs in the exports of opium which dwindled into insignificance in the year 
under review. Re-exports on Government account amounted to R2§ lakhs 
in 1936-37 as against R91 lakhs in 1935-36. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Direction of Overseas Trade. 

The main features of the direction, of India’s trade in the year ended the 
31st March, 1937, arc shown in the following tables. Tables A, B and 0 illus¬ 
trate the shares of the various foreign countries in India’s total trade, and 
tables D and E analyse the trade irf particular commodities so as to show 
the shares of the chief countries interested in each. 


Table A. 




1913-14 



1983-84 


— 

Exports 

1 

Imports 

Net Imports 
(—) or 
Exports (-f) 

Exports 

Imports 

Net Imports 

(—jor 

Exports (+i 


, R(Crores) 

R(Crores) 

R(Crores) 

R(Crores) 

&<Crore8) 

R (Crores) 

United Kingdom 

. | 58 

317 

—59 

48 

48 1 


Other British Possessions 

. ‘ 30 

; li 

•fW 

22 

9 

+ 13 

Total British Empire 

. , 94 

128 

| -8+ 

70 

57 j 

+13 

Europe .... 

. | 85 

, 30 

+55 

.35 

25 | 

+10 

United States of America . 

22 

5 

+17 

14 

7 

+ 7 

Japan .... 

. i 23 

5 

+ 18 | 

14 

10 

— 2 

>ther Foreign Countries 

25 

35 

1 _ ±“ . 

17 

10 

+7 

Total Foreign Countries 

. • 155 : 

« ! 

+100 J 

80 

53 

| +22 

GRAND TOTAL 

. | 249 

183 | 

+06 

150 

i 

115 

1 

| +S5 


1034-35 1935-30 1936 37 


— 


” 



* 




— — 


Ex- 

Ira- 

Net Imports 
(—) or 
Exports (+) 

Ex- 

1 m- 

l Net Imports 

1 (--> or 

Exports (+) 

Ex- 

Im- 

Net Imports 


ports 

ports 

ports 

P'lltS 

ports 

ports 

■ (- ) or 
Exports (+) 


i 

! 

I 

ft | » 

Crores Crores 

R (Crores) 

R B 

Crores Crores 

ft (Crores) 

R 

Crores 

R 

Crores 

j 

R (Crores) 

■United Kingdom 

49 

54 

—5 

52 

5*3 

,, 

60* , 

48 

+ 18 

Other British Possessions. 

22 

11 

+ 11 

24 

13 

+ 11 

27 

14 

+13 

Total British Empire. 

71 

65 

+ 6 

7»> 

65 

+11 

93 

62 

+31 

Europe .... 

30 

25 

+ 5 

35 

27 

+8 

41* ( 

25 

i 

+10 

United States of America 

• 

13 

8 

! 

+ 5 

17 

9 

+» 

19 I 

8 

+11 

^»P*n . ... 

25 

21 

! 

+ 4 

22 

22 


30 | 

21 

+9 

Other Foreign Countries . 

16 

18 

+ 3 

14 

11 

+8 

19* : 

9 

+10 

Total Foreign Countries 

84 

67 

+ 17 

' 88 

69 

+19 | 

109 - 

6,3 J 

+46 

grand TOTAL 

165 

132 

+23 | 

1C4 

134 

+30 ‘ 

t 

202 ; 

125 ! 

+ 77 


* Inclusive of values of “ For orders ** cargoes remaining to be adjusted* 
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Direction of Trade. 

Table B, 


Imports, 


— 



1913*14 

1933-34 

! 

1934-35 

1985*36 

1936-37 

United Kingdom 



Per oent 
04*1 

1 * Per oent 
! 41*7 

Per cent 
40*6 

Per omit 
38*8 

Per oent 
38*4 

Germany 



6*9 

i 7*7 

7*6 

9*2 

9*7 

Java .... 



6*8 

2*1 

1*4 

1*3 

0*3 

Japan 



2*6 

14*2 

15*7 

16*3 

17*0 

United States of Amerioa 



2*6 

6*2 

6*4 

6*7 

6*5 

Belgium 



2*3 

2*3 

1*6 

1*8 

2*2 

Austria and Hungary . 



2*3 

0*5 

0*5 

0*5 

0*4 

Straits Settlements 



1*8 

2*0 

2*3 

2*7 

3*1 

Iran, Arabia, Iraq, Asiatic Turkey 
and Sumatra .... 

1*5 

1*9 

2*5 

2*5 

2*9 

France 


. 

1*6 

1*3 

1*2 

1*0 

0*9 

Mauritius . 



1*3 

i 



• a 

Italy 


• 

1*2 

*2*5 

2*3 

1*5 

1*0 

China 


• 

0*9 

1*9 

1*6 

1 1*4 

1*1 

Netherlands 


• 

0*8 

1 1*6 

1*0 

1*0 

1*1 

Australia . 


• 

0*5 

0*9 

0*7 

0*9 

0*9 

Hongkong . 


a 

0*5 

0*4 

0*3 

0*3 

04 

Dutch Borneo 


• 

0*4 

0*3 

0*2 

I 0*2 

0*2 

Ceylon 


• 

0*4 

1*1 

1*0 

1*1 

1*4 

Switzerland 


• 

0*3 

0*8 

1*0 

1*1 

1*1 

Kenya and Zanzibar . 



0*3 

i 2*1 

2*4 

2*6 

2*8 


Table C. 

Exports. 


— 

1913-14 ! 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1930*37 


| 

Per oent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

United Kingdom 

23*4 

32-2 

31*0 

31*5 

32*2 

Germany . 

10-6 

0*5 

4*5 

5*9 

4*7 

Japan ..... 

8-i , 

8*5 

16*1 

13*4 

15*0 

United States of America 

8*7 

9*6 

8-3 , 

10*1 

9*5 

France. 

7*1 

4*9 

3*2 

4-4 

3*9 

Belgium ..... 

4*8 

3*0 

2*0 

3*4 

3*6 

Austria and Hungary • . . 

4-0 

•• 

» • 

,. 

a # 

Ceylon . 

3*0 

4*2 

4*5 

4*5 

3*8 

Iran, Arabia, Iraq, Asiatic Turkey 
and Sumatra .... 

3*2 

1*8 

1*9 

1*7 

1*9 

Italy . .... 

3*1 

3*8 

3*8 

2*2 

2*4 

Hongkong ..... 

3*1 

0*8 

0*6 

0*3 

0*3 

Straits Settlements 

2*7 

2*3 

1*9 

2*3 

2*2 

Chin a ..... 

23 

1 3*0 

1*9 

1*1 j 

0*6 

Central and South America • . 

2*2 

| 2*2 

2*6 

2*0 | 

2*3 

Netherlands . . * . 

1*7 

2*7 

1*9 

2*3 

2*2 

Australia ..... 

1*0 

20 

1*9 

1*8 

i*a 

Kenya and Zanzibar . . 

1*0 

1 0*5 

0*6 

04 

0*4 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 

0*9 

0*1 

i * * 

0*2 

0*2* 

Spain . 

0*8 

0*9 

; o*6 i 

! M 

0*3 

Java. 

0*8 

0*3 

j •• 1 

| 0*3 

0*4 

“ For orders ” cargoes . 



! " 

• • 

1*9 
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Direction of Trade. 
Table D. 
Imports. 


N.B .—In Tables D and E dots (..) indicate that the trade is either nil or 

insignificant. 


s 




Iron and Steel 

Mach inert 

1 Hard ware 

— 




1013- 

1 

1085- 1 1080- 

1013- 

1985- 

1 

1930- i 1013- 

1935- 

1930- 





14 

80 37 

14 

30 

37 

14 

30 

37 





Per 

Per Per 

Per 

__ 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 





cent 

cent | cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

United Kingdom . 

• • 

. 

• 

69*0 

60*4 1 60‘3 

80*8 

67*7 

05*5 

57*2 

31* 8 

84*1 

United States of America 

* • 

• 


2-0 

10 j 1*5 

3*3 

8*5 

8*9 

9*7 

9*4 

8*9 

Sweden 

m • 



•. 

2*2 1*0 


1*2 

1*3 

0*9 

5*7 

5*3 

Germany . 

• a 



14*5 

13*7 j 12*0 

5‘0 

12 0 

14*3 

18*2 

38*2 

32*4 

Belgium * • , 

• a 



11*6 

13*8 14*1 

,. 

2*0 

2*2 

,, 

1*0 

1*0 

Japan . « 

• a 



.. 

0*0 71) 


1*3 

1*3 

1*5 

I 10*9 

11*8 

France and Luxemburg 

• a 


1 

.. 

3 3 2 3 


0*4 

0*3 

1 . • 

1 

0*0 

i 0*0 

Percentage ol total trade represented 

«>y 









countries shown * 

• 

• 


08*5 

96*4 5 90*0 
_ 1 _ 

08*7 

93*1 

93*8 

87*5 

92*6 

04*1 

Total valve or trade tt (lakhs) 

• 

10,(31 

7,22j 5,94 

7,70 

1 

18,08 j 14,14 

' 3,95 

3,27 

2,89 


Motor vehicles ! Instruments 


—— 

1913- 

14 

1985- 

36 

193<i- 

37 

3013- 

14 

1085- 

86 

1930- 

37 


Por 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 


cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

United Kingdom •••••« 

71*3 

41*7 

4L*0 

76*3 

52*1 

60*1 

United States of America • . • . . 

15*1 

85*5 

38 O 

8*0 

16*8 

17*0 

Germany.. . « 

.. 

3! 

6 0 

8*2 

14*3 

35*8 

Netherlands. 

.. 


,, 

.. 

8*3 

2*1 

Belgium 

4*5 

.. 



1*2 

P5 

Japan . . 

.. 

0*4 

0*7 

06 

6*0 

6*0 

Fiance * 

4 5 

0*1 

0*3 


0*4 

! 0*7 

Italy 

., 

0*9 

1*1 

2*2 

1*4 

0*8 

Canada * . 

.. 

17*0 

11 2 


• • 

• • 

Percentage of total trade represented by countries 
shown , , , V . ' , . 

95*4 

08*7 

99*2 

04*3 

05*5 

94*0 

Total yaltjk or Tfc adb b (lakhs) 

1.S8 j 

4,49 



KS 
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Direction of Trade. 


Cotton JIanufac- 1 Silk Mahufac* 

TUBES TUBBS 


Sugar 




1085. 

86 

1986. 

87 

8918* 

14 

1086* 

36 

1936- 

87 

ins- 

14 

1985- 

36 

198 6* 
87 




Per 

•tent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

oent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

oent 

United Kingdom 



00'1 

51*0 

60-7 

9*0 

4*2 

2-1 

1*8 

11*0 

4*8 

United States of America 

• 

• 

04 

o-i 

01 

.. 

0*3 

0-4 

• • 

.. 

• • 

Germany . 

a 

a 

21 

0-2 

0'3 

72 

ri 

1'6 

• • 

0*4 

.. 

Belgium .... 

a 


.. 

O'l 

0 1 

.. 

04 

.. 

- 

0*1 

0*3 

Japan. 



1'8 

41*6 

48 *2 

46*8 

74*4 

73*4 


2'8 

3*2 

France „ . . * 



.. 

0*1 

0’3 

7*8 

O'O 

0*8 

.* 

.. 

.. 

Switzerland «... 



.. 

11 

1*7 


0*2 

0*5 

.. 

.. 

M 

Italy. 



1*5 

0*1 

0*2 

61 

3*4 

82 


.. 

.. 

Netherlands . 



1'0 

0-5 

06 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

l’O 

7’4 

’China* .... * 



O'l 

4'5 

2'1 

20'6 

13-6 

17*3 

.. 

2*4 

i 27*2 

Java and the Straits Settlements 



.. 

.. 

.. 


O'O 

0-2 

71'8 

73*8 

:>5*7 

Mauritius .... 

. 


1 .. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

. . 

* 

16*9 


.. 

Percentage of total trade represented 
countries shown 

by 

070 

! 90-3 

99-3 

07'5 

90-1 

90*4 | 

00-5 

91M 

68*6 

T OTAL VALUE OF TRADE R (LAKES) 


66,80 

21,16 

17,48 

8,10 

2/20* 


14,96 

1,91 

24 


* Includes Hongkong and Mac&o. 


UQHOHB j MINERAL OILS j tXmboZ u> 




« 


1918- 

14 

1935- 

86 

1036- 

37 

1013- 

14 

1985- 

86 

1986- 

37 

19J3- 

14 

1935- 

86 

_ 

1980- 

87 





Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

oent 

United Kingdom 




62*9 

61 0 

61*2 

5*7 

5*2 

5*3 

5^*0 

29*7 

80*5 

United States of America 




2*7 

6*4 

0-1 

50’1 

16-4 

15*7 

•• 

1*6 

1*1 

Germany 




10*7 

0*6 

' 6*4 

7*3 

1*9 

3*4 

17*0 

10*1 

25*2 

France 




l,s*8 

13*3 

18*3 


.. 



** 

0*4 

Netherlands • . 

. 


• 

• • 

6'0 

6*6 

.. 

.. 


2-3 

3*9 

3-9 

Iran . ... 



• 

». 

.. 

.. 

8*7 

36*0 

84*5 

.. 1 

i • . 


Borneo, Sumatra, etc.* 




.. 

O'l 

0*2 

25*1 

13*2 

19-2 

1 

.. 

0*1 

Norway .... 



• 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 


5*0 

12*0 

10*8 

Sweden .... 





.. 

.. 

.. 

i 


3-1 

13*8 

11*5 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 



.. 

- 


0*9 

26*7 

20*4 

.. 

.. 

.. 

Austria .... 

• « 




I 

.. 

.. 

.. 

• a 

8*3 

4*8 

3*1 

Percentage of total trade 
countries shown • 

represented 

by 

i 

96*1 

92*3 

92’7 

98*8 

99*4 

98*5 

t 

j 91*9 

85*5 

86*6 

Total value of trade ft (lakhs) 

• 

2,24 

2,48 

2,40 

4,11 

5,92 

5,03 

I 

' %59 

2,99 

2,82 


* Includes the Straits Settlements and Celebes and other Islands. 
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Direction of Trade. 






PROVISlOAft AND 
Oilman's stores, 

ETC. 

Chemicals, etc. 

Artificial silk* 





1913- 

w 

1985- 

36 

1986- 

87 

1913- 

14 

1935- 

36 

1936- 

37 

1913- 

14 

1985- 

36 

1986- 

&7 





Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

oent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

Per 

cent 

United Kingdom 

• 



64-6 

57*2 

55*8 

74-7 

55*9 

54*0 

— 

4*7 

2*9 

United States of America . 

• 



2-0 

5-8 

5-2 


4*5 

6*0 

— 

.. 

.. 

Netherlands . . . 

a 



6*6 

7-9 

9-2 

.. 

1*9 

2*7 


0*«i 

0*2 

Straits Settlements . 




11*6 

8*5 

8*8 


.. 

01 

— 

0*1 

.. 

Hongkong 




2-5 

2*7 

8-1 

.. 

.. 

0*3 

— 

.. 


-Commonwealth of Australia 




1*6 

4-0 

4-5 

.. 

.. 

0*1 

— 


.. 

Cennany 




3-1 

00 

0-3 

12*4 

14*3 

18*2 

— 

0*8 

1*0 

Belgium .... 




1*2 

0-9 

0-8 

2*8 

1*2 

1*9 

— 

0*4 

0*2 

France .... 




1*2 

0-9 

0*7 


1*3 

1*4 

— 

0*4 

0*2 

Italy .... 




0-5 

1-1 

0 5 

6*2 

3*5 

3*6 

— 

9*1 

3*5 

Japan .... 




0-8 

3-7 

4*8 

1*5 

11*6 

10*4 

— 

83*5 

91*5 

Percentage of total trade represented 
countries shown .... 

by 

91-7 

i 

93-3 | 

93*7 

96-6 

94*1- 

92*7 

— 

09 4 

99*5 

Total talus op traps R (lakhs) 


2,47 






fl 

a 

3,80 


’Figures for 1018-14 not available. 


Table E. 
Exports. 




Tea 



Jute (raw) 

I Jute manufactures 


1913-14 

1935-36 

f 

1930-37 

i 1913-14 

1 

1935-30 

1930-37 

1913-14 

1035-36 

1930-87 


Per 

Per 

Ter 

i Por 

Per 

I Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 


cent 

cent 

cent- 

1 cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

United Kingdom 

72*4 

89*6 

85*6 

| 38*0 

21*6 

23*6 

6*3 

8*8 

9-7 

Canada 

4*8 

3*2 

3*7 

j_ 

0*1 

0-1 


3*3 

8*3 

Australia . 

Union of Socialist 

8*1 

0*6 

0*2 

•• 

0*2 

0*2 

10*6 

0*3 

8*5 

Soviet Republics 

Iran, Arabia, Anfatlc 

11*1 

0*4 

0*0 

• •* 

2*0 

2*0 

.. 

•• 

** 

Turkey ami Iraq 
United States of 

1*2 

1-2 

5*0 

i 

| 

•• 

.. 

.. 

0*5 

0*8 

America . 

0*7 

3-9 

2 1 

: n*9 

0*9 

10*8 

41*6 

32*1 

31*9 

Ceylon 

1*6 

1*2 

! 0*9 



. * 


0*1 

0*1 

Union of South Africa 


0*2 

0*1 




1*7 

3*3 

2*9 

Warn .... 







1*6 

3*1 

1*8 

Egypt 

Spain 

*0*5 

*0*2 

*0*1 

i 

* 2*8 

16 

0*4 

* 0*8 
2*0 

2*1 j 

3*2 

2*6 

Oermany . 




, 21*8 

19*9 

15*9 


0*2 

'o*2 

France 


.. ] 


9*9 

10*0 

i 10*7 

j , t ! 

0* 1 , 

0*1 

Italy .... 




j 5*5 

6*5 

9*5 



.. 

Argentina . 


I! i 



0*7 

j 0*0 

Vo*4 

’ 8*3 ; 

10*4 

Java .... 




j 


- 

2*6 1 

! 1*6 ! 

2*5 

Japan 

Belgium . 




i :: 

'Vo 

'3*9 

0*5 

| 2*2 

2*4 




{ 0*5 

7*3 

8*4 


! 0*7 . 

0*8 

Percentage of total 









trade represented 




i 






by countries shown . 
Total value ok 

94*9 

08*4 

98 3 

90‘4 

89*0 

| 88 8 

77*2 

76*8 

78 0 

14,98 

riisT 

20,04 

j-ToTsF 

~3,7l"j 

14,77 

28,27 | 

| 23,49 

27,95 

traps ft (lakes) ! 
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Direction of Trade. 



COTTON (RAW) 

OILSEEDS 

j Pood Grains 

HlDSS AND SKIMS* 
(RAW aND TANNED) 


1013- 

! 1035' 

1086- 

1913- 

1986- 

1930. 

1913- 

1985- 

1986- 

1918* 

1985- 

1086. 


14 

| 86 

87 

>* 

80 

37 

14 

86 

87 

14 

36 

[ 87 


Per 

Pet 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 


cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

oent 

cent 

cent 

oent 

United Kingdom 

Iwui, Arabia, Asiatic 

3-6 

13*4 

14*2 

22*2 

25-0 

28*0 

26*7 

5*2 

16*2 

25*0 

61*7 

07*1 

_ Turkey and Iraq . 
United Sta tee of 

•• 


•• 

•• 

0*3 

0*8 

6*6 

4*4 

4*0 

•• 

0*2 

0*3 

America . . 

.. 

1*6 

20 

1*2 

6-6 

1*8 

*• 

0*2 

0*2 

24*8 

10*7 

15*3 

Ceylon 

.. 

0 * 1 : 

0*1 

M 

1*0 

0-0 

11*5 

81*1 

24*8 

• • 

0*1 

• • 

Germany . 

14*6 

7*7 

5*1 

16*0 

12*7 

8*7 

7*8 

4*4 

3*1 

20*8 

6*1 

6*0 

France , , . 

•* 

4*8 

3*6 

31*4 

25*9 

10*5 

.. 

,. 

1*0 

,. 

1*5 

2*4 

Italy . . . 

7*7 

4*2 

.a; 

5*0 

4-7 

0*8 

.. 

0*8 

06 

5*8 

1*7 

1*1 

Japan 

47*2 

631 | 

57*2 1 

.. 

0-1 

0*3 

8*8 

2*0 

4*0 

.. 

2*5 

2*4 

Belgium . . 9 

10*3 

6*5 

7*3 | 

16*0 

2*2 j 

2*9 

I 


0*4 

0*5 

## 

0*9 

0*2 

China* . 

1*7 

8*1 

i 

1*6 ! 

• • 

i 

** 1 

1 

.. 

4*8 

1*4 

*• i 

• • 

.. 

Netherlands 

., 

1*1 

1*1 

1*0 

15*7 

7*3 ; 

6*8 

3*6 

2-2 

8*8 j 

1*4 

1*0 

Straits Settlements , 


., 

i 

•* j 

• • 

0*7 

O' 3 

6*7 

10*0 

8*8 

M i 

0*1 

0*1 

Spain 

,. 

1*9 

0*6 

.. 

0*8 

o*3 : 


.. 

,, 

2*8 j 

0*6 


Sumatra and Java , 
Percentage of total 

*• 

•• 

j 

•• 

•• 

•• ! 

ro 

4*2 

2*1 

! 

•• 

•• 

trade represented 
ty countries shown. 

85*0 

07-4 

1 

90*6 , 

92*8 

94*7 

73*8 

69*6 

70*C 

68*9 

81*9 j 

05*5 

04*9 

Total value of ( 



| 







1 



thade ft (LAKHS). , 

41,04 

33,77 

44,41 j 

2 6,66 

10,29 

18,44 

45,14 

12,41 

15,38 

15,95 ! 

9,30 

11,00 


* Includes Hongkong and Macao. 


• 



Metals and Ores 



1913-14 

1935-80 

1936-37 

United Kingdom. 


Per cent 

24-1 

Per cent 

38-0 

Per cent 

41*1 

Japan . 


16*9 

25*6 

23*4 

United feteti* of America. 


8-1 

4*5 

4*0 

Germany. . 


98 

6*0 

6*7 

Prance . 


9-5 

30 

2*4 

Belgium. 


15-9 

6-9 

7*0 

Italy. 


0-7 

0*5 

01 

Straits Settlements. 


H39 

10*7 

10*0 

Ceylon. 


1*8 

0*9 

0*9 

China* 


0-4 

0*4 

0*6 

Percentage of total trade represented by countries shown 


89*7 

07*4 

90*2 

Total value of trade b (lakhs) 

• 

2,19 

7,73 

8,02 


* Includes Hongkong and Mac&o. 
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Direction of Trade. 

Table A shows the total overseas trade of India in private merchandise in 
such a way as to indicate the trade balances with the United Kingdom, other 
British Possessions, European countries, the United States of America, Japan 
and other foreign countries. India’s exports normally exceed her imports in 
the case of all these territorial units, except the United Kingdom where the 
reverse has been the case. This excess of imports over exports in the case of 
the United Kingdom, which has, since 1933-34, been reduced almost to insig¬ 
nificance, has been transformed in the year under review into a favourable 
balance of B18 crores. This change has been effected not only by an expan¬ 
sion of India’s exports to the United Kingdom, but also by a reduction in 
her imports from that country. 

Tables B and C show the percentage distribution of India's import and 
export trade with the first twenty countries, in each case, arranged in order of 
their importance in 1913-14. The percentage share of the United Kingdom 
in the import trade, which had been steadily on the decline in recent years, 
fell from 38*8 in 1935-36 to 38-4 in 1936-37, while her share in exports rose 
from 31*5 per cent to 32*2 per cent. Ceylon increased her participation in 
the import trade from 1*1 per cent to 1*4 per cent, but her share in exports 
dropped from 4*5 per cent to 3*8 per cent. Among other British Possessions, 
there were noticeable increases in the shares of Kenya and Zanzibar and of 
the Straits Settlements under imports, but their respective shares in exports 
showed very little variations. Japan’s share in imports further advanced 
from 16*3 per cent in 1935-36 to 17 per cent in the year under review, and in 
exports from 13*4 per cent to 15 per cent, w hile the participation of the United 
States of America declined from 6*7 per cent to 6*5 per cent in imports, and 
from 10*1 per cent to 9*5 per cent in exports. Germany advanced her share 
in imports from 9*2 per cent to 9*7 per cent, but she had a smaller proportion 
of the export trade, viz., 4*7 per cent as compared with 5*9 per cent in 1935- 
36. Belgium accounted for 2*2 per cent in imports and 3*6 per cent in exports, 
as compared with 1*8 per cent and 3*4 per cent, respectively, in 1935-36. 
There was a decrease in the participation of France both under imports and 
exports, but the share of Italy recorded a decline under imports with a slight 
increase in exports. Apart from an increase in the relative share of the group 
of neighbouring territories, such as Iran, Arabia, Iraq, Asiatic Turkey and 
Sumatra, all taken together, under imports and exports, no other feature of 
the trade is noteworthy. 

Tables D and E show the direction of trade in respect of a few r of the more 
important articles in both imports and exports. Taking imports first, the 
United Kingdom maintained a predominant position in iron and steel and 
accounted for over 56 per cent of the total value of the trade, which is almost 
the same as in the preceding year. The decline in the shares of Germany, 
France and Luxemberg was accompanied by an increase in Belgian participa¬ 
tion. In recent years, Japan has been growing in importance a supplier 
of iron and steel materials, and steadily increased her contribution from 6 
per cent in 1935-36 to nearly 8 per cent in 1936-37. In machinery, the increase 
in the share of Japan since 1934-35 was at the expense of the United Kingdom, 
which is still by far the largest supplier. Among other countries, the United 
States of America, Germany, Belgium and Sweden registered an improvement 
in their respective contributions as compared with the preceding year. In the 
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Direction of Trade* 

case of hardware, the United Kingdom gained ground in the year under review, 
her share having risen to 34*1 per cent from 31*8 per cent in 1935-36. Japan 
also increased her participation from 10*9 per cent to 11*8 per cent. On the 
other hand, the shares of Germany, the United States of America and Sweden 
declined from 33-2 per cent, 94 per cent arid 5*7 per cent to 32*4 per cent, 
8*9 per cent and 5*3 per cent, respectively. In motor vehicles, the share of 
the United Kingdom rose from 41-7 per cent in 1935-36 to 41*9 per cent in 
1936-37, and that of the United States of America from 35*5 per cent in 1935* 
36 to 38*0 per cent in the year under review. Germany also advanced her 
share from 3*1 per cent in 1935-36 to 6 per cent, while the share of Canada 
dropped from J7 per cent in 1935-36 to 11-2 per cent in the year under review. 
Under instruments, the shares of the United Kingdom, the Netherlands and 
Italy fell from 52*1 per cent, 3*3 per cent and 1*4 per cent to 50*1 per cent, 
2*1 per cent and 0*8 per cent, respectively. On the other hand, there were 
increases in the shares of Germany (from 14*3 per cent to 15*8 per cent), the 
United States of America (from 16*8 per cent to 17*6 per cent) and Belgium 
(from 1*2 per cent to 1*5 per cent). The share of Japan remained stationary 
at 6 per cent. In cotton manufactures, the United Kingdom still enjoys the 
bulk of the trade, although her share has progressively declined owing to 
severe Japanese competition. In 1936-37, the United Kingdom had 50*7 
per cent of the total trade as compared with 51*0 per cent in 1935-36 and 59*7 
per cent in 1934-35. Japan, on the other hand, increased her share from 32*4 
per cent in 1934-35 to 41*6 per cent in 1935-36 and further to 43-2 per cent 
in the year under review. There was a sharp decline in the share of China 
from 4*5 per cent in 1935-36 to 2*1 per cent in 1936-37. In artificial silk, Japan, 
the largest producer, supplies the bulk of Indian requirements, her percentage 
share in 3936-37 being 91*5 as compared with 83*5 in the preceding year. 
In the face of strong Japanese competition, both Italy and the United Kingdom 
lost considerable ground, their respective participation having declined from 
9*1 per cent and 4-7 per cent to 3*5 per cent and 2*9 per cent. In silk manu¬ 
factures, apart from an increase in China’s share from 13*6 per cent to 17*3 
per cent and the consequent reduction in the share of Japan from 74*4 per 
cent to 73*4 per cent, no other feature is noteworthy. In the case of sugar, 
the imports are no longer considerable. Java continued to be the principal 
source of supply. A feature of the trade is the large increase in the share 
recorded under China (including HongLong), whence larger quantities of sugar, 
apparently of foreign origin, were consigned to India. Under mineral oils, 
Iran, the U. S. S. R. and the United States of America lost ground, 
while Borneo, Sumatra, etc., considerably improved their position* 
Larger receipts of white oil from Germany accounted for an increase 
in her contribution from nearly 2 per cent in 1935-36 to 3*4 per cent 
in 1936-37. In paper and pasteboard, Norway and Sweden together 
accounted for 22*3 per cent of the total trade in 1936-37 as compared 
with 26*4 per cent in 1935-36. The loss was, however, compensated by an 
increase in the share of Germany from 19 per cent to 25 per cent, whence large 
quantities of paper of Scandinavian origin were also consigned. The United 
Kingdom lost much ground again in the imports of provisions during 1936-37, 
her share having declined from 57*2 per cent to 55*8 per cent in the year under 
review. The United States of America, Germany, Belgium, France and Italy 
also showed decreases, while the Netherlands, the Straits Settlements, 
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Hongkong and Australia slightly improved their respective shares. In chemi¬ 
cals, the United Kingdom’s share receded from 56 per cent to 54 per cent. 
The shares of Germany and Japan also fell from 14*3 per cent and 11-5 per 
cent to 13*2 per cent and 10*4 per cent, respectively. The United States of 
America, the Netherlands, Hongkong, Belgium, France and Italy slightly 
increased their respective shares. 

Coming to India’s exports, the United Kingdom’s relative position in the 
tea trade declined from 89*6 per cent to 85*6 per cent. The share of the 
United States of America improved from 1*9 per cent to 2*1 per cent. Iran, 
Arabia, Asiatic Turkey and Iraq increased their combined share from 3*2 
per cent to 5 per cent. Ceylon has only a limited interest in Indian tea, and 
her share usually varies round about 1 per cent. In raw jute, the United 
Kingdom absorbed 23*6 per cent as compared with 21*6 per cent in the pre¬ 
ceding year. Among other European countries, Germany and Spain, con¬ 
siderably reduced their participation, while the shares of France, Belgium and 
Ttaly increased and that of the U. S. S. R. showed no variation. The combined 
share of these six territories having fallen from 52*1 per cent in 1935-36 to 
48*5 per cent in 1936-37. The United States of America and Japan increased 
their shares from 9*9 per cent and 2*9 per cent to 10*8 per cent and 3*9 per 
cent, respectively. In the case of jute manufactures, the United States of 
America took 31*9 per cent as against 32-1 per cent in 1935-36. Both the 
United Kingdom and Argentina advanced their shares from 8*8 per 
cent and 8*3 per cent to 9*7 per cent and 10*4 per cent, respectively. 
The share of Australia, however, fell from 9*3 per cent to 8*5 per 
cent. Among other countries, the shares of Java and Japan recorded 
sligh* increases, while those of the Union of South Africa, Siam and 
Egypt showed decreases. There was, however, very little change in 
the participation of Canada. In raw cotton, Japan by far the largest 
consumer of Indian raw cotton, accounted for 57*2 per cent of the total 
value of the exports a* against 53*1 per cent in 1935-36 and 61*6 per cent in 
1931-35. The United Kingdom and Belgium increased their percentage shares 
from 13*4 and 6*5 to 14*2 and 7*3, respectively, while those of Germany, 
France and Italy declined from 7*7, 4*8 and 4*2 to 5*1, 3*6 and 3*8, 
respectively. In oilseeds, the United Kingdom increased her purchases con¬ 
siderably in 1934-35 when her percentage share stood at the high level of 32*9. 
During the following year her share declined to 25 per cent, but recovered to 
28 per cent in the year under review. The share of Italy improved from 
4*7 per cent to 6*8 per cent and that of Belgium from 2*2 per cent to 2*9 per cent. 
On the other hand, the shares of France and Germany showed decreases. As 
regards food grains, the share of the United Kingdom advanced from 5*2 
per cent in 1935-36 to 16*2 per cent in 1936-37, due to larger shipments of 
wheat. An increase was also noticeable in the share of Japan which rose 
from 2*0 per cent to 4*0 per cent. On the other hand, there was a decline 
in flic percentage shares of Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Germany 
and the Netherlands from 3M, 10-0, 4*4 and 3*6 to 24*8, 8*8, 3*1 
and 2*2, respectively. In hides and skins, the United Kingdom’s share 
rose from 61*7 per cent to 67*1 percent, and of France from 1*5 per cent to 
2*4 per cent. There was a very marked decrease in the share of the United 
States of America which fell from 19*7 per cent to 15*3 per cent. Under 
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metals and ores, the share of the United Kingdom rose from 38*9 per cent to 
41*1 per cent and of Germany from 6*0 per cent to 6*7 per cent. Japan 
reduced her participation from 25*6 per cent to 23*4 per cent. 

The British Empire and Mandated Territories. 

The imports from, and exports to, the United Kingdom and other British 
Possessions are shown in the following tables:— 


Imports . 


Countries 


191344 ! 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 



, ! 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

i 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

ft (lakhs) 

United Kingdom 



1,17,58 

47,59 

63,73 . 

52,19 

48,07 

Ceylon 


. 

81 

1,29 

1,29 1 

1,49 

1,76 

Straits Settlements 


. 

3,42 

2,68 j 

3,11 

3,66 

3,83 

Hongkong 


* • 

08 

45 

39 

42 

53 

South Africa 


. , 

23 

2d i 

26 1 

31 

34 

Mauritius . 

, , 

, 1 

2,53 

«* 1 

* • 

,, 

t 

Kenya Colony, Zanzibar and Pemba 

39 

2,48 I 

3,20 

3,50 

* 3,47 

Canada . • 

• . 

. 

1 

69 i 

92 : 

94 

72 

Australia . 

. 


92 

1,02 

97 

1,19 

1,12 

Hew Zealand 


% 

,, 

2 1 

3 

4 

13 

Other Countries . 

• 

• 1 

1,20 

1,23 

1,16 

1,77 

1,70 

Total British Empire 

• | 

1,28,07 

57,71 

65,35 

65,61 

61,67 


Exports. 


Countries 

1913-14 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1930-37 


R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

i 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

United Kingdom . 

58,35 

48,06 

48,98 

51,80 

65,30 

Aden and Dependencies 

1,40 

73 

75 

83 

1,13 

Ceylon .... 

9,04 

6,24 

6,84 

7,46 

7,62 

Straits Settlements 

6,79 

3,34 

3,31 

3,77 

4,42 

Federated Malay States 

22 

51 

56 

76 

84 

Hongkong .... 

7,82 

U2 

60 

53 

66 

South Africa 

1,20 

1,22 

1,44 

1,58 

1,73 

Mauritius .... 

1,26 

68 ; 

87 

89 

87 

Kenya Colony, Zanzibar and Pemba 1,02 

69 ; 

66 

69 

83 

Canada .... 

1,43 

1,83 

1,72 

1.72 

2,} 8 

Australia 

. 4,10 

2,98 ; 

2,72 

2,87 

3,23 

New Zealand 

56 

53 

50 

40 

44 

Other Countries . 

1,20 

1,88 I 

2,08 

2,92 

3,32 

“ For orders” cargoes . 

• , — 

— 

*• 

•• 

71 

Total British Empire 

. : 94,39 

i 

69,86 

71,03 

76,22 

93,28 
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United Kingdom (imports 1148,07 lakhs, Exports R65,30 lakhs).— 

The value of the total trade of India with the United Kingdom in 1936-37 
amounted to 111,13,37 lakhs, an increase of 119,38 lakhs in comparison with 
1935-36. This improvement is the result of a considerable expansion in expoi ts 
which advanced from R51,S0 lakhs to R65,30 lakhs and a decrease in imports 
from R52,19 lakhs to 1148,07 lakhs. Among imported articles, cotton manu¬ 
factures, forming 18 per cent of the total value of the imports from the United 
Kingdom in 1936-37, declined to R8,86 lakhs from RIO,79 lakhs in 1935-36. 
Imports of piecegoods totalled 334 million yards valued at R7,31 lakhs as 
against 440 million yards valued at R9,01 lakhs in 1935-36, a decrease of 106 
million yards in quantity and Rl,70 lakhs in value. The decrease under 
piecegoods was shared by all descriptions, viz., grey, white and coloured, 
imports under these categories falling respectively from 85 million yards to 
53 million yards, from 199 million yards to 164 million yards, and from 155 
million yards to 117 million yards. Cotton twist and yarn also decreased 
from R97£ lakhs to R79 lakhs in value and from 10 million lbs. to about 8 
million lbs. in quantity. The main features of India’s trade in cotton manu¬ 
factures have been discussed in detail in Chapter II. Decreases were also 
noticed' under silk yarn R6 lakhs), woollen manufactures (—R4 laklis), 
goods of artificial silk mixed with other materials (—R3 lakhs) and artificial 
silk yarn (—R2 lakhs). Imports of wool, raw, however, showed an improve¬ 
ment (+R8 lakhs). Imports of iron and steel from the United Kingdom fell 
from 114,07 lakhs to R3,34 lakhs and those of copper and brass, bronze and 
similar alloys from R34 lakhs and R30 lakhs to R22 lakhs and R24 lakhs, 
respectively. Arrivals of railway wagons, carriages and parts from the 
United Kingdom declined in value from R80 lakhs to R41 lakhs. Imports 
of machinery and millwork showed a slight improvement from R9,25J lakhs 
to R9,26£ lakhs, although there were decreases under cotton spinning and 
jute machinery, which were set off* by increases in other descriptions. In 
chemicals, the United Kingdom had shown a progressive improvement in 
previous years, but this was not maintained in the year under review. Imports 
from that country declined by R27J lakhs from Rl,74£ lakhs to Rl,47 lakhs. 
Under the head “ Instruments and apparatus ”, a decrease of R10 lakhs was 
registered as compared with the preceding year, mainly due to smaller imports 
of electrical and musical instruments. Imports of the former fell from Rl,75 
lakhs to Rl,70 lakhs, and of the latter from R14 lakhs to Rll lakhs. Imports 
of hardware and cutlery were valued at RI,08 lakhs as against Rl,13 lakhs in 
1935-36. Receipts of soap declined from 42,000 cwts. valued at R27 lakhs to 
31,000 cwts. valued at R20 lakhs. Imports of liquors fell from 2,796,000 
gallons to 2,701,000 gallons in quantity, and from HI,51 lakhs to Rl,46^ 
lakhs in value. The number of motor cars imported during the year from the 
United Kingdom was 6,337, as against 6,744 in 1935-36, while the number of 
omnibuses imported rose from 982 to 1,217. The total value of motor cars 
and omnibuses, however, decreased from Rl,58 lakhs to Rl,55 lakhs. Larger 
receipts of pneumatic motor covers were responsible for an improvement of 
R7 lakhs in the imports of rubber manufactures from the United Kingdom, 
which were valued at Rl,54 lakhs in 1936-37 as compared with Rl,47 lakhs 
in 1935-36. Imports of paper and pasteboard declined from R89 lakhs to 
R86 lakhs. Imports of tobacoo declined from 3*2 million lbs. to 1-1 million 
lbs. in quantity, but the value rose by about R£ lakh to R35 lakhs. 
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The principal articles exported to the United Kingdom were, as usual, 
tea (R17,15 lakhs), hides and skins (R7,44 lakhs), raw cotton (R6,31 lakhs), 
jute, raw and manufactured (R6,20 lakhs), seeds (R5,15 lakhs), metals and 
ores (R3,30 lakhs), food grains (R2,50 lakhs), raw wool (R2,01 lakhs), and 
oil cakes (Rl,47 lakhs). These articles taken together represented about 83 
per cent of the total exports to the United Kingdom as in the preceding 
year. Exports of tea declined from 276 million lbs. to 256 million lbs. in 
quantity and from R17,75 lakhs to B17,15 lakhs in value. Despatches of 
raw jute increased from 166,100 tons to 188,600 tons in quantity and the 
declared value improved from R2,96 lakhs to R3,48 lakhs. Shipments of 
jute bags rose from 51 million to 70 million in number and in value 
from H1J 2 lakhs to RJ ,34 lakhs. The yardage recorded under gunny 
cloth also increased from 86 million to 138 million, and the value 
from R89 lakhs to Rl.34 lakhs. Under hides and skins, the exports 
of tanned and dressed varieties increased in quantity from 19,200 tons 
to 23.900 tons and in value from R4,83 lakhs to R6,28 lakhs. Raw 
hides and skins increased from 9,200 tons to 9,700 tons in quantity and 
from R91 lakhs to HI ,16 lakhs in value. Exports of raw skins of non-Indian 
origin also advanced from 246 tons to 415 tons in quantity and from R80 
lakhs to R2,37 lakhs in value. Despatches of raw cotton further improved 
from 81,000 tons (456,100 bales) valued at R4,51 lakhs to 107,000 tons (600,600 
bales) valued at R6,31 lakhs. There was an increase in the exports of raw 
wool from 34-7 million lbs. valued at Rl,38 lakhs to 39*1 million lbs. valued 
at 112,01 lakhs. Exports of oilseeds advanced from 179,000 tons valued at 
R2,57 lakhs to 348,000 tons valued at R5J 5 lakhs. Shipments of linseed 
rose from 90,100 tons valued at R],21 lakhs to 217,000 tons valued* at R3,18 
lakhs. The increase under this head was supplemented by larger exports of 
groundnuts and rapeseed, which amounted to 9J,000 tons and 9,300 tons as 
against 62,400 tons and 2,000 tons, respectively, in 1935-36. Cotton seed, 
exports of which were insignificant in 1935-36, also accounted for an increase 
of 7,700 tons in quantity and of R4£ laklis in value. Exports of castor seed, 
however, registered a fall of],900 tons, and amounted to 20,500 tons. The 
total exports of food grains, consisting largely of wheat and rice, amounted 
to 288,000 tons valued at R2.50 lakhs in J 936-37 or an increase of 207,000 
tons in quantity and of R1,86 lakhs in value over 1935-36. Under metals 
and ores, there was an increase of R29 lakhs in 1936-37 as compared with 
1935-36. Exports of pig iron rose fronl 66,000 tons valued at R15 lakhs to 
182,000 tons valued at R40 lakhs, of pig lead from 827,000 cwts. valued at 
Rl,ll J lakhs to 1,044,000 cwts. valued at Rl,67 lakhs and of manganese ore 
from 197,000 cwts. valued at R39 lakhs to 216,000 cwts. valued at R44 lakhs. 
Smaller increases were also recorded in the exports of wolfram ore and of 
chromite. Exports of linseed cake fell from 69,400 tons valued at R42 lakhs 
in 1935-36 to 47,100 tons valued at R32 lakhs in 1936-37. Exports of ground¬ 
nut cake increased in quantity from 148,000 tons to 152,000 tons and in value 
from R87 lakhs to Rl,08 lakhs. Shipments of paraffin wax showed a decline, 
and amounted to 16,900 tons (R72 lakhs) as against 19,300 tons (R82 lakhs) 
in 1935-36. There was a marked improvement in the exports of lac which 
amounted to 183,000 cwts. valued at R54 lakhs as compared with 80,000 
cwts. valued at R29J lakhs in 1935-36. Exports of fodder, bran and pollards 
also rose by R24 lakhs to R84 lakhs. Among other articles, raw rubber showed 
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a decrease both in quantity and value, while raw tobacco, mica, teak- 
wood and raw hemp showed increases. 

Ceylon (Imports HI,76 lakhs, Exports H7,62 lakhs).— The value of 
the total trade with Ceylon improved by R43 lakhs from R8,95 lakhs to 
H9,38 lakhs, due to increases both in imports and exports. Imports advanced 
from HI,49 lakhs to HI,76 lakhs, and exports from R7,46 lakhs to R7,62 lakhs. 
These figures do not seem to represent correctly the transactions between 
India and Ceylon as the figures of both imports and exports include, to some 
extent, goods in transit through Ceylon which are left out in the Indian trade 
returns. Imports of Copra advanced from 35,100 tons (R63 lakhs) to 44,800 
tons (R95 lakhs). There were, however, decreases in the imports of coconut 
oil which amounted to 2,204,000 gallons valued at R27 lakhs as compared with 
3,347,000 gallons valued at R37 lakhs in 1935-36. Imports of tea fell from 
563,000 lbs. valued at R4 lakhs to 350,000 lbs. valued at R3 lakhs. De¬ 
creases were also noticed under imports of coconuts, hardware and rubber, 
while those of instruments, machinery and spices recorded increases. 

On the export side, the main item was rice, not in the husk, shipments 
of which advanced from 424,000 tons to 428,000 tons in quantity and from 
R3,50 lakhs to R3,51 lakhs in value. Exports of raw r rubber declined to 3*9 
million lbs. valued at R16 lakhs from 5-4 million lbs. valued at R17J lakbs 
in 1935-36. Exports of fish, excluding canned fish, increased in quantity 
from 253,000 cwts. to 266,000 cwts., the value of the shfpments remaining 
fairly steady at R38 lakhs. Exports of manures amounted to 22,000 tons 
valued at it 14 lakhs, a decrease of 2,000 tons in quantity and R3 lakhs in 
value, in comparison with the preceding year. Despatches of oil cakes, how¬ 
ever, rose from 21,000 tons to 23,000 tons without any corresponding increase 
in value. Shipments of coal advanced from 133,000 tons (HI 3 lakhs) to 
203,000 tons (R17 lakhs), while those of tea fell from 3*5 million lbs. to 2*6 
million lbs. in quantity and from R23 lakhs to R18 lakhs in value. Exports 
of chillies declined from 174,000 cwts. to 137,000 cwts., the value, however, 
remaining fairly constant at R18 lakhs. There were also decreases in fodder, 
bran and pollards, and fruits and vegetables, while oilseeds, building materials 
and cotton manufactures recorded slight increases. 

The Straits Settlements (Imports R3,83 lakhs. Exports R4,42 lakhs).— 
Imports from the Straits Settlements advanced by R17 lakhs to 
R3,83 lakhs and exports thereto also rose by R65 lakhs to R4,42 lakhs. 
Imports of betelnuts recorded an improvement from 1,218,000 cwts. to 1,346,000 
cwts. in quantity and from R87 lakhs to Rl,08 lakhs in value. Imports of 
other kinds of spices amounted to 24,000 cwts. valued at R6£ lakhs as against 
52,000 cwts. valued at R12 lakhs in the preceding year. There was an increase 
in the imports of coconut oil which amounted to 5*6 million gallons (R64£ 
lakhs) as compared with 5*2 million gallons (R53J lakhs) in 1935-36. Con¬ 
signments of mineral oils, chiefly kerosene and fuel oil, rose from 881,000 
gallons (R5J lakhs) to 8,588,000 gallons (R14£ lakhs). Receipts of tin, un¬ 
wrought, fell from 51,000 cwts. (R74 lakhs) to 41,000 cwts. (R57 lakhs). 
There were smaller receipts of fish, chiefly salted, while lac, provisions and 
starch (mostly sago flour) recorded slight increases. 

On the export side, there was an increase in the shipments of rice, not in 
the husk, from 138,000 tons to 161,000 tons in quantity and from Rl,08 lakhs 
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to SI, 20 lakhs in value. Exports of cotton piecegoods (chiefly coloured^ 
further advanced from 8 million yards to 13 million yards in quantity and 
from E30 lakhs to R44 lakhs in value. Shipments of gunny bags, which had 
increased from 4*5 million valued at ft 12 lakhs in 1934-35 to 5 million valued 
at R14 lakhs in 1935-36 declined again to 4*6 million valued at R12 lakhs. 
Despatches of raw rubber rose in quantity from 7*7 million lbs. to 9*5 million 
lbs. and in value from R20 lakhs to R36 lakhs. Exports of fruits and veget¬ 
ables valued at RIO lakhs and of wolfram ore at R23 lakhs recorded increases, 
while those of tin ore, chiefly from Burma, valued at R52 lakhs showed a 
decrease. 

East Africa (Imports R3,86 lakhs, Exports Rl,10 lakhs.).-— In this 
group of territories are included Kenya Colony, Zanzibar and Pemba, the 
Protectorates of Uganda and Nyasaland, Tanganyika Territory and British 
Somaliland. The total value of the trade with all these territories, taken 
together, amounted to R4,95 lakhs, as compared with ft4,82 lakhs in 1935-36. 
On the import side there was a decrease of R9 lakhs (R3,94 lakhs to R3,85 
lakhs). This decline was more than set off by an increase of R22 lakhs (from 
R88 lakhs to Rl,10 lakhs) on the export side. Raw cotton and spices are the 
principal items in the import trade. There has been an enlarged demand for 
East African cotton in recent years, but arrivals of raw cotton which totalled 
40,100 tons valued at R3,41 lakhs in 1936-37 showed a slight decline. Imports 
of spices (mainly cloves) increased from H21 lakhs to R26 lakhs. Under 
exports, shipments of jute gunny bags advanced from 7*6 million (R17-9 
lakhs) to 9*2 million (R18-8 lakhs). Exports of cotton piecegoods increased 
from 3*2 million yards valued at R8 lakhs to 5*0 million yards valued at ftlO 
lakhs. Food grains of various kinds exported also increased from 19,600 
tons to 20,400 tons in quantity and in value from R23 lakhs to R24 lakhs. 

Australia (Imports Rl,12 lakhs, Exports R3,23 lakhs.).— The total 
trade with Australia showed an increase of R29 lakhs as compared with 1935- 
36. There was an expansion under exports which were valued at R3,23 lakhs, 
as against R2,87 lakhs in 1935-36, while imports declined by R7 lakhs to 
Rl,12 lakhs. The number of horses imported from Australia was 1,555 
valued at R8 lakhs as compared with 2,128 valued at R15 lakhs in 1935-36. 
Imports of tallow and stearine declined in quantity from 101,000 cwts. 
to 85,000 cwts. and in value from R22 lakhs to R17J lakhs. Imports 
of zinc rose from* 230,000 cwts. valued at R25| lakhs to 267,000 cwts. 
valued at R28£ lakhs, and those of provisions advanced from R12J 
lakhs to about R14| lakhs. Receipts of raw wool declined in quantity 
from 4*5 million lbs. to 3*8 million lbs., while higher prices accounted 
for an increase in value from R27 lakhs to R35 lakhs. In the case* 
of exports, shipments of gunny bags improved from 65 million valued at 
Rl,81 lakhs to 80 million valued at R2,00 lakhs, and those of gunny cloth 
rose from 27 million yards valued at R37 lakhs to 30 million yards valued at 
R38 lakhs. There was a decline in the demand for tea, exports falling from 
1-9 million lbs. valued at R9J lakhs to 1*0 million lbs. valued at R5J lakhs. 
Exports of linseed increased from 10,000 tons valued at R13 lakhs to 18*000 
tons valued at R27 lakhs. Among other articles of export, there were increase^ 
under raw hides, and skins, chiefly goat skins, raw cotton and rice. Exports 
of: coffee recorded a further decrease. 
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Canada (Imports R72 lakhs. Exports R2,18 lakhs),— Compared with the 
preceding year imports from Canada declined by R22 lakhs to R72 lakhs. 
Exports thereto, on the other hand, increased from Rl,72 lakhs to R2,18 
lakhs. The decline on the import side was due to a fall in the arrivals of 
motor vehicles, the total value of which during the year amounted to R50.V 
lakhs as compared with R76| lakhs in 1935-36. The number of motor cars 
imported fell from 2,328 to 1,290, and that of -motor omnibuses from 2,335 
to 1,719. Imports of aluminium fell from 2,000 cwts. valued at R2 lakhs to 
1,300 cwts. valued at Rl lakh. Imports of carbide of calcium increased from 
21,500 cwts. to 22,400 cwts., but the recorded value at R3 lakhs remained 
practically the same as in 1935-36. Receipts of rubber manufactures were 
valued at Rl lakh as in the preceding year. The principal items of exports 
to Canada are jute manufactures and tea. The exports of gunny cloth im¬ 
proved by 25 million yards to 100 million yards in quantity, and in value by 
R14 lakhs to R88 lakhs, and those of gunny bags, which are comparatively 
small, were valued at R3| lakhs as against R2 lakhs in 1935-36. Direct 
shipments of tea improved from 13 million lbs. (R64 lakhs) to 15 million lbs. 
(R75 lakhs). Exports of woollen carpets and rugs improved by Rl lakh to 
R4 lakhs. Canada did not show any interest in Indian linseed in the preced¬ 
ing year, but took 7,000 tons valued at R12 lakhs in the year under review. 

The Union of South Africa (Imports R 34 lakhs. Exports R 1,73 lakhs).— 
The exports improved by R15 lakhs to 111,73 lakhs owing mainly 
to better demand for rice and gunny cloth. Imports also advanced by R3 
lakhs to R34 lakhs. Under imports, coal recorded an increase from 19,000 
tons valued at R3 lakhs to 37.000 tons valued at R51 lakhs. Receipts of 
barks for tanning increased from 262.000 cwts. to 431,000 cwts. in quantity 
and from R13 lakhs to R19 lakhs in value. On the export side, there was an 
increase in the despatches of jute bags, shipments totalling 29 million valued 
at R68 lakhs, as against 25 million valued at R67 lakhs in 1935-36. Ship¬ 
ments of gunny cloth also rose from 8*5 million yards to 12*0 million yards 
with a corresponding increase in value from R10£ lakhs to R13£ lakhs. Exports 
of rice, not in the husk, increased from 25,700 tons to 32,800 tons in quantity 
and in value from R28 lakhs to R36 lakhs. Exports of paraffin wax also 
showed a small increase, while those of oilseeds declined. 

Hongkong (Imports R53 lakhs, Exports R66 lakhs). —There was an 
improvement both in the imports from and exports to Hongkong during the 
year under review. Imports were valued at R53 lakhs as against R42 lakhs 
in 1935-36 and exports thereto at R66 lakhs, or an increase of R13 lakhs over 
1935-36. Imports of electrical instruments, valued at R8A lakhs, accounted 
for an increase of R3 lakhs, and those of provisions at R10 lakhs and of silk 
piecegoods at R5 lakhs, recorded an increase of R2 lakhs each. Imports of 
cotton twist and yarn which had totalled 497,000 lbs. valued at R3i lakhs in 
1935-36, showed a sharp decline to 159,000 lbs. valued at Rl£ lakhs. On the 
export side, the number of gunny bags showed an increase from 9 million 
valued at R21 lakhs to 12 million valued at R24 lakhs. Exports of coal, 
which had been on the decline in recent years, disappeared altogether during 
the year under review. The total value of the exports of drugs and medicines, 
however, increased from R4| lakhs to R8 lakhs. There was an appreciable 
increase^ in the exports of rice, not in the husk, from 5,100 tons (R4 lakhs) 
to 14,000 tons (R10 lakhs), while those of raw jute and tobacco showed. slight 
decreases. 
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Foreign Countries. 

The following tables show the imports from and exports to the principal 
European and other foreign countries:— 

Imports. 


COUNTRIES 

• 

1919-14 

] 1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

European Countries— 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 

R (lakhs) 

6 

R (lakhs) 

1,57 

R (lakhs) 

1,61 

R (lakhs) 

1,26 

Sweden • 

a 

52 

i 99 

1.14 

94 

Norway .... 


23 

50 

58 

48 

Denmark . 


4 

14 

32 

18 

Germany . 


12,67 

10,10 

12,34 

12,13 

Netherlands • . . 


1,65 

1,30 

1,34 

1,33 

Belgium . 


4.26 

2,16 

2,44 

2,81 

France , • , . 


2,69 

1,53 

1,29 

1,14 

Spain .... 


19 

24 

22 

18 

Switzerland • . 


69 

1,34 

1*47 

1,42 

Italy. 


2,20 

3,02 

2,00 

1*21 

Austria • • • • 


■) r 

53 

43 

38 

Hungary , 


\ *■! 

8 

24 

10 

Czechoslovakia . 


— 

88 

68 

78 

Other Countries • 


69 | 

93 

84 

88 

Total European Countries 


30,08 | 

25,31 

26,94 

25,22 

Other Foreign Countries— 

Arabia . • 


• i 

28 

28 

28 

Irafj « • • • • 


| 

52 

50 

54 

Iran. 


71 | 

2,09 

2,35 

2,18 

Java. 


10,75 ; 

1,91 

1*74 

44 

Netherlands Indies . * • 


90 

30 

31 

23 

Siam. 


28 

1,94 

81 

25 

French Indo-China • 


• . 

67 

66 

41 

China . . • • 


1.71 

2,07 

1,85 

1,30 

Japan • • 


4,78 

20,80 

21,84 

21,27 

®gypt . 


30 

1,67 

1,53 

1,94 

Portuguese East Africa • • 


15 

27 

45 

28 

United States of America • 


4,79 

8,41 

8,94 

8,16 

Other Countries . • • 


16 

70 

00 

98 

Tor ai* other Foreign Countries 


25,10 

41,63 

41,92 

38,35 
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Exports. 


COUNTRIES 

1913-14 

1934-35 

1936-36 

1036-37 

European Countries— 



ft (lakhs) 

ft (lakhs) 

ft (lakhs) 

« (lakhs) 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 

2,47 

8 

35 

43 

Sweden • . 



42 

38 

41 

41 

Norway 

e 


5 

36 

40 

46 

Poland . . . 



_ 

68 

82 

94 

Germany „ 

• 


26,4 2 

7,27 

9,69 

9,60 

Netherlands 



4,42 

3,36 

3,73 

4,46 

Belgium • • . 

• 


12,10 

4,41 

5,64 

7,39 

France . . . 



17,72 

5,36 

7,20 

8,08 

Spain . 

• 


2,23 

1,39 

1,78 

62 

Italy .... 

• 


7,89 

6,87 

3,64 

4,86 

Austria 



} 10.01 [ 

1 

4 

3 

Hongaiy 



2 

3 

4 

Greece 



9 

51 

48 

48 

Turkey, European 

0 


11 

16 

10 

20 

Turkey, Asiatic , 

• 


2,94 

17 

8 

15 

Other Countries . 



64 

74 

86 

1,42 

1,63 

4< For orders ” Cargoes . 



— 


•• 

Total European Countries 

. 

87,61 

30,66 j 

34,95 

41,22 

Other Foreign Countries — 




I 



Egypt 



2,27 

1,28 I 

1 1.28 

1,39 

Arabia 



1,69 

98 

! l,0i 

1,11 

Iraq .... 



— 

67 

j 50 

| 79 

Iran .... 



1,41 

48 

i 67 

1,46 

Java .... 



1,95 

60 

S 47 

79 

Siam .... 



95 

1,16 

92 

62 

China .... 



6,71 

2,64 

1,88 

1,26 

Japan .... 



22,69 

24,81 

22,07 

30,33 

Portuguese East Africa . 



62 

79 

84 

96 

United States of America 



21,86 

13,14 

16,66 

19,16 

Cuba .... 



66 

66 

78 

81 

Argentina • 

Chile .... 



3,14 

1.06 

2,74 

25 

2,07 

37 

3,08 

32 

Other Countries . 



3,08 

3,54 

3,71 

4,26 

** For orders ” Cargoes . 



— 

** 


1,63 

Total other Foreign Countries 


66,98 

j 53.53 

53,11 

67,87 


Japan (Imports R21,27 lakhs. Exports R30.33 lakhs).— In spite of a 
decrease of R57 lakhs in the. value of imports from Japan, the total trade 
with that country advanced by R7,69 lakhs owing to larger exports of Indian 
cotton in 1936-37. Imports were distributed over a large variety of items 
of which the more important were cotton manufactures (R7.o(i lakhs), artificial 
silk (R3.53 lakhs), silk manufactures (Rl,30 lakhs), wool manufactures (R89 
lakhs), glass and glassware (R62 lakhs), iron and steel (R47 lakhs), raw silk 
(R36 lakhs), hardware (R34 lakhs), chemicals (R28 lakhs), earthenware and 
porcelain (R27 lakhs), rubber manufactures (R19 lakhs), machinery and mill- 
work (R18 lakhs), electrical instruments and apparatus (R17 lakhs), copper 
wrought (R16 lakhs ), provisions and oilman’s stores and stationery, excluding 
paper (R15 lakhs each), mixed or yellow metal for sheathing (R13 lakhs), 
paper and pasteboard (R12 lakhs), paints and painters’ materials (RIO lakhs), 
and boots and shoes (R7 lakhs). These together represent 80 per cent of the 
total imports in 1936-37. as compared with 82 per cent in 1935-36. The value 
of imports of cotton manufactures recorded a decrease of Rl,25 lakhs. 
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Imports of cotton piecegoods amounted to R5,58 lakhs and cotton yarn Rl,37 
lakhs. It will be seen from the table on the margin that there were decreases 

under all descriptions of 

.. . .. cotton piecegoods. Im- 

(In thousands of yards) ports Q f co tton twist and 


— 

1913-14 

1933*34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1930-37 

drey 

7,108 

141,626 

193,753 

246,005 

208,243 

Whito 

58 

75,177 

40,262 

58,245 

48,087 

Coloured, etc 

; 1,735 

124,046 

139,759 

191,428 

160,617 


yarn declined from 21-3 
million lbs. valued at 
Rl,79 lakhs to 15*8 
million lbs. valued at 
R1,37 lakhs. Imports 
of cotton hosiery record¬ 
ed a further decline of 


R17 laklis and were valued at 1129 lakhs as against R46 lakhs in 1935-30. 
The value of imports of silk manufactures also declined from Rl,64 lakhs 
to R1.30 lakhs, there being smaller receipts of both silk yarn and piecegoods. 
Imports of artificial silk yarn and manufactures, however, increased in value 
from R2,G4 lakhs to R3,53 laklis. The value of woollen manufactures, which 
had declined from Rl,36 lakhs in 1934-35 to R78 lakhs in 1935-36, rose to 


R89 lakhs in 1930-37. Imports of boots and shoes were halved in the year 
under review, and totalled 1 million pairs valued at R7 lakhs as compared 
with 2 million pairs valued at R14 lakhs in 1935-30. The value of apparel 
imported, however, advanced from R29 lakhs to 1141 lakhs. Imports of 
toys and requisites for games, valued at R24 lakhs, recorded a fall of R2 lakhs. 
Imports of glassware fell from R65 lakhs to R62 lakhs, of chemicals from 
R30 lakhs to R28 laklis, of hardware from R3G lakhs to R34 lakhs, while 
those of provisions and oilman’s stores and stationery advanced respectively 
from Rll lakhs and R13 lakhs to R15 lakhs each. Imports of mixed or 
yellow metal for sheathing dropped from 114,000 cwts. to 45,000 cwts. in 
quantity and in value from R30 laklis to R13 lakhs. Imports of paints and 
painters’ materials were valued at R10 lakhs, or a decrease of 111 lakh as 
compared with the preceding year and those of earthenware and porcelain, 
at R27 lakhs recorded an increase of the like amount; while those of paper and 
pasteboard remained stationary at R12 lakhs. It is worth mentioning that 
Japan sent out 30 motor cars valued at 1137,000 during the year under 


review. 


On the export side, cotton, by far the most important item, represented 
84 per cent of the total exports to Japan in 1936-37, as compared with 81 
per cent in 1935-30 and 87 per cent in 1934-35. Shipments during the year 
under review amounted to 433,000 tons valued at 1125,41 lakhs as against 
314,000 tons valued at R17,94 lakhs in the preceding year. Despatches 
of pig iron fell from 397,000 tons (R92 lakhs) to 306,000* tons (R69 lakhs) 
and those of pig lead from 392,500 cwts. to 312,500 cwts. in quantity with an 
increase in value from R54i lakhs to R59 lakhs. Shipments of raw jute 
increased from 23,500 tons to'35,400 tons in quantity, the corresponding 
increase in value beihg from R40 lakhs to R58 lakhs. Exports of oil cakes 
which were comparatively small in 1935-36, advanced from 8,000 tons to 
13,000 tons in quantity and from 113 lakhs to R5 lakhs in value. Over 67,000 
cwts. of shellac valued at R21 lakhs were exported to Japan in 1936-37 as 
against 54,000 cwts. valued at R19 lakhs in the preceding year. Despatches 
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of gunny bags further advanced from 19-7 million (B48 lakhs) to 30*2 million 
(R64 lakhs). There were also small increases in the exports of rice, hides 
and skins, sandalwood, pulses and mica while those of tobacco showed a 
decline. 

Hie United States of America (Imports R8,16 lakhs, Exports 1119,16 
lakhs) .—In the case of the United States of America also, exports advanced 
from R16,55 lakhs to R19,16 lakhs, while imports declined from R8,94 lakhs 
to 118,16 lakhs, with the result that the total trade at R27,32 lakhs with the 
United States of America showed an increase of Rl,83 lakhs. The fall in im¬ 
ports was due to smaller receipts of American cotton which in the year under 
review amounted only to 1,000 tons valued at K8 lakhs as against 10,000 
tons valued at R91 lakhs in the preceding year. Imports of machinery and 
millwork, however, rose in value from Rl,17 lakhs to dR 1,25 lakhs. Receipts of 
raw tobacco also advanced from 1*5 million lbs. valued at R23 lakhs in 1935-36 
to 3*1 million lbs. valued at R42 lakhs. The value of imports of motor 
vehicles rose from R1,60 lakhs to R] ,72 lakhs. The number of cars imported 
increased from 3,851 to 3,870, and that of omnibuses from 5,051 to 6,012. 
Smaller increases were also noticeable under instruments and apparatus, 
building materials and stationery. There was, however, a decline of R4 lakhs 
in the imports of mineral oils. Imports of lubricating oils declined in quantity 
from 15 million gallons to 14-5 million gallons and from R88 lakhs to R83 lakhs 
in value. Imports of kerosene oil were comparatively small, and accounted 
for a decline of R1 lakh from R3 lakhs to R2 lakhs. There w r ere no imports of 
petrol in 1935-36, but in the year under review, 15,000 gallons valued at 
1411,000 were received. Imports of cotton piecegoods further declined from 
732,000 yards valued at R2 lakhs to 202,000 yards valued at R£ lakh. Imports 
of copper wrought declined from 64,000 cwts. valued at R17 lakhs to 32,000 
ewts. valued at R10 lakhs in 1936-37. There was also a decline of R5 lakhs 
in the imports of hardware and of R2 lakhs under rubber manufactures which 
were valued at R26 lakhs and R14 lakhs, respectively, in the year under 
review. 

On the export side, there was an improved demand for jute and jute cloth. 
Despatches of raw jute increased from 79,000 tons valued at Rl,36 lakhs to 
88,000 tons valued at R1.59 lakhs. Shipments of jute (‘loth increased from 
775 million yards valued at R7,31 lakhs to 1,040 million yards valued at 
R8,65 lakhs, while those of gunny bags exported numbered 16*4 million as 
in the preceding year, the value, however, recording a fall of R2 lakhs. Ex¬ 
ports of lac advanced from 172,000 cwts. to 367,000 cwts. in quantity and 
from R56 lakhs to Rl,02 lakhs in value. Under hides and skins, despatches 
of goat skins, representing the bulk of the shipments in this group, fell from 
13,600 tons (Rl,69 lakhs) to 11,400 tons (Rl,52 lakhs). Exports of tanned 
and dressed hides and skins, however, increased from 351 tons (R8 lakhs) to 
460 tons (R10 lakhs). Exports of linseed continued to decline and amounted 
to 17,000 tons valued at R25 lakhs as against 31.000 tons valued at R42 lakhs 
in 1935-36. Exports of fruits and vegetables, consisting largely of cashewnuts, 
were valued at Rl,03 lakhs in the year under review as against Rl,13 lakhs 
in the preceding year. Exports of raw wool were valued at R65 lakhs, or an 
increase of R8 lakhs t>ver 1935-36. 
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Germany (Imports R12.18 lakhs. Exports R9.60, lakhs).—Imports from 
Germany received a set back in the year under review and declined by 
R21 lakhs to R12,13 lakhs, but exports to that country advanced slightly 
by R1 lakh to R9.60 lakhs. The trade figures for the past four years as 
compared with the pre-war average are shown below:— 


— 

) Pre-War 
i average 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1936-36 

[ 1936-37 

Import* .... 
Export*, including re-export* 

! ft (lakhs) 

• ! 9,36 

. i 22,36 

ft (lakhs) 
8,89 
9,92 

ft (lakhs) 
10,10 
7,27 

ft (iakhs) 
12,36 
9,69 

| ft (lakhs) 

! 12,13 

9,60 


The trade in the principal articles imported from Germany is shown in 
the following table :— 


— 

Unit! 

Pre-War average 
(1009-10 to 
191S-14) 

1934-36 

1936-36 

1086-87 



r 

Lbs. (000) 

11,671 

13,434 

13,768 

11,666 

Alizarine and other ooaltar dyes . - 










R (000) 

77,20 

1,90,63 

2,00,94 

1,79,01 




Tons (000) 

136 

32 

68 

48 

Iron and steel 











R (000) 

1,55,02 

54,46 

98,88 

71,68 



’ 

CwtB. (000) 

188 

365 

380 

241 

H 

I 

8 

1 

1 











B (000) 

94,97 

94,87 

98,84 

75,47 

Hardware .... 



B (000) 

57,24 

96,39 

1,08,38 

93,71 

Machinery and mlllwork • 



B (000) 

80,27 

1,26,63 

1,64,38 

2,02,82 

Glass and glassware 

• 


B (000) 

23,60 

13,94 

18,49 

15,72 

Liquors— 


r 

Gallons (000) 

521 

865 

450 

437 

Ale, beer and porter 

. 










B (000) 

13,14 

9,82 

11,74 

11,28 



* 

Gallons (000) 

148 

14 

14 

12 

Spirit .... 

. - 










B (000) 

5,43 

8,95 

3,78 

8,35 



* 

Gallons (000) 

687 

386 

469 

454 

Total Liquors 

- 










B (000) 

19,41 

14,82 

16,06 

15,22 

Paper and pasteboard— 

, 

j 

r 

Cwta. (000) 

67 

74 

321 

431 

Printing paper 

. 










B (000) 

7,16 

8.95 | 

29,87 

88,04 



r 

Cwta. (000) 

— 

171 

507 

675 

Total Paper and Pasteboard 


| 








R (000) 

21,82 j 

26,09 

57,22 

71,01 

Woollen manufactures 

. 


B (000) 

90,62 i 

19,15 

13,31 

17,82 



r 

Tona (oOO) 

58 

60 

81 

78 

Salt. 

. J 

r 

1 


i 





L 

H (000) 1 

9,46 | 

9,75 ! 

13,98 

I 13,21 



r 

Tons 

1,700 

151 

976 


Sugar 16 D.S. and above (including beet)« 

i 

i 






(a) 

L 

B (000) 

3,42 

18 

79 

.. 

Haberdashery and millinery . 



ft (000 ) i 

22,10 

8,02 

9,94 

8,56 

Gotten manufactures— 



| 





Hosiery .... 

, 


ft (000) I 

15,96 

1,25 

1,18 

97 




1 

o 

m 

TS 

P* 

4,016 

185 

183 

314 

Coloured plecegoods 

. < 










B (000) 

22,80 

1.16 

1,26 

1,59 



r 

Lbs. (000) 

9,843* 

117 

43 

268 

Blankets 

. - 









L 

B (000) 

53,28* 

44 

14 

74 

Total Cotton manufactures 

including 






twist and yarn . 

. 

, 

B (000) 

83,71 

4,39 

4,18 

5,01 

Artificial silk manufactures, 

including 







yam .... 

. 

. 

R (000) 

—— 

2.61 

2,49 

8,73 

Goods of silk, mixed with other mate- i 


Yds. (000) 

1,514 

397 

210 

239 1 

rials .... 

. H 









E (000) 

16,89 

3,88 

2,26 

2,52 


• Two years* average only. 

(a) Figure from 1034-35 represent Sugar 231>. S. and above (including beet). 
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The following table shows the principal articles exported to Germany as 
reoorded in the Indian Sea-Borne Trade Accounts :— 


J ate, raw . * . . 

Grain* pulse and floor— 

Ulce .«•••< 

Wheat. 

Tom, grain, pulBe, etc. 

Cotton, raw. 

Seeds. 

Bides and skJng* raw • . • 

Lao • • * • 

Coir manufactures . . • • 

Bones (for manufacturing purposes) 

Hemp, raw . 


Units 

Pre-War average 
(1009-10 to 
191344) 

1934-85 

1985-36 | 

1936-37 

r Ton, (000) 

164 

137 

152 j 

134 

l B(000) 

4,90,40 

2,00,04 

2,73,22 j 

2,35,37 

r Toni (000) 

845 

158 

79 ! 

64 

1 B(000) 

* Toni (000) 

3,41,37 

16 

88,39 

54,95 : 

38,79 

9 

B(000) 

' Toni (000) 

17,87 

464 

**169 

79 j 

8,22 

63 

. fi(000) 

1 Toni (000) 

4,43,30 

63 

89.78 

27 

55,00 | 
47 1 

47,04 

88 

fi(000) 

' Tons (000) 

4,45,06 

177 

3,86,81 

79 

2,60,71 ; 
86 

2,23,16 

100 

\ B(000) 

* Toni (000) 

3,45,60 

19 

89,40 

6 

1,31,26 

7; 

1,60,81 

8 

( B(000) 

* Owtl. (000) 

2,53,97 

83 

33,25 

47 

46,49 1 
65 

54,81 

86 

1 fi(000) 
f Ton* (000) 

87,67 

10 

18,82 

5 

14,96 1 

8 

23,04 

5 

\ B(000) 

Ton* (000) 

22,53 

10* 

10,60 

5 

15,74 , 

5 : 

9,23 

12 

\ B (000) 

* Cwti. (000) 

7,59* 

67 

3,18 

49 

8,36 i 
68 

7,67 

47 

t B(000) 

8,48 

4,09 

6,26 

4,07 


* Be present figures for bones crushed, uncrushed and bonemea). 


Comparing the figures for 1936-37 with the preceding year, there was, in 
the case of imports, an increase of 1138 lakhs under machinery and millwork, 
of R14 lakhs under paper and pasteboard, of R5 lakhs under woollen manu¬ 
factures, and of Rif lakhs under artificial silk manufactures. On the other 
hand, there were decreases under iron and steel (—R27 lakhs), brass and 
copper (—R23 lakhs), coal-tar dyes (—R22 lakhs) and glass and glassware 
(—R3 lakhs). In the case of exports, oilseeds recorded an increase of R30 
lakhs, wheat, raw hides and skins and lac of R8 lakhs each, while there were 
decreases under raw cotton and raw jute (—R38 lakhs each), rice (—R16 
lakhs) and coir manufactures (—R7 lakhs). 

Belgium (Imports R2,81 lakhs, Exports R7,39 lakhs).— The total value 
of India’s trade with Belgium amounted to RIO,20 lakhs as compared 
with R7,98 lakhs in the preceding year. Both imports and exports showed 
improvement, the former increasing from R2,44 lakhs to K2,8i lakhs, and the 
latter from R5,54 lakhs to R7,39 lakhs. The variations under the principal 
articles imported from Belgium are shown in the following table :— 


1934-35 1335-36 1936-37 

B (lakhs) B (lakhs) B (lakbs) 


Iron and steel 



88 

1,00 

84 

Cotton manufactures 



2 

2 

2 

Precious stones 



34 

30 

75 

Machinery and millwork 



17 

28 

31 

Glass and glassware 



13 

14 

13 

Vehicles . . . * 



7 

10 

8 
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In the case of exports, shipments of raw jute at 70,000 tons exceeded the 
previous year’s total of 56,000 tons by 14,000 tons in quantity, with a corre¬ 
sponding increase in value from 111,00 lakhs to 111,24 lakhs. Exports of raw . 
cotton showed a further improvement to 55,600 tons valued at 113,20 lakhs as 
against 40,200 tons valued at R2,20 lakhs in 1935-36. Exports of raw hemp 
increased from 200,000 cwts. valued at R18 lakhs to 236,000 cwts. valued 
at R22 lakhs. Exports of groundnuts during the year rose from 9,200 tons 
valued at R14 lakhs in 1935-36 to 26,500 tons valued at R43 lakhs. Des¬ 
patches of oil cakes also advanced from 22,000 tons (R14 lakhs) to 24,000 tons 
(R15 lakhs). Among other articles of export, increases were noticeable under 
manures (from 117 lakhs to 1118 lakhs) and wool raw (from TUI lakhs to R15 
lakhs). The quantity of zinc or spelter shipped fell from 1,398,000 cwts. to 
1.205,000 cwts. without any appreciable fall in value. Exports of raw hides 
and skins and paraffin wax recorded a decline and were valued at R2 lakhs 
and R10 lakhs as compared with R8 lakhs and R14 lakhs, respectively, in 
1935-36. Exports of rice, not in the husk, did not show any variation and 
remained the same as in 1935-36, viz,, 8,000 tons valued at R5 lakhs. 

France (Imports 111,14 lakhs, Exports 118,08 lakhs).— The trade with 
France rose from R8,49 lakhs to R9,22 lakhs. While imports fell by R15 lakhs 
to 111,14 lakhs, the exports improved from 117,20 lakhs to 118,08 lakhs. The 
principal articles imported from France were liquors, metals, drugs and medi¬ 
cines, machinery and millwork, dyeing and tanning substances, chemicals, 
oils and cotton manufactures. The variations in the import trade are shown 
in the table below :— 


Liquors ...... 

1934*35 

B (lakhs) 

32 

1935-36 

R (lakhs) 

33 

1936-37 
B (lakhs) 
32 

Metals ...... 

15 

15 

11 

Drugs and medicines 

10 

12 

9 

Machinery and Millwork . 

17 

0 

4 

Dyeing and tanning substances . 

4 

5 

4 

Chemicals ..... 

4 

4 

4 

Oils. 

3 

4 

3 

Cotton manufactures 

5 

4 

5 


On the export side, the principal ’commodities were, as usual, groundnuts, 
raw cotton, raw jute, coffee, manganese ore, linseed and hides and skins. 
Exports of groundnuts advanced in quantity from 141,000 tons to 163,000 
tons and from R2,29 lakhs to R.2.72 lakhs in value. There was also an improve¬ 
ment in the exports of raw jute which amounted to 86,000 tons (Rl,58 lakhs) 
as against 75,000 tons (HI,37 lakhs) in 1935-36. Exports of coffee advanced 
from 83,000 cwts. to 87.000 cwts. in quantity with a decrease in value 
from R36 lakhs to 1131 lakhs. Shipments of raw cotton at 28,000 tons valued 
at Rl,58 lakhs were smaller than in 1935-36 by 2,000 tons in quantity and 
by R4 lakhs in value. Exports of manganese ore also declined from 119,000 
tons valued at R21 lakhs in 1935-36 to 87,000 tons valued at 1117 lakhs in the 
year under review. Shipments of linseed amounted to 8,000 tons as in the 
preceding year, the value, however, recording an increase of R1 lakh. Exports 
of raw hides and skins showed an improvement and were valued at R21 lakhs 
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as against fill lakhs in 1935-36. Increases were also noticeable under rapeseed* 
lac and pulses* while there were decreases under castor seed and essential oils. 

Italy (Imports Rl,21 lakhs. Exports R4*86 lakhs).—The deadlock which 
had been brought about in the trade relations of Italy as a result of the 
simultaneous application of “ sanctions ” against Italy and “ counter-sanc¬ 
tions ” by her continued during part of the year under review. The applica¬ 
tion of sanctions was withdrawn from the 15th July, 1936. In spite of serious 
attempts on the part of Italy to enlarge her export trade, the general resump¬ 
tion of trade to anything like the pre-sanctions level proved difficult to 
establish. The exchange situation which had emerged during the sanctions 
regime added to the difficulties. The total value of India’s trade with Italy, 
however, advanced from R5,54 lakhs in 1935-36 to R6,07 lakhs in 1936-37. 
Imports further declined from R2,00 lakhs to Rl,21 lakhs, while exports 
advanced from R3,54 lakhs to R4,86 lakhs. The value of woollen manu¬ 
factures imported fell from R42 lakhs to R24 lakhs. Imports of woollen 
blankets declined from 4*2 million lbs. to 2*5 million lbs., the decline in value 
being from R31 lakhs to R19 lakhs. Receipts of woollen piecegoods were 
reduced to 56,000 yards valued at RlJ lakhs, imports in the preceding year 
being 68,000 yards valued at Rl£ lakhs. Imports of unspecified descriptions 
of woollen manufactures recorded a fall of R3J lakhs. Cotton manufactures, 
however, showed a small increase from R3J lakhs to R3f lakhs. Imports 
under this head, as in previous years, consisted mainly of coloured, printed 
and dyed goods, receipts of which slightly advanced from 0*6 million yards 
valued at R2 lakhs to 0*7 million yards valued at R2£ lakhs. Under artificial 
silk yarn, there was a decrease of 2 million lbs. in quantity and of R12 lakhs 
in value, imports having totalled 1*9 million lbs. valued at R12 lakhs in 1936- 
37. Under goods of artificial silk mixed with other materials, there was a 
reduction of 200,000 yards in quantity and of R2 lakhs in value. There 
were also decreases under machinery and millwork (—R9 lakhs), quicksilver 
(—R4£ lakhs), instruments, etc. (—R2J lakhs) and dyeing and tanning 
substances (—fil$ lakhs), while fruits and vegetables and drugs and medicines 
recorded an increase of R4$ lakhs and R1J lakhs, respectively. 

On the export side, there was an increase of 2,000 tons (from 28,000 tons 
to 30,000 tons) under raw cotton, the corresponding increase in value being 
R28 lakhs (from Rl,42 lakhs to HI,70 lakhs). Shipments of oilseeds also 
advanced from 31,000 tons to 74,000 tons in quantity and from R48 lakhs 
to Rl,27 lakhs in value. Despatches of groundnuts totalled 62,000 tons 
(Rl,08 lakhs) as against a low record of 18,000 tons (R30 lakhs) in 1935-36. 
Exports of linseed, however, dropped from 6,700 tons (R9 lakhs) in 1935-36 
to 700 tons (R1 lakh) in the year under review. Exports of jute, on the 
other hand, rose from 49,000 tons to 76,000 tons in quantity and in value from 
R89 lakhs to Rl,40 lakhs. Exports of raw cow hides further declined and 
amounted to 1,600 tons (R9 lakhs) as against 2,200 tons (R12 lakhs) in 1935- 
36. Shipments of coffee declined from 6,500 cwts, valued at R3J lakhs to 
3,100 cwts. valued at R2 lakhs, while those of rice declined in quantity from 
12,900 tons to 12,300 tons, the value, however, remaining steady at R10 lakhs. 

The Netherlands (Imports Rl,33 lakhs. Exports R4»46 lakhs).—The 

total, value of the trade with the Netherlands amounted to R5,79 lakhs in 
1936-37 as compared.with R5*G7 lakhs in the preceding year. Imports declined 
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by only ftl lakh to ftl,33 lakhs, while exports advanced by ft73 lakhs to 
B4,19 lakhs. Imports under the head “ Instruments and apparatus,” con¬ 
sisting mainly of electric bulbs, decreased from R17 lakhs to fill lakhs and 
those of drugs and medicines from R7| lakhs to R3J lakhs. There was a 
decrease of ft| lakh each under imports of artificial silk and machinery which 
were valued at Rf lakh and R6 lakhs, respectively. Receipts of liquor, chiefly 
ale and beer, were valued at R13 lakhs, or Rf- lakh more than in 1935-36. 
There was also an increase in the imports of provisions which were valued at 
R29J lakhs as compared with R24§ lakhs in the preceding year. Imports of 
cotton piecegoods showed a small increase in quantity from 1-7 million yards 
to 1-9 million yards, but the value stood at R5 lakhs, almost the same as in 
1935-36. Imports of precious stones rose by R4 lakhs to R5| lakhs. On the 
export side, shipments of groundnuts increased from 95,000 tons to 129,000 
tons in quantity and in value from ftl,54 lakhs to R2,13 lakhs. The quantity 
of rice exported fell from 70.000 tons to 46,000 ton3, the corresponding decrease 
in value being from 1145 lakhs to R33 lakhs. Exports of raw cotton rose from 
7,900 tons to 9,000 tons in quantity and from R38 lakhs to 1150 lakhs in value. 
Exports of raw jute increased in quantity from 19,500 tons in 1935-36 to 
19,800 tons without any corresponding gain in value which remained at R36 
lakhs as in the preceding year. Shipments of oil cakes increased in value 
from 115 lakhs to 1111 lakhs. 

Java (Imports R44 lakhs, Exports 1179 lakhs). —There was a sharp 
decline of 111,30 lakhs under imports and an increase of R32 lakhs under exports 
during the year under review. Prior to 1936-37, sugar was by far the most 
important item in the import trade, but with the development of the indigenous 
sugar industry it was possible for India to dispense with any large supplies 
from abroad. Imports of sugar from Java amounted to 15,000 tons valued 
at 1113 lakhs in the year under review as against 150,000 tons valued at 111,40 
lakhs in 1935-36. These represented 30 per cent of the total value of imports 
in 1936-37 as compared with 80 per cent in the year preceding. Another 
item of importance is denatured spirit, imports of which also steadily declined 
from R5| lakhs in 1934-35 to R3| lakhs in 1935-36 and to R2f lakhs in 1936- 
37. Arrivals of sugar machinery accounted for an increase in the imports of 
machinery and millwork which were valued at R6 lakhs as compared with 
R2 lakhs in 1935-36. On the export side, jute gunny bags were in better 
demand, shipments of which rose from 13 million valued at R36 lakhs in 1935- 
36 to 27 million valued at R67 lakhs in 1936-37. Shipments of rice, however, 
declined from 4,000 tons valued at R3 lakhs to 600 tons valued at nearly R| 
lakh. 

China (Imports Rl,39 lakhs, Exports Rl,26 lakhs). —There was a further 
decline in India’s trade with China owing mainly to a fall in the imports 
of cotton twist and yarns. The total imports from that country fell by 
R46 lakhs to Rl,39 lakhs. Exports also declined from Rl,88 lakhs 
to Rl,26 lakhs. Imports of cotton twist and yarn amounted to 4*8 million 
lbs. valued at R37 lakhs in 1986-37 as compared with 12*9 million lbs. valued 
at R90 lakhs, or a decrease of 63 per cent in quantity and of 59 per cent in 
value. There was, however, an increase in the imports of raw silk accompanied 
by decreases under silk yarn and silk piecegoods. Imports of raw silk advanced 
from 500,000 lbs. valued at R14 lakhs in 1935-36 to 800,000 lbs. valued at 
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H26 lakhs in the year under review. Receipts of silk yarn fell from 480,000 
lbs. (R12| lakhs) to 461,000 lbs. (R10£ lakhs), and those of silk piecegoods 
declined from 3*8 million yards valued at R13 lakhs to 3-3 million yards valued 
at R12 lakhs. Imports of tea, mostly green, decreased from 3*1 million 
lbs. to 2*0 million lbs. in quantity and from R15 lakhs to R8 lakhs in value. 
Under exports, rice recorded a decrease from 72,000 tons valued at R50 lakhs 
to 17,000 tons valued at R12 lakhs. Exports of raw cotton continued to 
decline and amounted to 33,000 tons valued at R72 lakhs as against 19,000 
tons valued at Rl,05 lakhs in 1935-36. Despatches of gunny bags advanced 
from 0*7 million pieces valued at Rif lakhs to 2*3 million pieces valued at R5 
lakhs. Exports of gunny cloth also improved from 0*6 million yards valued 
at Rf lakh to 2*5 million yards valued at R2f lakhs. There were small 
increases in the exports of wood and lac while raw jute recorded a decrease. 

Iraq (Imports R54 lakhs, Exports R79 lakhs).— The value of the imports 
from Iraq improved from R50 lakhs to R54 lakhs, and that of exports 
thereto from R59 lakhs to R79 lakhs. Imports of dates rose in value from 
R35| lakhs in 1935-36 to nearly R40 lakhs in the year under review. Imports 
of pulses declined from R5A lakhs to R4J lakhs and those of barley from R2 
lakhs to R1J lakhs. The value of raw wool imported, however, advanced from 
R2 lakhs to R2| lakhs. The variations in the exports of the principal com¬ 
modities are shown in the table below :— 





1934-35 
ft (000) 

1935-36 

ft(000) 

1936-37 

B(000) 

Cotton manufactures (mainly piecegoods) . 

9.17 

7,28 

11,64 

Jute manufactures . 


» * 

4,03 

8,16 

9,43 

Tea .... 


* 

2,52 

4,28 

3,29 

Leather 



2,24 

4,10 

7,15 

Soap .... 


• • 

2,16 

2,49 

2,72 

Fruits and vegetables 


• • 

1,96 

1,88 

3.21 

Teak wood 


9 0 

1,96 

1,79 

1,35 


South America (Imports R7 lakhs. Exports R4,39 lakhs).— The value of 
imports from South American countries showed a heavy decline and amounted 
only to R7 lakhs as against R33 lakhs in 1935-36. Exports, however 
advanced from R3,26 lakhs to R4,39 lakhs. Imports of raw ‘cotton 
from Peru and Brazil totalled 1,022 tons valued at R6 lakhs, as against 3,343 
tons valued at R32 lakhs in 1935-36. Besides raw cotton, the principal items 
of imports were manures 253 tons (R24,000) and canned provisions 1,361 
cwts. (R28,000). On the export side, the principal items were jute 
bags and cloth. Argentina took 3*2 million gunny bags (3*7 million), Chile 
8*7 million (5*8 million) and Peru 7*9 million (6*8 million) in the year 
under review. The figures in brackets represent the * corresponding 
exports in the preceding year. Shipments of gunny cloth to Argentina 
amounted to 273*7 million yards, as compared with 166 million yards in 1935- 
36. Exports to Peru ‘declined from 4 million yards to 3*6 million yards 
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while those to Uruguay advanced from 2-6 million yards to 9-2 million yards. 
Brazil took 21,000 tons of raw jute as against 20,000 tons in 1935-36, while 
exports to Argentina advanced from 7,000 tons to 9,600 tons. As in the 
preceding year, there were no shipments of paraffin wax to Argentina in the 
year under review, while exports to Chile fell from 4,750 tons in 1935-36 to 
1,750 tons. Exports of tea to Chile, which had amounted to 1,490,000 lbs. 
in 1934-35 and 96,000 lbs. in 1935-36, shrank to insignificant quantities in 
1936-37. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Foreign Sea-borne Trade of the Maritime Indian States. 

The preceding chapters in this Review have dealt with the trade recorded 
at British Indian ports. A fairly large volume of trade, however, passes 
through the ports in the maritime States in Kathiawar, viz., Bhavnagar, 
Nawanagar, Morvi, Baroda. Porbandar, Junagadh and Jafarabad. Travancore 
with a sea-board has also a small foreign trade. The volume of the foreign 
trade of these States, however, bears only a small proportion to the volume 
of trade recorded at British Indian ports. The total imports into Kathiawar 
and Travancore taken together in 1936-37 were, on the basis of recorded 
values, 2*3 per cent of the imports in the same year into British Indian ports 
as against 3*8 per cent in the preceding year. The proportion of exports was 
also 2-3 per cent as compared with 2*4 per cent in 1935-36. Taking imports 
and exports together the total value of the foreign trade of these States was 
2*3 per cent of the total value of the trade recorded in the British Indian trade 
returns, as compared with 3 per cent in the preceding year. It should be 
noted that during the year under review important agreements were readied 
between the Government of India, on the one side, and the Darbars of Baroda, 
Junagadh, Nawanagar. Porbandar and Morvi, which together control about 
three-fourths of the sea-board of Kathiawar, on the other. In accordance 
with these agreements, arrangements have been made to ensure that all goods 
imported at the ports of these Indian States should be effectively subjected 
to customs duties at the full British Indian tariff rates. 


L~ Kathiawar Ports. 

The trade statistics of the maritime Kathiawar States are available from 
1931-32. The following table illustrates the course of the trade during the 
three years ending 1936-37 : — 


(In thousands of Rupees) 



1934-35 

1935-36 | 

1 

1936-37 

Total value of imports of foreign merchandise . 
Total value of exports of Indian merchandise . 
Total value of exports of foreign merchandise . 

5,19,11 

1,49,25 

2,36 




It will be observed that imports into the Kathiawar States exceeded exports 
till 1936-37, when the position was reversed. In 1934-35 the excess of imports 
over exports, excluding re-exports, amounted to 313,70 lakhs which had been 
reduced to R2,40 lakhs in 1935-36. In 1936-37, however, exports exceeded 
imports by R24 lakhs. Re-exports from Kathiawar ports are small. A 
large portion of the imports of foreign merchandise into these States ultimately 
finds its way into British India across the Viramgara-Dhanduka land customs 
line. While the total value of foreign imports into these States in 1935-36 
was R4,71 lakhs, exports of foreign goods to British India across the land 
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customs line in the same year were valued at R3,15 lakhs. In 1936-37, im¬ 
ports of foreign merchandise into these States were valued at 112,53 lakhs 
and imports into British India across the land customs line at HI,58 lakhs. 

Imports, 

The following table shows the value of the principal articles of foreign 
merchandise imported by sea into the Kathiawar States during each of the 
three years ending 1936-37, with the percentage which the value of the imports 
under each head bears to the total value of the imports in that year :— 


(In thousands of Rupees) 



1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Percentage oa 
total value of 
imports of 
merchandise 
in 1936-37 

t Cotton, raw ..... 

1,14,25 

56,48 

14,0!) 

5-6 

* Cotton manufactures 

62,70 

70,81 

43,37 

171 

Metals and Ores .... 

87,04 

10,71 

95,13 

49,54 

19-6 

Vehicles. 

19,63 

20,31 

8-0 

Chemicals ..... 

16,03 

19,57 

16,81 

6 6 

Sugar . 

96,58 

77,26 

13,28 

5-2 

Machinery and Millwork . 

16,48 

18,18 

12,37 

4-9 

Fruits and Vegetables 

10,25 

9,82 

11,18 

4*4 

Paper and Pasteboard 

Instruments, apparatus and appli¬ 

10,77 

10,69 

9,37 

3*7 

ances ...... 

6,04 

8,24 

7,80 

3*1 

Starch, Dextrine and Farina 

6,72 

6,35 

6,94 

2-7 

Hardware ..... 

7,53 

8,13 

6,64 

2*6 

Oils. 

13,22 

8,91 

4,76 

1.9 

Artificial Silk . . . ' . 

9,27 

4,58 

2,42 

1*0 

Silk manufactures .... 

9,43 

14,76 

1,12 

0*4 

All other articles .... 

42,09 

42,42 

33,46 

13*2 

Total Imports 

5,19,11 

4,70,96 

2,53,46 

100 


There was a steady decrease in the imports of raw cotton which amounted 
to 1,700 tons valued at K14 lakhs in 1936-37 as compared with 7,100 tons 
valued at It56 lakhs in 1935-36 and 13,000 tons valued at HI, 14 lakhs in 1934- 
35. This represented only 6 per cent of the total value of the imports in 
1936-37 as against 12 per cent in 1935-30 and 22 per cent in 1934-35. 

Cotton manufactures accounted for 17 per cent of the total value of the 
imports in 1936-37 as against 15 per cent in the preceding year. Imports 
under this head, however, declined from H71 lakhs to H43 lakhs in the year 
under review. Piecegoods, excluding fents, accounted for H42 lakhs, the 
quantity imported being 26-5 million yards. In the preceding year imports 
of piecegoods totalled 41-3 million yards valued at R67| lakhs. All the prin¬ 
cipal descriptions of cotton piecegoods showed decreases. Grey goods fell 
from 11 million yards valued at H12 lakhs to 5 million yards valued at R5| 
lakhs, white goods from 22 million yards valued at R39 lakhs to 17 million 
yards valued at R27 lakhs, and coloured goods from 8 million yards valued 
at HI 6 lakhs to 5 million yards valued at R9 lakhs. The principal sources 
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of supply were the United Kingdom and Japan, their shares in the total imports 
of piecegoods in 1936-37 being 24 million yards (B37 lakhs) and 2*5 million 
yards (B 4 lakhs) as compared with 35 million yards (B58 lakhs) and 6 million 
yards (B9 lakhs), respectively, in the preceding year. 

Imports of fents of all descriptions decreased from 2*3 million yards valued 
-at about B3J lakhs to 0*3 million yards valued at B2 lakhs. The United 
Kingdom and Japan are the principal suppliers of fents and their respective 
shares amounted to 64,000 yards and 198,000 yards as against 1,031,000 yards 
nnd 1,171,000 yards in 1935-36. 

Metals and ores accounted for 19*6 per cent of the total value of the imports. 
The recorded ^alue under this head in 1936-37 was B50 lakhs as against B95 
lakhs in the preceding year. About 80 per cent of the imports in 1936-37 
related to iron and steel materials. Compared with 1935-36, the imports of 
iron and steel materials fell from 61,000 tons to 30,600 tons in quantity and 
from B78 lakhs to B40 lakhs in value. Imports of galvanised sheets declined 
from 16,200 tons (B26| lakhs) to 7,000 tons (Rll lakhs). Sheets and plates, 
not galvanised or tinned, dropped from 4,900 tons (R6 lakhs) to 2,000 tons 
(B2 lakhs). Imports of hoops and strips amounted to 3,900 tons (R4| lakhs) 
as against 8,050 tons (R9 lakhs). There was a decline in the imports of steel 
bars from 12,300 tons (R10 lakhs) to 5,300 tons (R4 lakhs). Imports of 
wrought tubes, pipes and fittings fell from 3,600 tons (R5| lakhs) to 2,500 
tons (R3J lakhs). Imports of rails, chairs and fish plates were valued at 
R2j lakhs. Imports of beams, channels, pillars and bridgework and of nails, 
rivets and washers were valued at B2 lakhs each. The shares of the United 
Kingdom, Belgium and <Termany in the imports of iron and steel materials 
in 1936-37 were 44*6 per cent, 24-5 per cent and 16*6 per cent, as against 
49-8 per cent, 19*1 per cent and 16.0 per cent, respectively, in 1935-36. 
Imports of wrought brass (mainly sheets) dropped in value from B10§ 
lakhs to B8 lakhs and of copper (also maiulv in the form of sheets) from 
R4J lakhs to R1J lakhs. 

Sugar accounted for 5*2 per cent of the total value of imports in 1936-37 
as against 16*4 per cent in 1935-36. The imports in 1936-37 totalled 16,000 
tons (R13£ lakhs) as compared with 88,000 tons (R77| lakhs) in the preceding 
year. The bulk of the supplies consisted of cane sugar (23 L). S. and above) 
from Java. The receipts of beet sugar amounted to 137 tons only as against 
1,800 tons in 1935-30. 

All other imports together accounted for 52*5 per cent of the total value 
of the imports in 1936-37 and were of smaller importance individually. Of 
these, vehicles (R20 lakhs), chemicals (1117 lakhs), machinery and millwork 
(B12 lakhs), fruits and vegetables (Rll lakhs), paper and pasteboard (B9 
lakhs), instruments, apparatus and appliances (R8 lakhs), hardware and 
s arch, etc. (B7 lakhs each), oils, mainly mineral (R5 lakhs) and artificial 
silk (B2 lakhs) deserve mention. 

Under vehicles , imports of carriages and wagons and parts for railways 
(mainly from the United Kingdom) fell from B7 lakhs in 1935-36 to B3 lakhs 
in 1936-37. The number of motor cars imported was 213 as against 315 in 
the preceding year, of which 137 were consigned from the United States of 
America and 63 from the United Kingdom; while the number of rpotor 
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omnibuses, lorries, etc., received was 73 as against 71 in the preceding year, 
receipts from the United States of America being 57, from Germany 12 and from 
the United Kingdom 4. Under chemicals , imports of sodium compounds (R9 
lakhs) and bleaching materials (R5 lakhs) may be noticed. The imports of 
chemicals were mostly from the United Kingdom (R12 lakhs) and Germany 
(B3 lakhs). Under machinery and millwork , there were imports to the value 
of R2 lakhs of railway locomotive engines and tenders and parts thereof. 
Cotton machinery accounted for Rl| lakhs and electrical machinery R1 lakh. 
Imports of dates were valued at Rll lakhs. Imports of paper were valued at 
R8 lakhs (of which R2 lakhs related to old newspapers in bales and bags) 
and of pasteboard, millboard and cardboard, etc. at Rl£ lakhs. Imports of 
instruments , apparatus and appliances amounted to R8 lakhs in value, elec¬ 
trical instruments accounting for R7 lakhs. Imports of kerosene and petrol 
mostly from Germany and Roumania amounted to 293,000 gallons and 307,000 
gallons, respectively. Imports of coconut oil amounted to 58,000 gallons 
(R66,000) and of linseed oil to 47,000 gallons (R98,000). 

The following table shows the shares of the principal supplying countries 
in the total value of the imports during the three years ending 1936-37 :— 


(In thousands of Rupees) 



1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Percentage 
share in 
1936-37 

United Kingdom 


1,44,59 

1,65,24 

1,13,08 

44*6 

Germany 


39,64 

48,03 

35,07 

13*8 

Japan .... 


38,40 

42,19 

19,22 

7*6 

Belgium .... 


23,75 

18,68 

12,20 

4*8 

Java .... 


91,05 

75,71 

12,18 

4*8 

British East Africa . 


79,49 

14,98 

7,73 

3-1 

nited States of Amerioa . 


13,30 

10,22 

7,10 

2*8 

E gypt .... 


33,70 

40,51 

6,89 

2*7 

Other Countries 


55,19 

55,40 

39,99 

15*8 

Total 

5,19,11 

4,70,96 

2,53,46 | 

100 


The United Kingdom's share in the imports in the Kathiawar States was 
35-1 per cent in 1935-36. In 1936-37 her share improved to 44*6 per cent. 
The relative share of Germany improved from 10-2 per cent to 13*8 per cent 
in 1936-37 while that of Japan declined from 8*9 per cent to 7*6 per cent. The 
share of Belgium recorded a slight improvement from 4*0 per cent to 4*8 per 
cent, while that of Java declined from 16*1 per cent to 4*8 per cent. The share 
of British East Africa showed no variation and stood at 3*1 per cent as in the 
preceding year. The share of the United States of America improved slightly 
while that of Egypt showed a fall. 
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The share of the different States in the total value of the imports during 
these years is givenjn the following table :— 

(In thousands of Rupees) 



1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Percentage 
share in 
1936-37 

Bhavnagar 





2,95,71 

2,43,17 

83,87 

33*1 

Nawanagar 





72,06 

1,04,84 

57.12 

225 

Morvi 





45,21 

34,59 

39,43 

15*6 

Junaeadh 




• 

19,83 

29,89 

28,74 

11-3 

Baroda . 





43,23 

40,78 

27,75 

110 

Porbandar 





40,60 

13,62 

16,46 

6*5 

Jafarabad 





2,47 

4,07 

9 

•• 



Total 

• 

5,19,11 

4,70,96 

2,53,40 

100 


Exports. 

As stated already, the volume of the export trade exceeded the import 
trade in the year under review. The total value of the exports in 1966-37 
was 112,78 lakhs as against R2,31 lakhs in 1935-36. 

The principal articles of export were seeds, raw cotton, raw wool, ground¬ 
nut cake, groundnut oil and gin: the remaining articles together amounted 
to only 6*1 per cent of the total exports in 1936-37. The following table 
shows the values of the principal articles exported in the three rears ending 
1936-37 


(In thousands of Rupees) 



1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Percentage of 
the total value 
of exports of 
merchandise 
in 1930-37 

Seeds . 



43,32 

1,04,63 

85,90 

30-9 

Cotton raw . 


, 

57,80 

55,45 

74,59 

26*9 

Wool raw 



15,35 

33,33 

62.86 

22*6 

Groundnut cake . 



22,61 

14,38 

20,49 

7*4 

Groundnut oil 



17 


12,77 

4*6 

Ghi . 



4,44 

3,98 

4,29 

1*5 

All other articles . 



5,56 


16,88 

6*1 

Total exports 

• 

1,49,25 

2,30,96 

2,77,78 

100 


Seeds accounted for 30*9 per cent of the total exports in 1936-37 as against 
45*3 per cent in 1935-36. The exports of seeds of all kinds in 1936-37 amounted 
to 55,000 tons valued at 1186 lakhs as against 65,000 tons valued at Rl,05 
lakhs in 1935-36. Exports of groundnuts declined from 61,300 tons valued 
at Rl,01 lakhs to 51,900 tons valued at R83 lakhs. The shipments were 
mainly to France (13,000 tons), the United Kingdom (11,200 tons), the Nether¬ 
lands (9,300 tons), Germany (8,800 tons) and Egypt (6,500 tons). Despatches 
of castor seed declined from 4,000 tons to 2,700 tons in quantity and from 
R3*7 lakhs to R3*2 lakhs in value. 
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Trade of Kathiawar States. 

Raw cotton accounted for 26*9 per cent of the total value of exports in 
1936-37 as compared with 24 per cent in 1935-36. Exports of cotton advanced 
from 9,900 tons valued at R55| lakhs to 13,500 tons valued at R74| lakhs in 
the year under review. Belgium was the largest purchaser and took 5,600 
tons (R31J lakhs). Japan also took 5,600 tons (R30J lakhs). France took 
1,000 tons (R5i lakhs) and Germany 700 tons (R4 lakhs). 

Raw wool accounted for 22-6 per cent of the total exports in 1936-37 as 
against 14*5 per cent in the preceding year. The quantity and value of the 
exports were 9-5 million lbs. and R63 lakhs as against 6*4 million lbs. and 
R33 lakhs, respectively, in 1935-36. The shipments were almost entirely to 
the United Kingdom. 

Groundnut cake exported in 1936-37 amounted to 31,400 tons valued at 
R20i lakhs (7-4 per cent of the total value of exports during the year as against 
6-2 per cent in 1935-36). Exports in the preceding year had amounted to 
26,700 tons valued at III 4*4 lakhs. The United Kingdom, Germany and 
Belgium were the principal purchasers. 

The other important items are groundnut oil and ghi (4*6 per cent and 1*5 
per cent, respectively, of the total exports in 1936-37). The exports of ground¬ 
nut oil advanced from 620,000 gallons valued at R9 lakhs to 803,000 gallons 
valued at 1113 lakhs during the year under review. The principal purchaser 
was the United Kingdom (782,000 gallons valued at R121 lakhs). Despatches 
of ghi during the year under review amounted to 6,000 cwts. valued at R4| 
lakhs as against 5,700 cwts. valued at ill lakhs in 1935-36. The countries of 
destination were chiefly the Portuguese East Africa, British East Africa and 
the Union of South Africa. 

The following table shows the shares of the principal countries in the total 
value of the exports from the Kathiawar States during the three years ending 
1936-37 : — 


(In thousands of Rupees) 



1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Percentage 
share in 
1936-37 

United Kingdom 




42,50 

83,04 

1,18,02 

42*6 

Belgium . 




20,26 

22,40 

38,22 

13-8 

Japan 




7,93 

11.10 

30,52 

11-0 

France . 




5,97 

20,86 

27,37 

9*8 

Germany 




17,09 

37,76 

24,46 

8*8 

Netherlands 




12,34 

12,79 

10,71 

6*0 

Egypt . 




24,92 

26,29 

10,51 

3*8 

Italy 




10,48 

58 

2,21 

0*8 

Other Countries 




7,76 

16,08 

9,76 

3*5 

* 

Total 


1,49,25 

2,30,96 

2,77,78 

100 
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Trade of Travancore. 

The United Kingdom’s share in the exports rose from 36*0 per cent in 1935- 
36 to 42*5 per cent in the year under review. The shares of Japan, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, France and Italy rose from 4*8 per cent, 9*7 per cent, 
5*5 per cent, 9*0 per cent and 0-3 per cent in 1935-36 to 11*0 per cent, 
13*8 per cent, 6*0 per cent, 9*8 per cent and 0*8 per cent, respectively, in 
1936-37. On the other hand, the shares of Germany and Egypt declined lrom 
16*3 per cent and 11*4 per cent to 8*8 per cent and 3*8 per cent, respectivelv, 
in 1936-37. 

The share of the different States in the total value of the exports from 
Kathiawar is given in the table below :— 


(In thousands of Rupees) 



1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Percentage 
share in 
1936-37 

Nawanagar 

. 

. 



43,76 

90,54 

99,54 

35-8 

Bhavnagar 

• 

• 



57,36 

80,12 

85,67 

30*9 

Junagadb 

• 

• 



41,00 

54,88 

82,21 

29*6 

Porbandar 

. 




4,79 

4,23 

9,43 

3-4 

Baroda . 

• 

• 



2,34 

1,10 

93 

0*3 



Total 


1,49,25 

2,30,96 

2,77,78 

100 


The total value of the exports and re-exports from arid imports into the 
Kathiawar ports in each of the three official years ending 1936-37 were 116,71 
lakhs, 117,02 lakhs and K5,33 lakhs, respectively. The total value of the 
trade of the Bombay port in these years were 1187,10 lakhs. 1187,65 lakhs and 
1193,72 lakhs, respectively. The value of the Kathiawar trade was thus 7*7 
per cent, 8*0 per cent and 5*7 per cent, respectively, of the value of the trad** 
of the Bombay port in each of the years ending 1936*37. 


II.— Travancore. 

In the case of the foreign trade of Travancore the export trade is of more 
importance than imports. Imports into Travancore ports were valued at 
1128 lakhs in 1934-35, R38 lakhs in 1935-36 and R39 lakhs in 1936-37. The 
total exports from Travancore ports during these three years were valued 
at Rl,33 lakhs, HI,55 lakhs ami Rl,88 lakhs, respectively. The imports into 
Travancore in 1936-37 represented, on the basis of recorded values, only 
0*3 per cent of the imports recorded in the same year in the British Indian 
trade returns, while the proportion in the case of exports was 0*9 per cent. 

On the import side, the principal articles were fruits and vegetables, dried, 
etc. (RIG lakhs), tobacco, mainly unmanufactured (Rl| lakhs), machinery, 
mainly electrical (R31 lakhs), cotton manufactures, instrunments, chiefly 
electrical, building materials, mainly cement (R2 lakhs each) and paper and 
metals, chiefly iron and steel (HI J lakhs each). 
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Trade of Travancore. 

On the export side, coir manufactures, the principal item, accounted for 
311,11 lakhs. Exports of coir mats and mattings were valued at R54 lakhs, 
despatches to the United Kingdom being valued at 3134 lakhs and to Australia 
at R8 lakhs. Exports of coir yarn had a total value of R21 lakhs, of which 
shipments to the United Kingdom accounted for R5| lakhs and those to Ger¬ 
many for R6 lakhs. Exports of other sorts of coir manufactures had a total 
value of R36| lakhs. Exports of raw rubber amounted to R21 lakhs in value, 
while in the “ Metals group, ilmenite accounted for R18| lakhs and mona- 
zite for R4 lakhs. The bulk of the shipments of ilmenite went to the United 
States of America. Monazite was exported mainly to France, Germany and 
the United States of America. Dried fruits and vegetables, accounted for 
R19 lakhs, and lea for R5 lakhs. Exports of spices were valued at R2J lakhs 
and of fibres for brushes and brooms at 312 lakhs. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Frontier and Indo~Burma Trade 


I.-—Frontier Trade. 

The frontier trade of India, excluding Burma, is registered at certain 
railway stations adjacent to the more important trade routes across the frontier 
in respect of certain selected commodities. Attention is invited to table 
No. 59 for details of the statistics of trade as recorded during the year 1936-37 
compared with the two preceding years. The following table summarises the 
result* 


Import*. 


Articles 

Wheat .... 


1934-35 

(Maunda) 

176,353 

Quantity 

1936-36 

(Maunda) 

232,997 

1836-37 

(Mannds) 

203,001 

Oram and pulse . 

• 

161,922 

290,372 

329,494 

Rice 

Husked 

. 

1,440,380 

1,407,836 

580,038 

1,185,484 

Unkusked 

. , 

547,367 

434,401 

Other grain, pulse and dour 

. . 

297,813 

536,336 

680,591 

Hides and skins 

, . 

134,056 

140,942 

169,315 

Tobacco .... 

. 

70,401 

116,964 

99,810 

Wool, raw .... 


161,602 

190,541 

263,562 

Jute, raw (from Nepal) 

, , 

349,305 

335,869 

293,380 

Linseed (from Nepal) . 

. 

263,524 

388,722 

349,151 

Mustard and rapeseed (from Nepal) 

342*992 

297,117 

387,939 

7 reasure 


Ounces 

Ounces 

Ounces 

Gold .... 


77,856 

12,868 

6,644 

Silver 

. 

9,712,406 

1,601,403 

663,0S0 


Exports. 


Artiol< a 

1934-35 

Quantity 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Cotton piecegoods (Foreign and Indian* 

(Maunda) 

(Mounds) 

(Maunds) 

466,929 

551,364 

621,465 

Wheat. 

919,679 

752,941 

826,113 

Rice, husked. 

717,335 

617,894 

€06,317 

Other grain, pulse and flour . 

1,426,504 

1,210,176 

1,290,130 

Iron and steel, including machinery, 
hardware and cutlery 

459,161 

376,507 

515,088 

Petroleum. 

390,292 

327,580 

393,957 

Salt . ... 

1,527,923 

1,557,011 

1,517.143 

Sugar, refined and unrefined 

1,018,177 

798,645 

974.217 

Tea .... 

267,354 

191,297 

190,255 

Tobacco .. 

110,616 

117,SOD 

110,897 

Treasure 

Ounces 

Ounces 

Ovnces 

Gold ... 

116,513 


34,606 

Silr *r. 

896.657 

453,713 

2,077,625 


The figures do not afford any precise indication as to the proportion of 
India’s foreign trade with outlying territories, such as Afghanistan, etc., to the 
total traffic recorded at the registering stations. Arrangements have recently 
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Frontier Trade. 

been made for separate registration of statistics of trade between India and 
Afghanistan at Torkham, Thai and Chaman with effect from the 1st February, 
1937. Under this arrangement, separate figures are available for (1) produce 
of Afghanistan, and (2) produce of countries other than Afghanistan in the 
case of imports into India. In the case of exports from India, statistics are 
separately recorded for (1) produce of India, (2) foreign goods not in transit, 
and (3) foreign goods in transit (a) State goods, and (b) trade goods. 
Countries of consignment are shown for foreign goods in transit, both State 
and trade goods. A special feature of these statistics is that values are 
recorded in all cases. 

Burma .—Statistics of laud frontier trade of Burma arc registered at (i) 
Bhamo in the north which catches the trade entirely river-borne as well as the 
trade despatched from or to t lie rail head Katha ; (ii) the rail heads Lashio, 
Heho and Shwenyaung in the Shan States, and (iii) Thingannyiuaung in the 
South through which the bulk of the trade with Siam passes. Full details 
of the imports and exports in selected articles into and from Burma during 
1934-35, 1935-30 and 1936-37 are shown in table No. 60. The following table 
shows the details of certain principal articles during the past three years :— 


Imports. 


Articles 

Gram and pulse . 



1934-35 

(Maunds) 

Quantity 

1935-36 

(Maunds) 

116,538 

1936-37 

(Maunds) 

154,238 

Rice, husked 



109,710 

134,900 

89,878 

Rice, unhusked (paddy) 



25,175 

22,465 

14,009 

Hides of cattle . 



5,101 

6,946 

6,779 

Lao • . • . * 



51,018 

43,234 

70,480 

Tea. 



22,595 

35,899 

35,059 

Tobacco .... 



1,430 

1,100 

1,521 

Orpiment .... 



9,275 

6,615 

7,388 

Silk, raw 


. 

7,482 

10,027 

13.622 

Treasure 

Gold (in ounces) 


# 


• • 


Silver (in ounces) 

Articles 

Cotton, raw 



151,898* 

Exports. 

1934-35 

(Maunds) 

10,499 

385,576 

Quantity 

1935-36 

(Maunds) 

6,461 

313,571* 

1936-37 

(Maunds) 

11,517 

Cotton twist and yam . 


. 

32,136 

26,043 

25,776 

Cotton piecegoods 

. 


34,195 

33,987 

31,564 

Rice, husked 



6,898 

4,107 

64,269 

Tron and steel, including machinery, 
hardware and cutlery 

43,117 

42,543 

46,475 

Kerosene oil 



67,056 

63,984 

71.102 

Petrol .... 

# 


44,206 

57,716 

55.569 

Provisions and oilman’s stores— 

Condensed milk . • 



3,542 

3,300 

4,363 

Fish, dry and fish, wet 



20,200 

22,438 

25,833 

Other sorts 



11,948 

185,302 

12,687 

19,160 

Salt. 



197,881 

212,566 

Sugar, refined and umeimed . 



21,926 

18,940 

23,438 

Tea, dry ..... 



1,435 

1,178 

1,593 

Tobacco .... 



2,134 

3,742 

5,220 

Candles .... 



4,916 

5,713 

10,106 

Matches 



3,973 

4,238 

6,002 

Treasure !in ounces) . 



•- 


Include* Government treasure. 
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Indo-Biirma Trade. 

II* —Coasting trade between Burma and the Provinces of India. 

The trade in private merchandise between Burma and India proper (in¬ 
cluding non-British Indian ports) for the past three years as compared with 
pre-war figures is shown in the table below:— 



Imports into Burma 

Exports from Burma 

Provinces 

Pre-war 

average 

1034-35 

1935-86 

1936-37 

Prewar 

average 

1984-35 

1935-86 

1936-37 


R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

S (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 

R (lakhs) 



British Ports— 









Bengal . . 

6,02 

5,71 

5,47 

6,31 

5,09 

11,51 



Bombay 

82 

2,43 

2,08 

2,21 

8,01 

7,84 

7,65 

8,76 

Sind . . 

4 

24 

22 

26 

24 

2,18 

2,88 

2,47 

Madras . . 

1,48 

2,01 

1,76 

1,56 

8,40 

9,99 

10,83 

, 6,83 

Indian Ports 
not British. 

7 

22 

41 

50 

83 

1,80 

4,22 

6,95 

total . 

8,43 

10,61 

9,94 

10,63 

12,10 

83,12 

34,09 

34,92 


Import .« ivto Burma .—The coastwise imports of Indian coal into Burma 
decreased from 311,000 tons valued at BIG Jaklis in 1935-30 to 288,000 tons 
valued at 1142 lakhs in the year under review, which was 125.000 tons loss than 
the pre-war average of 413.000 tons. The imports of Indian cotton piecegoods 
increased in quantity from GO million yards to 83 million yards and in value 
from 111,50 lakhs to BJ ,08 lakhs, drey goods increased from 18 million 
yards to 21 million yards and white goods from 22 million yards to 29 million 
yards. Coloured goods oi Indian origin also showed a rise from 30 million 
yards to 33 million yards. The imports of cotton twist and yarn of Indian 
manufacture showed an increase of 704,000 lbs. in quantity and of JR3 lakhs 
in value, the total quantity received amounting to 11 million lbs. valued at 
B51 lakhs. Receipts of jute gunny bags recorded an increase in number from 
53 million in 1935-30 to 54 million in 1930-37, though the value der lined from 
B1.28 lakhs to B1.20 lakhs. Imports of iron materials declared t o be of Indian 
origin showed a marked improvement in value from R38 lakhs to R50 lakhs. 
Demand for wheat flour from India also improved from 24,(XX) tons valued 
at B33 lakhs to 20,000 tons valued at B39 lakhs. Improvement was also 
marked in the imports of Indian raw tobacco. 13*1 million lbs. valued at R23 
lakhs were imported in 1930-37 as against 11*4 million lbs. valued at R19 
lakhs in the preceding year. Botli the quantity and value of Indian cigarettes 
imported showed improvement, the tot al value of the consignments rising bv 
R5 lakhs to R5S lakhs. Demand for groundnut oil showed a slight improve¬ 
ment from 1*4 million gallons valued at R22i lakhs to 1*7 million gallons with 
a total declared value of R25J lakhs. Imports of dried fish, unsalted, fell from 
124,000 cwts. valued at over R37 lakhs to 98,000 cw T ts. valued at B.29 lakhs 
while those of dried fish, salted, improved from 6,000 cwts. valued at R2 lakhs 
to 23,000 cwts. valued at R7 lakhs. Imports of coir manufactures were 
valued at B8 lakhs as against R8f lakhs in the preceding year. The value of 
Indian betelnuts imported during the year increased from R27 lakhs to *R31 
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Indo-Burma Trade. 

lakhs. Imports of tea advanced from 3,239,000 lbs. to 4,163,000 lbs., the value 
increasing from 1115 lakhs to 1119 lakhs. Imports of butter and ghi were 
valued at R4 lakhs and 1112 la-klis, respectively, and of other sorts of provisions 
at R22 lakhs. Marked improvement is also to be noticed in the imports, of 
sugar (including molasses) and coconut oil, the quantity and value in each 
case rising from 2,000 tons valued at R5 lakhs and 41,000 gallons valued 
at R| lakh, respectively, to 39,000 tons valued at 1149 lakhs and 114,000 
gallons valued at 112 lakhs. Groundnut seed fell from 4,000 tons valued 
at R7 lakhs to 800 tons valued at R1 lakh. Boots and shoes also 
declined from 1-4 million pairs valued at R9 lakhs to 1-2 million pairs 
valued at R7 lakhs. Imports of fresh vegetables were valued at R18 
lakhs and those of fruits and vegetables, dried or preserved, at RIO lakhs as 
compared with R10 lakhs and 119 lakhs, respectively, in the preceding year. 

Besides the imports above-mentioned, imports of the following goods, 
declared to be of non-Indian origin, are also of interest. It may, however, be 
mentioned in this connection that the distinction between Indian and foreign 
goods in the coasting trade returns is based entirely on the declarations made 
by importers or exporters. Imports of foreign cotton piocegoods in 1936-37 
amounted to 3*5 million yards with a total declared value of R8 lakhs as com¬ 
pared with 4*L million yards valued at 1D0 lakhs in the preceding year. Grey 
and coloured goods remained almost on the same level, being valued at R3 
lakhs and 114 lakhs, respectively, but white goods further declined from 1»1 
million yards to O-o million yards in quantity and from R2 lakhs to Rl lakh 
in value. Imports of textiles of material other than cotton or silk were valued 
at R4*G lakhs. The imports of iron and steel goods improved slightly in 
quantity from 1.063 tons to 1,088 tons but remained stationary in value at 
R2i lakhs. Imports of instruments, apparatus and appliances improved by 
R3 lakhs to R12 lakhs. Imports of machinery and milhvork, also recorded a 
rise from R7 lakhs to R8 lakhs. Imports of hardware were valued at R7 lakhs 
as against R5 lakhs in the preceding year. Dates declined in value from R3 
lakhs to R2 lakhs. 

Exports froth Burtm .—Exports of rice, not in the husk, to India decreased 
from 1,573.000 tons valued at Rlly crores in 1935-36 to 1,534.000 tons valued 
at 11111 crores in the year under review, while exports of unhusked rice from 
Burma declined heavily and amounted to 87,000 tons valued at R49 lakhs 
as compared with 174,000 tons valued at R96 lakhs in the preceding year. 
Despatches of kerosene oil from Burma to Indian ports improved from 115 
million gallons in 1935-30 to 128 million gallons during the year under review < 
The value realised increased from R8,14 lakhs to R9,18 lakhs. Shipments of 
petroleum, dangerous, including petrol, benzine and benzol, advanced by 1 
million gallons to 66 million gallons, the value of the shipments rising bv R13 
lakhs to R6,90 lakhs. Exports of lubricating oil declined from 7*3 million 
gallons valued at R79 lakhs to 5*5 million gallons valued at R66 lakhs. Ship¬ 
ments of other mineral oiLs recorded an improvement from 8 million gallons 
valued at R53 lakhs to 10 million gallons valued at R60 lakhs. The value of 
lae fstick) exported also showed a slight improvement and amounted to R6J 
lakhs in 1936-37 as compared with R5 lakhs in the preceding year. Shipments 
of teak wood declined from 180,000 cubic tons valued at R2,09 lakhs to 
170,000 cubic tons valued at Jll,96£ lakhs. Exports of matches remained 
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Indo-Burma Trade. 

stationary at 0*9 million gross boxes with the same total declared value of 
R19 lakhs. Exports of gram to India showed a continued improvement 
and advanced from 24,500 tons valued at 4115 lakhs to 30,100 tons valued at 
R18 lakhs. Exports of pulses also improved from 74,000 tons to 82,000 
tons, the recorded value advancing from R61 lakhs to R6G lakhs. 
Exports of fresh vegetables were valued at R28 lakhs and of candles at 
R7*8 lakhs as against R21| lakhs and R8*4 lakhs, respectively, during the 
preceding year. 7,000 cwts. of tin valued at R10 lakhs were exported to 
India during the year under review. 

The principal items of re-exports of foreign merchandise from Burma to 
India were cotton piecegoods, mostly coloured (advanced from R8£ lakhs to 
R18J lakhs), hardware (from R5 lakhs to R6 lakhs) and instruments and appa¬ 
ratus (stationary at R4 lakhs). 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Balance of Trade and Movement of Treasure. 

I.—Balance of Trade. 

The surplus of India’s exports over imports of private merchandise in 
1936-37 amounted to I177| crores which was more than double the correspond¬ 
ing figure of R30£ crores in the preceding year. This large favourable balance 
is the result of an increase of R38 crores in exports and a decrease of B9 
crores in imports. Before the depression, India in her trade relations with 
other countries normally enjoyed a large credit balance in merchandise which 
averaged R78 crores in the five pre-war years, R76 crores during the five war 
years, R53 crores in the post-war quinquennium and Rl,13 crores in the next 
quinquennium ending 1928-29. Since then the credit balance was consider¬ 
ably reduced and declined to the low figure of R3 crores in 1932-33, but rose 
again to R36 crores in 1933-34. A moderate setback occurred in the follow¬ 
ing year when the favourable balance of trade in merchandise amounted to 
R23| crores. 

The following table shows the imports and exports of private merchandise 
and the balance of trade in merchandise during each month of the year 
1936-37 :— 


(In lakhs of Rupees) 






Private merchandise 

Excess 

Excess in the 
corresponding 
month of 
1935-30 

— 

*— 



Imports 

Exports 

Net exports-!- 
Net imports — 

1936- 








April 

May * 




10,02 

15,33 

4-5,31 

—48 




9,98 

14,50 

4-4,52 

+3,40 

June • 




9.71 

13,49 

4-3.78 

+2,96 

July 

• 


# 

9,97 

14.46 

4-4,49 

+2,05 

August . 

• 

• 

• 

9,25 

14,22 

4 4,97 

+ 94 

September 

• 

• 


9.52 

15.19 

+ 5,07 

+ 1,85 

October 

• 

• 


10,65 

16,61 

+5 96 

+2,76 

November 

• 

• 

• 

10,59 

17,45 

4 6.86 

+ 2,02 

December 

• 

• 

• 

9,94 

17,88 

+ 7,94 

+3,13 

1937— 








January 

» 

• 

• 

12,55 

22,07 

+ 9,52 

+ 1,32 

February 

• 

• 

,» 

9.32 

19,06 

+ 9,74 

+4.96 

Morch . 

• 

• 

• 

13,10 

22,11 

+ 9,01 

+ 5,57 


Total 


124,60 

202,37 

+ 77,77 

+30,54 


jy.jj.—Railway stores Imported by State Railways are not paid for In the ordinary way and do not affect 
the monthly balance ol trade figures. The cost of these stores has, therefore, been excluded from the Import 
sldei 
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Balance of Trade. 

In April, 1935, the imports of private merchandise exceeded exports, but 
in all the other months of the year there was an export surplus. In the 
year under review, favourable trade balance continued to be registered 
in all the months. In April, a favourable balance of R5 crores was 
recorded. It declined to R3§ crores in June, when exports were the 
lowest for any month of the year. Thereafter, as exports went on increas¬ 
ing without any corresponding gain in imports, the margin between the exports 
and imports gradually widened,and the largest surplus in any individual month, 
R9f crores, was recorded in February, 1937. In the following month, both 
imports and exports were the highest recorded during any month of 
the year, and this resulted in a slight reduction in the credit balance which 
stood at R9 crores. 

With the increase in the favourable balance of trade in merchandise there 
was a contraction in the exports of gold, which had been a regular feature of 
the trade since 1931-32. In the year under review, the net exports of gold 
were valued at R27f crores as compared with R37J crores in 1935-36 and 
R52i crores in 1934-35. On the other hand, the net imports of silver, which 
had risen from R37 lakhs in 193 v 4-35 to RL27 lakhs in 1935-36, advanced to 
R13,59 lakhs in the year under review. Taking silver and also currency 
notes into account, the net exports of treasure during 1936-37 amounted to 
R14| crores as compared with R36£ crores in 1935-36 and R52£ crores in 
1934-35. In the first quarter of the year, the net exports of treasure amounted 
to R4J crores, which advanced to R5| crores in the second, but declined 
again to R4| crores. In the last quarter exports of gold fell off considerably 
and the total net exports of treasure amounted only to R£ crore. 

The visible balance of trade, as measured by statistics of private merchan¬ 
dise and treasure, was in favour of India to the extent of R92 crores in 1936- 
37 as compared with R67 crores in 1935-36 and R76 crores in 1934-35. The 
balance of remittances of funds in the year under review was minus R71£ 
crores as compared with minus R46| crores in the preceding year. These 
figures relating to remittances include the more important Government trail* 
sactions but do not take into account (a) net payments in India of British 
postal orders and of foreign money orders of countries which settle their 
accounts through London, and (6) Government transfers on account of Iraq 
and Mauritius. The transactions in respect of the former amounted to R39 
lakhs in 1936-37 as against R24 lakhs in the preceding year, while there were 
no transfers under the latter head in the year under review, the corresponding 
figure for 1935-36 being R15 lakhs. The following table shows in detail the 
items entering into the balance of trade. The invisible items that enter into 
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Balance of Trade. 

India’s balance of accounts, such as shipping services, private remittances and 
exports and imports of capital, insurances, tourists’ expenditure, etc., are not 
included in the table as these cannot be estimated accurately. 

# (In lakhs of Rupees) 


— 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1985-86 

1086-87 

Exports of Indian merchan¬ 
dise (private). 

+219,50 

+215,97 

+132,27 

+ 147,25 

+ 151,67 

+160,62 

+ 106,13 

Re-exports of Foreign 
merchandise (private). 

Imports of Foreign 

merchandise (private). 

+4,02 

—145,85 

+8,14 

—147,80 

+ 8,22 

(a) 

—132,27 

4 3,42 

(a) 

—115,00 

+ 8,55 

(o) 

—131,80 

+ 3,76 

—188,75 

-8,24 

—124,60 

Balance of trade in 
merchandise. 

4 78,27 

-j 70,31 

+ 3,22 

+ 35,67 

4 23,42 

4 80,53 

i 77,77 

Gold (private)* 

1 —28,87 

—7,81 

+ 65,52 

+ 57,05 

4 52,54 

+ 87,85 

--27,86 

Silver (private)* 

—7,21 

—2,99 

—73 

- 1 

-37 

—1,27 

—18,60 

Currency notes (private) . 

— 

— 

+14 

+ 19 

+87 

+29 


Balance of transactions in 
treasure (private). 

—30,08 

—10,80 

+ 04,03 

4 57,28 

4 52,54 

+ 36,87 

I 14.60 

Total visible balance of trade 

+ 42,19 

+ 05,51 

4 08,1G 

4 02,90 

+ 75,96 

4 66,90 

- 02,27 

Purchases of sterling by the 
Reserve Bank of India. 

—41,35 

(5) 

—34,96 

—48,18 

—59,97 

—49,82 

—46,58 

<«> 

—7 >.8 7 

Sales of sterling by the 
Reserve Bank of India. 

+ 5 

+ 5,50 

•• 

•• 


- 


Transfers of Government 
securities. 

—87 

—38 

—13 

—11 

+ 32 

—56 

— [8 

Interest drafts on India in 
respect of Government of 
India securities. 

—44 

—30 

—82 

—36 

—28 

—31 

— ift 

Balance of remittances of 
funds. 

—42,61 

—30,14 

—48,03 

—60,44 

—49,78 

—40,45 

—75,14 


• Excludes transactions which do not enter into the balance of trade. 

(a) Exclusive of the value of railway materials imported direct by State Railways working under company 
management, which was not paid for in the ordinary way and was not, therefore, taken into account in arriving 
at the balance of trade. 

( b) Includes R85 lakhs, being the funds supplied by Government to finance wheat purchases. 

(c) Figures for years prior to 1023-24 represent Council Bills and T. T. paid in India, From 1925.20 
figures relate entirely to sterling purchases. 

(cf) Figures for previous years given against this item represent sterling t ransfers on London sold in India. 

Note. —The sign { means net exports and the sign— net imports. 


The figures relating to the balance of trade in merchandise and treasure 
given above do not take into account the trade statistics of Kathiawar porta 
and of Travancore. If these statistics are included, the balance of trade, in 
merchandise and treasure, and the total visible balance of trade for the past 
five years stand as follows :— 


(la lakhs of .Rupees) 


— 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Balance of trade in merchandise . 

+ 87 

+36,17 

+20,79 

+29,32 

+79,53 

Balance of transactions in treasure 
(private). 

+64,93 

! 

+57,23 

+52,12 

! 

+36,22 

+ 14,34 

Total visible balance of trade 

+66,80 

+92,40 

+ 72,91 

+65,64 

+93,47 
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Movement of Treasure. 

II.— Movements of Treasure. 

The following table shows the transactions in gold and silver on private 
account during the last eight years as compared with the averages for the pre¬ 
war, war and post-war periods ;— 


(la lakhs of Rupees) 



Gold 

Silver 

Gold and 
Silver. 
Net 

imports — 
Net 

exports 4- 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Average of pre-war period . 

32,79 

3,92 

10,88 

3,67 

—36,08 

„ „ war period 

10,60 

2,99 

4,56 

1,77 

—io,4tr 

„ „ post-war period (1919- 

20 to 1923-24). 

21,57 

9,03 

14,18 

2,66 

—24,0® 

„ „ five years 1924-25 to 

1928-29. 

33,68 

18 

19,62 

2,85 

—50,27 

„ „ five years 1929-30 to 

1933-34. 

6,54 

37,26 

6,74 

1,36 

4-25,34 

1929-30 . 

14,23 

1 

13,36 

1,47 

—26,11 

1930-31 . 

13,24 

49 

13,46 

1,81 

—24,4a 

1931-32 . 

2,80 

60,78 

4,42 

1,83 

+ 55,39 

1932-33 . 

1,32 

66,84 

1,63 

90 

+ 64 s 79 

1933-34 . 

1,10 

58,15 

81 

80 

4-57,04 

1934-35 . 

72 

53,26 

4,45 

4,08 

4-52,17 

1935-36 , . . . , 

95 

38,31 

4,46 

3,19 

4-36,09 

1936-37 . 

1,61 

29,46 

13,87 

28 

4-14,26 


It will be seen from the above table that the imports of gold in the year 
under review were valued at Hi,61 lakhs as compared with R95 lakhs in 1935- 
36. Of this, 35 per cent was in the form of bullion, while sovereigns and other 
British gold coins accounted for Rl,03£ lakhs, or nearly 65 per cent of the 
total imports of gold. The United Kingdom contributed Ill. 02 J lakhs as 
against R12J lakhs in the preceding year and France R3J lakhs as against 
R4£ lakhs in 1935-36. Receipts from the neighbouring countries, Aden, 
Arabia, Iraq, Bahrein Islands and Ceylon together amounted to 1154 lakhs 
as compared with R75 lakhs in the preceding year. 

Exports of gold, on the other hand, declined from R38J crores in 1935-36 
to R29£ crores in 1936-37, of which the United Kingdom absorbed R12J 
crores as against R24J crores in 1935-36. Direct exports to the United States 
of America, however, rose from R12£ crores to nearly R16 crores. Shipments 
to the Netherlands declined by R40 lakhs to R27 lakhs in 1936-37. There 
were no exports to France during the year under review. The total exports 
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Movement of Treasure. 

t>f gold from India during the period 1931-32 to 1936-37 amounted to 36,618,000 
fiqe oz. of’ the total value of R3,06§ crores. As in the preceding years, there 
were no transactions in gold on Government account. 

In the beginning of the year the price of gold in London showed very little 
change, the variation during the month of April being between 1415. £<?. and 
1405. Id., a difference of only 5%d. Thereafter, uncertainties arising from the 
currency situation on the Continent created some nervousness in the market 
-and the price movements became somewhat wider with a tendency towards 
lower prices. The lowest price for the year, 1375. 2 \d., was however touched 
•on September 23, just before the devaluation of the franc. Following the 
‘devaluation of the franc, the U. S. A. exchange recovered and the sterling 
price of gold moved sharply upwards, but the highest quotation, viz., 1425. 
8 \d., was not reached until November 9. During the remaining months of 
the year the price moved between 141.5. 5|d. and 1425. 7 \d. 

In Bombay, the price of gold which was quoted at R34-11-6 per tola ready 
on the 1st April followed generally the fluctuations in the London market. 
With small fluctuations the price in Bombay rose to R34-14-9 on the 23rd 
April. Thereafter, the price showed a declining tendency, the range between 
ithe highest and the lowest prices being somewhat greater in May and June 
than in the following two months. In September, the market developed dis¬ 
tinctly a weak tendency, consequent upon the appreciation of sterling as against 
gold currencies, and the price of gold fell to 1133-15-3 on September 9. Later, 
on the 26th September, the price of ready gold shot up to R35-8 following the 
announcement of the devaluation of the franc. Thereafter, the fluctuations 
in the price of gold, which were in consonance with the sterling-dollar rate, 
were narrow. In October, the price ranged between R34-12-6 and R35-3-9 
and in subsequent months between R34-15 and R35-7. 

Imports of silver on private account in the year under review were valued 
at R13,87 lakhs as against 114,46 lakhs in 1935-36. Silver to the value of 
R12,83 lakhs was received from the United Kingdom, while supplies from 
Australia and New Zealand together accounted for R71 lakhs. There were 
smaller imports from Canada, Arabia, East Africa and the United States of 
America. Exports on private account during-the year amounted in value to 
R28 lakhs in 1936-37 as compared with R3,19 lakhs in the preceding year. 
Shipments to the United Kingdom were valued at R23| lakhs as against 
Rl,82 lakhs in the preceding year. There were no exports to the United 
States of America in the year under review, she having taken R82 lakhs' worth 
of silver in 1935-36. There were no exports of silver on Government account 
during the year under review. 

The absence of American purchase following the change in the buying 
policy of the United States Treasury as announced in December, 1935, the 
steady Indian demand and the equally steady pressure of sales, chiefly from 
China, were the three main factors that influenced the silver market. During 
the year the London market was practically free from the speculative element. 
The highest price during 1936-37 for cash delivery was 22-j$-<2. per standard 
oz quoted on November 10, and the lowest was 19 \d. quoted on August 20. 
The range of 3 $d. for the whole year was the smallest since 1929-30. The 
comparative steadiness of the market during the year under review is illus¬ 
trated in chart No. 3 prefixed to this Review. 
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Movement of Treasure. 


In the beginning of April, 1936, the price of silver ready in Bombay was 
‘quoted at R49-7 per 100 tolas, but rumours of the possible agreement between 
the United States and the Chinese Government regarding the purchase of a 
large block of silver by the former led to a temporary rise in the quotation to 
R52-8 on the 18th, which, however, dropped to R50-10 on the 20th. Under 
pressure of heavy stocks and low offtake, the price, with minor fluctuations, 
declined to R48-5 in July and further to R47-0 on the 20th August, the latter 
being the lowest quotation for the year. At lower levels there was an increased 
demand and stocks were reduced. In September, the reported purchase of 
silver in London by the United States Treasury on account of the Cuban 
Government imparted some confidence, and, as a result, the market generally 
^remained steady. Towards the close of the month, owing to a sudden fall in 
the sterling-dollar exchange rate, there was a temporary rise in the price which 
was quoted at R50-7 on the 28th, but this was not maintained as the cross 
'rate improved. During the second half of October, following an outbreak of 
-communal disorders, business in Bombay was greatly hampered and the price 
of silver declined to R49 on the 20th, but firmed up again tc R50-1 towards the 
close of the month. Later, the results of the United States Presidential elec¬ 
tion led to a belief that the United States silver buying policy might be pur¬ 
sued with more vigour, and this created a speculative demand which forced 
the price of silver up to R56-2 on November 10, the highest quotation for the 
year. There was little justification for this advance, and the rate declined 
to the level of R52 at the end of the month. In December, the prices remained 
firm and the rates ranged between R51-12 and R53-3. There were smaller 
fluctuations in January and February, but in March, an increase in the import 
duty on silver from 2 as. to 3 as. per oz. led to a rise in prices which ranged 
between R50-15 and 1154. 


Imports of currency notes on private account during 1936-37 were valued 

at R2| lakhs as compared with R4 lakhs in 1935-36. Exports thereof also 

~ . declined from R33 lakhs to R26 lakhs. There were no 

Currency notes. ~ , , . ,, 

imports on Government account in the year under 

Teview, but exports amounted to R20 lakhs. In 1935-36, however, there were 

no transactions on this account. 


J. MATTHAI, 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Simla ; Statistics . 

The 23rd August , 1937 9 
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Average for two years, 1922-23 and 1923-24, 
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Valui. of Exfortb, Private Merchandise, according to five main classes and sub-divisions 

THEREOF 

_ _ __ (In thousands of Rupees) 
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GRA2TE TOTAL . j 219,40,73 J 215,96,70 286,33,89 160,52,37 196,12.46 
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Totu .1 — I — I — I — I — I 5,61,14 6,13,87 21,64,84 18,67,66 14,13.94 
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•Average for two years, 1912-18 and 1918-14. 
t Discontinued from April, 1928. 
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Quantity and value of the Principal Articles of Exports, area noil in the order op their 

IMPORTANCE 



war Average represent* the average tor three yean 191647 to 1818-1#. 



























































Quantity (in thousands) I Value (in thousands or Eupbss) 
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<«) Includes figures for “ Fibre for brushes and brooms 





































































No.' ?.—Quantity and value oE the Principal Articles Re-exported, arranged in the order op their 

IMPORTANCE 
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Quantity (tw thohunds) I , Value (in thousands of iturBSS) 
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Value of trade in merchandise onus with the British Empire and Foreign Countries 

(In lakhs of Rupees) 
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No. 10. —Percentage share of tee principal countries in the total trade in merchandise only 
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(a) Figures prior to 1921-22 represent Austria-Hungary, 
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No. 12. —Value op Trade with principal Countries, distinguishing 
Principal Articles. 


(In thousands of Kopecs) 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


Imports therefrom- 
Animals, living 


Animals, living . . 

Apparel 

Arms, ammunition, etc. . 
Artificial silk yam 
, t> „ other manufacture 1 
Asbestos 


Belting for machinery • 
Bobbins , 

Books and printed matter 
Boots and shoes 
Building materials . 

Carriages and carts 
Chemicals .... 
China clay . , 

Coal and coke 
Cordage and rope . 

Cotton— 

Itaw. 

Twist and yarn . 

Piecegoods— 

Grey .... 
White .... 
Coloured . . , 

Other manufactures , 

Cutlery 

Cycles and parts . . . 

Drugs and medicines 
Dyeing and tanning substances 
Earthenware and porcelain 
Flax manufactures. , 

Furniture .... 
Glass and glassware 
Haberdashery and millinery . 
Hardware .... 
Instruments, apparatus, etc. . 

Ivory. 

Jewellery, etc. 

Jute manufactures (including yan 
Leather, Including hides, tanned, < 
Liquors— 

Ale, beer and porter . 

Spirit .... 
Wines .... 
Machinery and rnlllwork. , 

Manures . ... 

Metals— 

Alumlninm 

Brass .... 
Copper .... 

Iron. 

Iron or steel 

Lead. 

Steel. 

Zinc. 

Others .... 
Motor vehicles and pert* thereof 
Oils, mineral .... 

., vegetable,animal, etc. 
Packing-engine and boiler 
Paints and painters* materials 
Paper and pasteboard . 

Pitch and tar ... 

Polishes 
Preclou b stones 
Pdnttng'materlals . 

Provisions .... 
Hallway plant, etc. 

Itubber manufactures, Inclu ding ty 
Salt ..... 
Ships, parts of 

811 it manufactures, Including yarn 
8t*S§onery * 
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No. 12 —continued 


(In thousand* ofBupea fy 



UNITED KINGDOM— eontd. 
Imports therefrom— eontd. 

Tafiow and stearine* ! ! I 

Tea-ohesta. 

Tobaoco. 

Toilet requisites .... 
Toys and requisites for games . 

Umbrellas. 

Woollen manufactures,Including yam 
Other articles .... 


Exports of Indian produce— 
Barley .... 
Bristles « . 

Coffee .... 

Coir and manufactures . 
Cotton, raw . , . 

». waste . 

„ twist and yam • 

„ manufactures • 

Drugs, medicines, etc. • 

Dyeing and tanning substances 
Cutch and gambler 
Indigo . . , 

Myrobalana . . 

Fodder, Bran and Pollards 
Hemp, raw (chiefly Bana) 

Hides and skins— 

Baw .... 
Dressed or tanned . 
Horn, tips and pieces of horn* 
Fate, raw 
„ gunny bags . 

», i» doth . . 

Lae ... 

Lead .... 
Manures 
Manganese ore 
Other metals and ores 
Mica .... 

Oils .... 
Oilcakes 

Paraffin wax . , . 

Provisions and oilman's stores 
Pulse— 

Beans • 

Gram 

Lentils . . 

Other pulses . • 

Bice (not in the husk) . 
Rubber, raw . 

Saltpetre 

Seeds— 

Castor . . • 

Cotton . , 

Groundnuts 

Linseed . . . 

Bape • 

Copra 

Others • • • 

Bilk, raw 

Spices . . • * 

Sugar .... 

Tea .... 
Tobacco • » • 

Wheat .... 

W jod (mainly teak) 

Wool, raw . . . 

,, manufactures • 
Other articles • 

“ For orders •* Cargoes • 




8,82 

57 

5,25 

11 

18,14,64 

84,62 

7,18 


17,75,18 

45.97 

5,90 

85,43 

1,87,91 

60,64 

1,99,56 



• Figaros prior t o 1924-25 represent HornmeaL 
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No. 12 —continued 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


ARTICLES 


UNITED KIN ODOM— conoid. 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Ajpjparel (excluding boots and shoes) 

Sugar, 28 D. S. and above 
Wool, raw 


Total 


•t awHiw w 

Other articles 


AUSTRIA* 
Imports therefrom— 

Apparel 
Boots and shoes 
Cotton manufactures 
„ twist and yarn 
Glass and glassware 
Haberdashery and millinery 
Hardware . 

Instruments . 

Matches 

Metals .... 
Paper and pasteboard 
Sugar .... 
Woollen manufactures . 
Other articles 


Exports of Indian produce— 
Coffee . 

Cotton, raw . 

„ twist and yarn 
Hides and skins, raw 
Indigo . 

Jute, raw 
Lac 

Seeds . 

Bice (not In the huBk) 
Other articles 


Total 


Pre-war 

average 


5,00 

*82,50 

87,55 

64 

48,21 


1,24,52 


0,91 

2,50 

22,15 

3,08 

68,98 

21,39 

27,28 

1,98 

9,07 

12,18 

10,89 

85,12 

8,96 

38,31 

8,18,75 


Total 


Exports of Foreign merchandise- 
Miscellaneous articles 

BELGIUM. 

Imports therefrom— 

Arms .... 
Artificial silk . 

Building materials . . 

Cotton manufactures * 

Dyeing and tanning substances 
Earthenware and porcelain 
Glass and glassware 
Hardware 

Liquors . • , 

Machinery and millwork * 
Manures 
Metals— 

Brass 

Copper . • • 

Iron . • . • 

Iron or steel • 

Steel . . 

Motor vehicles and parts thereof 
Paints and painters' materials . 
Paper and pasteboard 
Precious stones • • 

Provisions . • • 

Railway plant , 

Sugar , , , , 

Woollen manufactures . 

Other articles 


Total 


0,25 

2,80,18 

53 

1,80,42 

4,19 

1,80,08 

5,70 

78,08 

3,69,00 

11,54 


7,73,18 


8,69 


26 

4,04 

42,12 

10,82 

8,45 

16,92 

5,58 

1,50 

1,76 

75 

87 

3,54 

15,95 

45,40 

63,54 

4,15 

2,08 

6,00 

1,41 

4,28 

29 

2,11 

40,61 


2,76,00 


1984-85 


8,27 

56,05 

**2,99 

5,88 

88,22 


1,05,91 


10 

9.10 

28 

2.10 

78 

8,87 

2,26 

3,42 

21,20 

1,04 

8,85 

18 

7,60 

1,08 

1,18 

3,49 

2,68 

8,19 

14,47 

06 

8,43 

53,09^ 

42,84 

8 

9 

•• 

* • 

1,02 

'** 8,66 

36 

39 

1,26 

4,13 


1985-36 


67 

72 

1,66 

1,77 


12,65 

8,47 

1,01 

16,74 

2,87 

41 

84 

54 

58,60 

29,24 

17 

2,08 

8,86 

88,88 

2,87 

1,94 

1,45 

89,68 


2,15,88 


4,05 

79,68 

3,07 

3,02 

41,64 


1,32,06 


91 

1,29 

1,74 

1,85 

8,14 

22 

18,67 

3,82 

80 

27,63 

2,10 

88 

70,97 

22,69 

48 

2,60 

3,38 

29,66 

2,88 


58 

45,41 


2,48,64 


1980-87 


8,28 

2,86,85 

8,55 

10,42 

49,21 


8,08,26 


4 

1 

8,65 

**1,15 

94 

2,92 

2,45 

2,17 

8,09 

28 

10,75 


38,05 


22 


2,02 


2,89 

4 


68 

87 

1,84 

1.97 
83 

9 

12,54 

2,90 

48 

81,05 

4,86 

62 

1,20 

2 

56,36 

27,71 

10 

1,80 

2.97 
74,85 

2,52 

"" 8 
78 
58,90 


2,50,88 


♦Figure# prior to 1921-22 represent Austria-Hungary. 
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No. 12 —continued 


(la thousands of Rupees) 



Pre-war 

average 


BELGIUM— contd. 

Exports of Indian produce— 
Barley . . . • 

Cotton, raw . 

„ waste 

Dyeing and tanning substances 
Hemp, raw . . • 

Hides and skins, raw 
Jute manufactures . 

„ raw 

Lac .... 

Lead ...» 

Manganese ore 

Manures 

Oilcakes 

Paraffin, wax 

Rice (not in the husk) 

Seeds— 

Castor 

Copra or coconut kernel 

groundnuts 

Linseed 

Mows or Mowra • 

Poppy 

Rape 

Sesamum (til or jtnjlll) 
Others 

Wheat .... 

Zinc or spelter 

Other articles • • 

4 ‘ For orders ” Cargoes . 


Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles . . 


FRANCE. 

I mports therefrom— 

Apparel • • • 

Artificial silk ... * 

Chemicals 

Clocks and watches 

Cotton manufactures • 

Drugs and medicines 

Dyeing and tanning substances 

Frnlts and vegetables 

Hardware 

Haberdashery 

Instruments . . 

Liquors 
Machinery . 

Metals— 

Brass 
Copper 
Don or steel 
Steel .... 
Motor vehicles and parts there* 
Oils . 

Provisions . . • 

Rubber manufactures . 
Seeds . . . • 

Sugar .... 

Silk manufactures • 

Toilet requisites 

Wool manufactures * 

Umbrellas . . 

Other articles 



• Inclusive of Be. 9,580 « for orders ” Cargoes. 
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No. 12 —continued 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


PRANCE— oontd. 

Exports of Indian produce— 
Coffee . 

Coir «... 
Cotton, raw . 

Dye h^ a nd^tonntog substance 

Hides and skins, raw ! 
Horns, tips and pieces of horn* 
Jute, raw 
„ bags and cloth 
Lac 

Manganese ore 
Manures 
Pulse — 

Oram 

Lentils . . . 

Other pulses 

Rice (not In the husk) . 
Seeds— 

Castor 

Oroundnuts 

Linseed 

Mowa or mowra . 

Poppy 

Rape 

Sesamum (til or Jlnjlli) 
Others . . 

Silk, raw 

Wheat .... 
Other articles 
" For orders ' * Cargoes . 


Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles 

GERMANY. 
Imports therefrom— 

Apparel .... 

Bobbins .... 

Building materials . 

Buttons .... 

Carriages .... 

Chemicals .... 

docks and watobes 

Cutlery. 

Cycles. 

Drugs and medicines , 
Dyeing substances . 

Glassware .... 

Hardware .... 

Instruments .... 

Leather .... 

Liquors .... 

Machinery .... 

Manures .... 

Metals— 

Aluminium 

Brass .... 

Copper .... 

Iron. 

Iron or steel . • . 

Steel . • • • • 

Zinc ..... 
Motor vehicles and parts thereof 

Oils. 

Paints and painters' materials . 
Paper and pasteboard . 
Paper-making materials . 
Printing materials . 

Provisions . 

Railway plant . , • 

Rubber manufactures 

Salt. 



9 prior to 1924-26 represent Horn meal, 
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No. 12 —continued 


(In thousands of Rupee*) 


Pre-war 

average 

1984-86 

19*6-86 

986-87 

6,04 

17,91 

■n 

17,40 

88,71 

2,61 

4,89 



22,10 

8,02 



10,81 

8,94 



90,62 

19,16 

nH8|HEVi-1IV 

17,055 

2,98 

4,08 


4,06 

11,10 

2,00 

2,79 

2,89 

7,66 

6,92 

7,22 

4,40 

67,18 

62,98 

70,80 

74,85 

9,35,60 

10,10,60 

12,84,80 

12,18,16 

40,09 

4,72 

** 8,03 

’*4,00 

*2,92 

22;«G 

10,60 

16,74 

9,23 

4,45,06 

1,86,81 

6,43 

2,60,71 

13,64 

2,28,16 

28.43 

14,49 

7,89 

8,14 

6,37 

22,64 

69 

28 

2 

2,87 

65 

35 

8,48 

4,09 

0,25 

4,07 

2,53,97 

83,25 

46,49 

54 81 

4,90,40 

2,00,04 

2,73,22 

2,35,37 

15,38 

2,21 

4,51 

5,92 

31 

23,04 

6,83 

37,67 

2 

18,82 

*14,96 

8,30 

1,02 

60 

2,75 

4 

19,68 

20,05 

24,48 


44 

8,76 

61 

8,99 

19,88 

22,71 

28,68 

12,20 

5,34 

4,35 

1,59 

1 7,68 

20,40 

9,19 

24,95 

3,89 

1,84 

1,86 

XI 

8,41,37 

88,41 

64,96 

88,70 

80,25 



1,87,86 

12,42 

*72,70 

1 ,12,21 

70,14 

7,09 

11,04 

20,60 

29,01 

.. 


». 

8,4S 

# m 

,, 

1,18 

1,04,92 

4,65 

6,04 

24,92 

14 

,. 

3 

27,84 

4,92 

1,97 

1,30 

8,09 

1,00 

01 

1,20 

16,06 

5,09 I 

10,50 

14,03 

96,35 

88,36 

42,80 

64,70 

20,18 

22|80,85 

7,16,79 

0,60,80 

0,70,94 

6,98 

9,08 

8,29 

9,02 


28 

1,88 

79 

0 

17 

12 

11 

83,45 

12,80 

10,84 

10,39 

11,14 

2 


• • 

80 

89 


1,24 

9 

14,96 

17,20 

10,82 

1,64 


12,48 

18,10 

24 


6,66 

6,20 

44 

4,46 

1,66 

1,18 

2,81 

11,94 

11,00 

11,20 

.. 

1,42 

1.49 

6,50 

8,65 

26,58 

24,00 

£0,81 

20 

0,88 

11,29 

16,82 


1,81 

1,90 

1,76 


81 

26 

17 

14,88 

26,86 

81,86 

26,06 

1 )20,01 

1,29,91 


1,28,21 


ARTICLES 


GERMANY— contd. 

IiUDurts therefrom— contd. 

Stationery. 

Textiles— 

Artificial silk . . 

Cotton manufactures (lnoiuding yarn) 
Haberdashery 

Silk manufactures . • 

Wool manufactures 
Toilet requisites • • • • 

Toys. 

Umbrellas. 

Other articles . 


Exports of Indian produce— 


Total 


Coffee . 

Coir and manufactures 
Cotton, raw . 

„ waste. 

Dyeing substances • 
Fodder, bran, etc. . 
Fruits and vegetables 
Hemp, raw . 

Hides and skins, raw 
Jute, raw 
„ gunny bags . 

„ „ cloth . 

Lao 

Manures 
Metals and 


Oopg* 


Others 
oils 

Oilcakes 

Paraffin wax • • 

Rice (not in the husk) 
Seeds— 

Copra or coconut kernel 
Groundnuts 
Linseed 

Mows or Mowra 
Poppy 
Rapo 

Besamum (til or jlnjlll) 
Others • 

T«a 

Wood (chiefly teak) 

Other articles 
11 For orders *' cargoes 


Total 


Exports of Fordgn merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles 


NETHERLANDS. 
Imports therefrom— 

Artificial silk 
Building materials . 

Cotton manufactures 
„ twist and yarn 
Dyeing and tanning substance! 
Instruments . 

Liquors . , 

Machinery 

Metals . 

Paper and pasteboard 
Preolous stones, etc. 

Provisions 

tftaron and farina • 


Wool manufactures 

Other artloles , 


Total 
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No. 12 —continued 


(la thousands ot Rupees) 


Articles 


" NETHERLANDS— contd, 

M'x^maot Indian produce— 


Cotton, raw . 

Hides and skins, raw 
Jute, raw 
Lao 


Rice (not in the husk) 
8 eeds— 

Groundnuts • 

Linseed . 

Rape 
Wheat . 

Other articles • 

“ For orders ° cargoes 


Exports of Foreign merchandise- 
Miscellaneous articles 


Total 


ITALY. 

t in ports therefrom— 

Apparel 
Art, works of 
Building materials . 

Buttons 

Chemicals 

Dyeing and tanning substances 
Fruits and vegetables 
Glassware 
Instruments . 

Liquors 

Machinery . . 

Metals— 

Aluminium 
Brass . 

German silver 
Quicksilver 

Others • . • 

Motor vehicles and parts 
Paper and pasteboard 
Rubber manufactures 
Stone and marble . 

Sugar .... 
Textiles— 


Artificial silk yarn 
Cotton, raw 
,, twist and yam 

,, manufactures . 

Haberdashery and millinery 
Silk manufactures 
Goods of artificial silk mixed with other 
materials. 

Wool manufactures 
Other articles 


Exports of Indian produce' 
Cotton, raw . 

Hides and skins, raw 
Jute, raw 
Spices, pepper 
Rice (not in the husk) 
Seeds— 

Castor 
Groundnuts 
Linseed . • 

Rape 

Sesamum (til orjlnjill) 
Others 

Silk, saw , 

Wheat . , . 

Other articles 
* For orders " cargoes 


Total 


Total 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles 


Pre-war 

average 

^9 

1985-86 

1986.87 

7,81 

12,88 

10,08 

0,09 

7,88 

88,60 

38,88 

50,52 

83,50 

17,61 

13,47 

10,80 

1,68 

80,80 

85,85 

30,37 

0,00 

4,72 

9,03 

6,81 

14 

8,64 

4,96 

10,86 

0 

18.87 

28,99 

15,90 

2,15,93 

89,08 

44,78 

33,81 

26 

1,20,61 

1,54,27 

2,12,73 

20,98 

88 

48 

0,52 

4,99 

7,90 

8,85 

7,89 

2,02 


# • 

,, 

38,41 

29,30 

81,53 

43,18 

— 

•• 

4,00 

3,34,02 

8,82,74 

8,70,02 

4,47,98 

21 

2,04 

2,20 

1,75 

0,98 

2,96 

1,50 

32 

45 

83 

07 

50 

2,57 

2,85 

8,28 

2,4G 

.. 

2,45 

1,08 

1,18 

4,72 

13,70 

11,03 

9,81 

1,49 

3,54 

8,45 

1,64 

8,48 

18,22 

16,76 

20,05 

4,20 

2,05 

2,54 

1,43 

1,70 

8,76 

7,81 

3,91 

78 

1,79 

1,97 

80 

1,44 

12,10 

12,40 

3,13 

9 

12 

10 

4 

1,09 

6 

6 

5 

• • 1 

2,68 

2,87 

18 

M 

8,08 

6,87 

1,89 

07 

6,87 

4,81 

1,13 

00 

7,03 

4,00 

6,05 

79 

2,88 

1,78 

60 

13 

1,57 

42 

14 

2,48 

5,00 

5,59 

4,36 

23 

• • 

.. 

.. 


46,25 

28,89 

11,89 

11 

.. 

M 

• • 

4,98 

6 



45,22 

8,99 

8,89 

# * 3,75 

4,82 

8,7? 

6,12 

8,09 

10,83 

8,62 

7,45 

6,00 


9,08 

8,81 

1,81 

4,07 

71,41 

41,98 

24,28 

27,30 

50,78 

29,15 

12,97 

1,44,84 j 

8,01,72 ~ 

2,00,22 


8,18,38 

2,54,78 "" 

1,41,78 

1,70,18 

85,98 

85,48 

16,12 

11,78 

1,14,89 

1*27,14 

89,87 

1,40,08 

6,81 

9,56 

5,60 

4,24 

2,97 

16,70 

9,78 

0,55 

16,05 

5,71 

9,89 

2,46 

1,71 

59,88 

29,95 

1,07,96 

54,86 

18,07 j 

8,86 

92 

11,40 

8,87 

28 

7,85 

27,80 

95 

1 

7,78 

1,49 

1 

1 

4 

1,25 

72 

1,56 

1,49 

87,14 




21,88 

56,72 

89,82 

21,88 

— 

•• 


59,90 

7,01,01 

5,88,99 

8,51,88 

6,45,65 

6,03 

8.29 

.— ¥~ 

78 __ 
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No. 12 —continued 

(In thousands of Rupees) 


Artiolbs 


Pre-war 

average 

1984-86 

1986*86 

1986-87 

HOEWAY. 



m 



Imports therefrom- 
Carbide of calcium . 


68 

■ 

47 

7CT 

Hardware. 

Iron or steel —nails, rivets 

and 

64 

1 70 

71 

1,28 

washers. 

. 

2,60 

. ■ | fB 

4,25 

4,54 

. MUehee. 

. 

9,84 

■ HUH 

,, 

.. 

Milk, condensed and preserved • 

Paper and pasteboard 

Palp of wood for making paper 

Toys. 

Wood and timber , . . • 

• 

41 

4,49 

mm 

18 

87,78 

14 

30,48 

• 

81 

7.67 

80 

66 

8,88 

88 

1,10 

6,71 

88 

* 

1,86 

1 ,1* 

Other articles . 

• 

63 

4,72 

4,81 

8,82 

Total 

• 

20,85 

49,86 

68,41 

48,02 

Exports of Indian prodnoe— 

Coffee .. 


8 

6,99 

■■■ 

12,76 

Cotton,raw ..... 


55 

17 


16 

Hides and skins, raw 


20 

3,47 


2,24 

Jnte, raw ... 


1,85 

1,84 

1,97 

manufactures ... 

Aloe (not In the husk) . 


92 

10,22 

16,91 

16,41 


94 

85 

78 

1,88 




6,82 

8,85 

8,60 

Other articles ... - 

• 

1,61 

5,62 

6,22 

7,66 

Total 

. 

4,26 

85,49 

40,18 

46,18 

Exports of Foreign Merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles . 

• 

28 

85 

15 

17 

ROUMAHIA. 

I in ports therefrom— 






Miscellaneous articles 

• 

3,44 

8,08 

2,98 

8,46 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Jute manufactures .... 


5,32 

1,28 

08 

1,28 

Rice (not In the husk) . . 


18,31 

a . 

Other articles «... 

• 

! 1,30 


6,86 

6,12 

Total 


24,93 

3 

7,84 

7,85 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Hlsoelianeoua iitlolM • * • 


,, 

22 

18 

1 

UNIOH OF SOCIALIST SOVIET 
REPUBLICS. 

Imports therefrom— 






Mineral oils. 

, 

19,88 

1,51,17 

1,58,22 

1,20,92 

Tea-chests .... 

. 

29 

11 

28 

Other articles .... 

. 

2,42 

5,26 

2,70 

4,63 

Total 

. 

22,28 

1,56,72 

1,61,03 

1,25,7 

Exports of Indian produce- 

Cotton, raw ..... 


8,86 


4 


Jute, raw ..... 


26,03 

4,88 

27,61 

‘ 28,48 

„ manufactures 


1,43 

8,18 

4 

Rico (not In the husk) • • 

. 

4,98 

.. 


.. 

Tea.. 


1,41,97 

20 

7,51 

1.3,83 

Other articles .... 

* 

18,72 

21 

2 

| 90 

Total 

. 

1,90,48 

8,42 

85,22 

42,66 

^ filscollaneous ^article 

. 

8,58 

7 

.. 

. . 

SPAIH* 






Imports therefrom— 

Fruits and Vegetables ... 

• 

17 

8,72 

8,81 

2,80 

Salt .... I 


12,02 


9 0 

0 # 

Saffron . • • . • 

m 

8,88 


6,77 

8,20 

ether articles .... 


1,88 

10,14 

11,46 

7,40 

Total 


17,45 

24,12 

22,04 

18,40 
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No. 12 —continued 



Exports ol Indian and ] 
Cotton, raw 
Hides and skim, raw 
Jute, raw 
Oilseeds 
Other articles 


SWEDEN. 


Imports therefrom— 
Hardware 
Iron and steel 
Machinery and mlllwork 
Matches 

Paper and pasteboard 
Paper-making materials 
Wood and timber . 
Other articles 


Exports ol Indian and Foreign produce 
ootton, raw .... 
Hides, raw .... 
li Ice (not In the husk) . 

Wheat. 

Other articles 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

Exports ol Indian produce— 

Jute manufactures . 

Wool manufactures 
Other articles 


Exports of Foreign produo*— 
Miscellaneous articles • 


KENYA COLONY AND ZANZIBAR AND 
PEMBA. 

Imports therefrom— 

Cotton, raw. 

Hides and skins, raw . 

Ivory, unmanufactured . 

Soda compounds . . 

Spices (mainly cloves) . 

Other articles. 


Exports of Indian produce— 
Cotton manufactures 
Grain, pulse and flour— 
Rice (not In the husk) . 
Other sorts 

Jute manufactures • 
Other articles 








































































No. 12 —continued 


(In thousands o t Rupees; 


Articles 

Pre-war 

average 

1084-85 

1986-86 

1986-87 

KENYA COLONY AND ZANZIBAR AND 
PEMBA— contd. 





Exports of Foreign merchandise— 







Cotton manufactures . • 

Other articles • • ♦ 

, 

• 

8,24 

11*57 

1,86 

12,57 

1,80 

9,62 

91 

18,08 

TOTAL 

• 

19*81 

14,48 

10,92 

18,94 

EGYPT. 







Imports therefrom— 

Building materials . 

Cigarettes .... 
Cotton, raw .... 

Salt • • » . • 

Other articles 


; 

00 —*.06 

3,94 

28 

1,64,79 

1,78 

6,71 

6,11 

25 

1,40,94 

1,96 

4,76 

4,20 

27 

1,83,98 

1,01 

4,25 

Total 

• 

20,17 

1,67,50 

1,53,01 

1,98,71 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Cotton, twist and yam . . 

Crain, pulse and flour— 

Rice (not in the husk). 

Wheat • « • 

,, flour 

Others . • 

Indigo. 

Jute, raw 
„ gunny bags . 

|| „ OlOth a • • 

Seeds. 

Other articles . . . 

" For ordore * * cargoes . 


• 

10,12 

53.81 

3,83 

10,41 

11,15 

3, or. 

80 

48.40 

84 

11,91 

24.41 

90 

17,42 

8 

77 

4 

12,25 

65.20 

12.21 

9,88 

10,87 

2.37 

9,67 

54 

5 

20,79 

63,69 

11,63 

1,60 

14,32 

3,72 

5,84 

47 

24 

38 

17 

10,65 

61,42 

10,18 

2,04 

38,64 

1,58,53 

Total 

* 

1,85,70 

1,24,03 

1,24,56 

2,87,18 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles 


* 

4,84 

8,65 

8,57 

6,21 

TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 







Imports therefrom— 

Cotton, raw. 

Other articles . 



*• 41 

£2,18 

4,08 

89,91 

8,85 

84,89 

2,42 

Total 

• 

41 

26,21 

48,76 

87,81 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Cotton manufactures 

Grain, pulse and flour , 

Other articles . 


• 

12,46 

19,96 

6,10 

8,74 

1,88 

5,44 

4,02 

1,89 

6,86 

6,47 

1,76 

7,88 ^ 

Total 

• 

87,52 

10,51 

12,26 

| 15,11 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Cotton manufactures 

Other articles . , 


* 

0,27 

S*95 

60 

1,04 

40 

2,68 

82 

8,09 

TOTAL 

• 

10,22 

£,64 

8,08 

8,41 
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No. 12 —continued 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


ARTICLES 

Pre-war 

average 

1984-86 

1986*86 

1986-37 

ITALIAN BAST AFRICA (SOMALILAND 
AND ERITREA). 





Imports therefrom— 





Balt. 

Other articles. 

3,88 

3,02 

1,22 

10 

8 

- 

Total 

6,90 

1,82 

8 

•• 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Cotton manufactures «... 
Grain, pulse and flour , . , t 

Other articles. 

2,44 

7,93 

2,20 

■ 

' 97 
6,68 
0,19 

46 

64 

Total 

12,57 

10,29 

18,79 

1,10 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles 

1,79 

41 

8,25 

1 . 0 » 

MAURITIUS. 





Imports therefrom— 

Sugar . 

Other articles. 

2,63,24 

98 

47 

36 

89 

Total 

I 

47 

36 

89 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Grain, pulse and flour— 

Rice (not in the husk) • . 

Wheat flour . . 

Other sorts. 

Jute manufactures , , , , 

Oils, vegetable . . * 

Other articles . . . 

74,20 

8,78 

9,22 

8,13 

6,03 

18,98 


47,81 

10 

7,36 

8,97 

2,69 

21,02 

47,68 

39 

6,13 

7,39 

4,18 

19,82 

Total 

1 , 25,29 

86,76 

87,64 

85,69 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous article! 

4,77 

73 

80 

1,18 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 





Imports therefrom— 

Barks for tanning .... 

Coal and coke ..... 

Other articles ^ 

"’ ll ,67 
1,48 

12,85 

7,12 

5,82 

i 

13,20 

6,60 

12,68 

19,23 

8,46 

6,48 

Total 

18,15 

26,29 

81,26 

34,12 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Jute, gunny hags. 

»• n doth • * • . 

Oils, vegetable. 

Paraffin wax. 

Provisions ...... 

Rice (not In the husk) .... 

Other srtides. 

39,83 

1,89 

3,54 

6,16 

8,27 

82,08 

16,92 

65.68 

9,11 

69 

9,40 

88 

24,03 
82,88 

66,83 

10,60 

1,82 

11,08 

82 

| 27,80 

88,62 

67,75 

13,38 

1,24 

11,89 

88 

35,94 

40,61 

Total 

1 , 02,19 

1,42,42 

1 , 66,47 

1 , 71,04 

Exports of Foreign Merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles «... 

2,72 

1,69 

1,92 

1,56 
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No. 12 —continued 


ARTICLES 


PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 

Imports therefrom— 

Goal. 

Fruits and vegetables 

Sugar • • • • . • 

Other articles .... 


Total 


Exports of Indian produce— 
Cotton manufactures 
Grain, pulse and flour 
Jute, gunny bags . 

Oils • • • * 

Paraffin wax . 

Other articles . . 


Total 


Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Cotton manufactures • • 

Other articles 


Total 


REUNION. 


Imports therefrom- - 
Miscellaneous articles 


Exports of Indian and Foreign produce- 
Rice (not In the husk) . 

Other articles .... 


Total 


CANADA. 

Imports therefrom— 

Motor vehicles and parts 
Paper and pasteboard 
Railway plant 
Rubber manufactures 
Other articles 


TOTAL 


Exports of Indian and Foreign produce- 
Jute, gunny cloth . 

Other articles ! !.! 


Total 


UNITED STATES, 

Imports therefrom— 

Aluminium 

Apparel .... 
Arms . . 

Belting for machinery 
Boots and shoes 
Batldnsg materials • 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


Pre-war 

average 

1984-85 

1986-86 

1986-87 

4,86 

~1,10 

# 14,69 
10,77 
1,61 

1,91 

18,72 

15,94 

8,08 

*20,60 

7,89 

6,97 

87,07 

44,60 

28,89 

9,08 

14,85 

14,81 

86 

8,88 

6,79 

7,28 

7,01 

80,58 

1 

19,08 

18,29 

6.90 

7.91 
32,66 

’ 18,94 
16,26 

7,86 

7,62 

86,86 

14 

19,78 

22,60 

47,77 

77,15 

81,66 

93,26 

8,62 

8,57 

58 

1,77 

97 

1,05 

64 

2,04 

12,19 

2,80 

2,92 

2,68 

5 




7,71 

59 

60 

*’2,82 

** 1,86 

8,80 

60 

2,82 

1,86 


65,82 

_1*91 

76,49 
— M5 

60,45 

4,65 

79 I 

80 

4,57 

19,27 

78 

15,88 

~ 65 
16,17 

1,09 

91,67 

98,75 

_ * _ 

71,02 

■a 

70,89 

65,26 

86,77 

74,68 

64,24 

88,66 

88,88 

75,12 

64,61 

1,09,29 

1,72,41 

1,72,48 

2,17,06 

Wm 


^B] 

■ 

■ 

■ 
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No. 12— continued 


t (In thousands of Rupees) 


Articles 


UNITED STATES— eontd. 


Import* therefrom— eontd. 

Carriage# 

Chemicals 
Clocks and watches 
Copper . . . 

Cotton, raw . 

„ plecegoods . . 

Drugs and medicines 
Dyeing substances . 

Furniture 
Glassware 
Hardware 
Instruments • 

Don and steel 
Leather 
Machinery 
Manures 
Motor vehiolea and parts thereof 
Oils, mineral . 

Paper and pasteboard 
Provisions 
Hallway plant 
Rubber manufactures 
Spirit . 

Stationery . . 

Sugar . 

Tobacco 
Toilet requisites 
Wood and Timber . 

Zinc 

Other articles 


Total 


Exports or Indian produce 
Coir manufactures 
Cotton, raw . 

Fruits and vegetables 
Grain, pulse and flour 
Gums and resins • 

Hides and skins— 

Raw . 

Dressed or tanned 
Don and steel . 

Jute— 

Raw . . . 

Gunny bags 
„ doth 

Lao 

Manganese ore 
Manures 
Mica . 

Mvrobalans 
Oils, vegetable 
Paraffin wax 
Eubber, raw 
Saltpetre 
Seeds— 

Castor 
Linseed 
Bploes . 

Tea 

Wool, raw 

„ manufactures 
Other articles 


Total 


Pre-war 

average 


72 

22 

3,82 

* *27,72 
20,44 

4,18 

* * 1,44 

1,17 

24,72 

5,86 

48,60 

* *24,60 

~ 8,40 

2,19,66 
1,21 
3,80 
54 
16 
6,34 
2,05 
18 
5,90 
2,22 
6,66 
1 

15,58 


4,49,03 


5,29 

8,19 

1,78 

1,99 

1,36 


8,48,70 

20,69 

44 


2,82,98 

91,78 

6,02,16 

93,77 

18,76 

4,65 

6,99 

9,78 

9,16 

3,48 

11 

7,61 

17,62 

49,29 

8,81 

11,70 

4,52 

2,38 

21,06 


16,63,00 


1984-86 


17 

16.54 

I, 37 
25,52 
16,01 

2,18 

21,78 

10,95 

78 

46 

29,72 

72.54 
7,6* 

9,77 

1,14,77 

2,08 

1,92,25 

1,03,80 

6,16 

15,17 

2M5 

13,84 

2.31 

25*85 

16,50 

5,09 

II, 76 
69,02 


8,41,27 


3,40 

27,84 

08,58 

2,26 

6,09 


1,10,53 

4,11 

6,99 


76,10 

17,56 

5,93,66 

85,43 

8,07 

45 

15,49 

7,47 

31 

12,22 

2,77 


16,96 

84,64 

7,29 

48,95 

24,71 

9,07 

59,27 


12,90,10 


1986-36 


58 

14.19 
1,65 

18.95 

90.83 

1,82 

25.84 
14,53 

1,88 

66 

30,74 

87.19 

7,58 

10,31 

1,17,18 

1,46 

1,60,48 

90,79 

4,88 

17.95 

16,11 

16,70 

2,56 

**24,64 

19,60 

6,17 

6,25 

60,42 


8,94,18 


8.97 
40,04 

1,12,82 

1.97 
10,30 


1,76,20 

8,11 

11,95 


1,86,48 

22,01 

7,80,96 
65,83 
19,99 

1,87 

28,40 
7,06 
1,00 
4,86 
61 


5,49 

42,28 

3,18 

86,94 

57,46 

13,54 

75,78 


16,12,21 


1936-87 


13.67 

1,68 

11,82 
8,24 
45 

24,41 
7,91 

1,19 
72 

25,78 
91,27 

8,87 
. 11.65 
1,25,85 
1,75 

1,72,58 
93,08 
8,07 

16.68 

13,05 

14,50 

4,21 

*43,76 

19,94 

4,98 

1,62 

03,84 


8,15,84 


4,10 

87,08 

1,03,04 

8,59 

11,28 


1,60,66 

9,92 

12,87 


3,69,10 

19,57 

8,64,02 

1,02,19 

16,48 

1,65 

27,78 

7,29 

1,70 

8,76 

9,45 


2,69 

24,87 

8,85 

48,11 

04,86 

12,41 

91,74 


18,49,87 
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No. 12 —eontinued 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


Articles 

Pre-war 

average 

1984-85 

1986-86 

1986-87 

UNITED STATES— conoid. 





Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles .... 

6,67 

24,86 

42,49 

65,71 

WEST INDIES. 





Exports of Indian and Foreign produce— . 
Jute, gunny bags ... 

Elce (cot in the husk) 

Other articles .... 

44,82 

18,56 

8,71 

87,92 

84,12 

4,23 

90,66 

55,21 

5,55 

88,68 

61,47 

8,11 

Total 

66,50 

1,26,27 

1,61,32 

1,48,21 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 





Exports of Indian produce— 

Jute, raw. 

„ twist and yarn . • • 

„ gunny hags ..... 

•, ,, cloth ..... 

Rice(notla the husk) . 

Other articles. 

1,03 

26 

4,90 

2,08,57 

11,52 

76 

12,28 

8,11 

8,89 

2.46,01 

’ ’ 4,58 

10,18 

2,09 

11,05 

1,81,92 

**1,92 

14,01 

5,41 

8,84 

2,78,29 

1,60 

Total 

2,27,13 

2,78,82 

2,07,11 

3,07,65 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles .... 


2 

.. 

,. 

BRAZIL, 





Exports of Indian produce— 

Miscellaneous articles ... 

8,04 

33,65 

40,15 

44,57 

BRITISH GUIANA. 





Exports of Indian and Foreign produce— 
Miscellaneous articles .... 

6,72 

4,97 

6,42 

7,00 

CHILE. 





Exports of Indian produce— 

Jute, gunny bags . . , r . 

Rloe (not in the husk) , 

Other articles . , 

80,34 

5.35 

1.36 

8,69 
* 16,14 

11,75 

2,38 

23,24 

15,73 

2,78 

14,05 

Total 

87,05 

24,83 

87,87 

32,61 

ADEN. 





Imports therefrom— 

Cotton manufactures .... 

Salt. 

Other articles. 

32 

12,04 

28,10 

7 

38,47 

8,40 

9 

39,81 

2,80 

6 

45,09 

2,92 

Total 

41,45 

41,94 

42,70 

48,07 

Exports of Indian produce ~~ 

Cotton, twist ana yarn .... 

„ manufactures .... 
Grain, pulse and flour— 

Jowar and bajra. 

Rloe (not in the husk) .... 
Wheat flour ..... 

Spices 

Tobacco. 

Other articles. 

“ For orders " Cargoes .... 

9,88 

18,38 

10,77 

24,80 

12,25 

4,79 

9,39 

16,01 

7,65 

7,20 

68 

8,83 

1,70 

4,05 

21,96 

12,40 

7,48 

7.74 

1,88 

8,82 

8,88 

8.75 

22.85 

16.86 

5,68 

9,75 

8,46 

16,62 

7,31 

4,37 

20,61 

16,56 

48 

Total 

1,06,88 

64,41 

70,66 

84,74 
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No. 12 —continued 


(la thousands of Rupees) 


ARTICLES 

Pre-war 

average 

1984-35 

1935-36 

1986.87 

ADEN— aontd. 


i 




Exports of Foreign merchandise— 






Cotton manufactures • . 

Other Articles . , 

. 

13,07 

5,78 

1,22 

8,88 

2,80 

9,86 

1,72 

27,06 

Total 

• 

t 

18,80 

10,10 

12,16 

28,78 

MASKAT TERRITORY AND TRUCIAL 
OMAN. 





Imports therefrom— 

Fruits and vegetables . 

Precious stones, etc. 

Other articles . • , 

• 

18,84 

18,72 

9,10 

11,40 

5,86 

8,70 

10,84 

5,22 

4,86 

9,44 

4,66 

5,62 

Total 

• 

46,75 

21,02 

20,92 

19,72 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Colton manufactures . . 

Grain, pulse and flour— 

Jowar and bajra . „ . 

Rice (not In the busk). 

Other articles , . , 

• 

00 On® 
<N 

4,80 

24 

19.R4 

7,87 

4,21 

49 

18,93 

6,70 

4,35 

5 

20,23 

6,92 

Total 

• 

48,97 

82,75 

30,33 

31,55 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 

Cotton manufactures ... 
Other articles . • . 

• 

21,23 

10,93 

4,07 

6,41 

3,31 

8,84 

2,91 

8,19 

Total 

• 

32,1ft 

10,48 

12,15 

' rr 

11,10 

ARABIA, OTHER STATES. 






Imports therefrom— 

Miscellaneous articles • . . 


3,51 

6.65 

7,49 

8,31 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Cotton manufactures . . , 

Grain, pulse and flour . 

Tea .••••• 
Other articles .... 

• 

2,83 

21,74 

96 

10,01 

5,65 

26,87 

6,18 

10,00 

4,80 

82,61 

3,90 

8,56 

6,81 

88,86 

2,97 

10,42 

Total 

• 

86,43 

47,70 

49,87 

58,50 

Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Miscellaneous articles # , 

9 

13,84 

6,98 

8,18 

10,23 

BAHREIN ISLANDS. 






Imports therefrom— 

Precious stones, etc. • . . 

Other articles • • • • 

• 

50,47 

2,52 

4,16 

2,14 

4,94 

1.88 

3,82 

2,18 

Total 


52,99 

i 

6,80 

6,82 

6,00 
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No. 12 —continued 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


Articles 


BAHREIN ISLANDS— eontd. 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Cotton manufactures 
Elce inot In the husk) . 

Other articles 


Total 


Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Cotton manufactures 
Other articles 


ToTAIi 

BORNEO. 

Imports therefrom— 

Oils, mineral. 

Other articles .... 

Total 


Exports of Indian tjrodnse— 
Miscellaneous articles • 

CEYLON. 

Imports therefrom— 

Coffee . • • 

Grain, pulse and flour . • 

Hides and skins, raw 
Jute, gunny bags . 

Machinery .... 

Metals. 

Oils. 

Rubber . • • • 

Seeds . 

Spices. 

Tea. 

Other articles . . * 


Total 


Exports of Indian produce— 

Animals ,ll v ing 

Coal and coke 
Coffee . 

Cotton manufactures . 
Fish (excluding canned fish) 
Fodder, bran, etc. . 

Fruits and vegetables 
Grain, pulse and flour— 

Rice (not in the husk) . 
Other sorts • 

Jute manufactures. 

Manures 

OUeakes „ . , • 

Provisions and oilman's stores 
Rubber, raw • • • 

8eed§ . 

Sploes .... 

Tea .... 
Wood, and timber . 

Other articles . 


* Total 


Exports of Foreign merchandise — 
Cotton manufactures 
YsbfelM . . • • 

Other articles 


Total 


Pre-war 

average 

1084*85 

1085*86 

1086*87 

■ 

8,87 

5,55 

■ 


10.04 

17,78 



6,65 

7,94 

mKmtm 

42,24 

26,46 

31,27 

37.86 

18,18 

2,20 

1,34 

1,22 

eio? 

8,17 

6,12 

8,33 

27,25 

10,37 

7,46 

9,55 

58,76 

64,17 

66,21 

46,12 

' 2 

22 

58 

30 

53,78 

64,89 

56,70 

46,42 

62 

2,67 

8,66 

3,64 

1 




12 

46 

10 

23 

8,43 

2,27 

2,47 

2,82 

7,62 

5,62 

6,01 

6,82 

1,36 

2,58 

3,41 

9,40 

1,41 

57 

87 

1,16 

45 

40,66 

37,87 

27,43 

10 

8,26 

2,62 

1,79 

91 

40,0? 

63,44 

95,45 

29,91 

11,88 

9,00 

13,01 

7,10 

8,49 

3,79 

2,61 

20,11 

18,44 


14,74 

72,53 

1,23,70 


1,76,12 

18,40 

8,69 

7,32 

6,08 

43,39 

28,06 

12,67 

17,17 

5,76 

15 

7 

8 

36,03 

62,78 

69,25 

90,67 

24,39 

87,14 

88,15 

37,05 

1,78 

3,64 

3,64 

3,19 

13,55 

19,89 

22,11 

19,04 

4,26,72 

2,78,48 

8,40,01 

8,51,41 

48,80 

38,24 

85,70 

20,03 

5,41 

6,79 

8,32 

8,87 

10,87 

18,28 

10,87 

14,24 

88,54 

10,38 


16,15 

5,45 

2,40 

1,87 

2,15 

14,15 

8,53 

17,56 

10,15 

12,21 

0,88 

9,85 

11,82 

15,31 

27,44 

19,10 

10,41 

26,90 

20,22 

22,65 

17,80 

2,32 

1,52 

2,12 

2,58 

52,37 

61,28 

63,23 

72,60 

3,02,35 

6,86,75* 

7.12,18 ~ 

W58~~ 

8,26 

4,52 

8,42 

1,08 

M. 

13,80 


0,59 

13,82 

28,04 

10,20 

19,04 

22,08 


33,60 

30,31 
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No. 12— oontinued. 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


AETICLEB 

Pre-war 

average 

1984-86 

19,6-86 

1986-37 

HONGKONG. 








Imports therefrom— 

Apparel .... 

Building materials . 

Cordage .... 

Cotton manufactures 

Drugs and medicines , 

Fireworks .... 
Grain, pulse and flour 

Provisions .... 

Silk, raw .... 

„ manufactures including yam 
Sugar ..... 
Other articles 



1,21 

83 

3,10 

1,94 

6,48 

6,00 

4,68 

8,86 

23.69 
21,61 
10,84 

16.69 

■1 

Wj 

77 

17 

4,81 

1,04 

62 

72 

8 v 3l 

1,41 

8.14 

8.15 
18,43 

1,90 

16 

2,29 

1,52 

69 

2,17 

9,07 

1,05 

4,86 

3 95 
23,92 


Tota l 


98,81 

89,03 

42,07 

53,08 

Exports of Indian produce— 
Chemicals 

Coal and coke 

Cotton- 

Raw .... 
Twist and yarn . . 

Drugs and medicines 

Grain, pulse and flour . 
Jadestone 

Jute manufactuies . 

Opium .... 
Other articles 




11,14 

82,85 

8,86,4ft 

4,92 

12,70 

6,65 

7,42 

4,15,52 

80,17 

62 

8.48 

5 

4,25 

2,80 

84 

28.48 

* 16,92 

1 

2,91 

8 

* * 4,62 
4,37 

62 

22,50 

*14,95 

7 

4 

38 

8,19 

i°,26 

i,i4 

27,19 

* 14,45 


Total 


9,12,80 

56,94 

50,01 

02,21 

Exports of Foreign merchandise- 

Fishmawg and sharkflns 
Fruits and vegetables— 

Dried, salted or preserved 
Other articles 




4,67 

2,18 

6,62 

82 

61 

1,45 

61 

80 

2,66 

1,05 

18 

2,88 


Total 


13,42 

2,78 

8,87 

4,06 

CHINA (EXCLUSIVE OF HONGKONG 
AND MACAO). 



■■ 


Imports therefrom— 

Cotton yarn .... 

„ piecegoodi . 

Bilk, raw .... 

„ manufactures Inolndlng yarn 
Spins* • • • • • 

Tea ..... 
Other artloles 



5 

20 1 
83,44 
85,67 1 
87 
10,70 
27,66 

92,01 

1,90 

88,82 

26,84 

6,09 

8,74 

28.22 

Hpi 

36,99 

26.88 

25,86 

6,29 
8,48 
85,44_ 


Total 


1,57,98 

2,06,62 

1.84,61 

1,89,45 

Exports of Indian produee— 
Cotton— 

- Haw . 

Twist and yam . 

Plecegoods. . • 

Grain, pulse and floor 

Jute, raw . . 

n manufactures. . 

Paraffin wax • 

Tea * 

Other articles ! ! 




42,79 

4,10,64 

2,70 

12,82 

10,84 

49,60 

1,22 

85,95 

8,08,43 

B , & 

1,06,88 

7 

49.67 

14.68 
2,71 
8,19 

**6,98 

72,18 

1,04 

14 

11,60 

14,16 

8,19 

8,47 

**9,47 


Total 


8,72,89 

2 , 62,00 

1,87,68 

1,25,19 
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2Mo. 12—continued 



Pro-war 

average 


CHINA (EXCLUSIVE OF HONOKONO 
AN1> MACAO)— eontd. 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 

Miscellaneous articles .... 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 

Imports therefrom— 

Aloe ....... 

Other articles ..... 


Exports of TndJan and Foreign produce— 
Cotton, raw ..... 
Jute manufactures, . . . 

Opium. 

Outer articles .... 


JAPAN. 

Imports therefrom— 

Ale. beer and porter 
Aluminium . . • . 

Apparel .... 

Artificial silk 

Bobbins .... 
Boots and shoes 
Brass, bronze, etc. . 

Brushes and brooms 
Button** of all sorts . . 

Camphor .... 
Carriages .... 
Cement .... 
Chemicals .... 
Clocks and Watches . , 

Coal ana coke 

Copper .... 
Cotton, raw .... 

„ hosiery 
„ piecegoods . 

„ yarn .... 

,. other manufactures . 
Cycles and parts . . . 

Drugs and medicines (other than c 
Earthenware and porcelain . 
Furniture and cabinetware , 
Class and glassware— 

Bangles .... 
Beads and false pearls . . 

Bottle** and phia:s . . 

Funnels, globes, etc. . . 

Tableware .... 
Others . , 

Haberdashery and miillnory . 
Hardware .... 
fnstrtimenfs .... 
Iron Or steel . 

Machinery and millwork . . 

Matches .... 
Paints and painters' materials. 
Paper and pasteboard . . 

Previsions and oilman's stores , 
Rubber manufactures . . 

Silk, raw .... 

„ manufactures . • • 

Spices, ginger . . . 

Stationery t excluding paper) . 
Tea-chests .... 
Toilet requisites . . . 

Toy* and requisites for games . 
Umbrellas and umbrella fittings 
Wood and Mmner . 

„ uunuiactures . . 

Woollen manufactures • 

Other articles . . 


,n camphor) 
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No, 12— continued. 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


Articles 


JAPAN —co*td. 


Exports of Indian produce— 
Cotton, raw . 


Hides and skins, tanned or dressed 
Iron and steel 

Jute, raw .... 

„ manufactures 

jf<t® • • • • • 


Manures 
Oilcakes • 

Opium , , , 

Paraffin wax . 

Pulse . 

Bice (not In the husk) 
Other articles 


Total 


Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles . 

JAVA. 

Imports therefrom— 

Coffee . • • • • 

Farinaceous foods • • • 

Liquors .... 

Sugar . 

Tea. 

Other articles . . . 


Total 


Export? of Indian produce— 
Jute, gunny bags . 
Opium .... 
Rice (not In the husk) • 
Other articles * 


Total 


Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles 

IRAN. 

Imports therefrom— 

* ruffs and vegetables 3 dried, salted, etc. 
Gums aod resins • 

Oils, mineral . . 

Precious stones, etc. 

Wool, raw , . 

Other articles 


Total 


Alports of Indian produce— 
Cotton, twist and yarn » 
v manufactures . 
Gralu, pulse and flour— 
Rice (not la the husk) • 
Others 


XhdSgo . . 

Ten, black j 
Other articles 


Total 


Pre-war 

average 

1084-95 

14,50,70 

21,58,20 

12,79 

25,15 

15,24 

67.86 

10,84 

81.83 

10,93 

43,01 

2,17 

28.70 

7 

40,70 

5,59 

35 

15,10 

5,68 

9,79 

.. 

6,90 

10 

4,19 

9,39 

1,83,89 

2,73 

6,37 

50.87 

16,84,66 

24,59,18 

1,06 

22,19 

1 


60 

2,82 

2,69 

5.50 

0,23,33 

1,63,96 

81 

«» 

7,79 

18,40 

9,85,03 

1,90,68 

45,29 

26,01 

62,28 

.. 

1,76,58 

15,34 

15,59 

7,19 

2,89,74 

48,54 

1,12 

1,41 

18,68 

8,09 

8,74 

2,41 

4,09 

1,85,47 

8,23 

2 

9,81 

1,11 

18,94 

11,41 

63,49 

2,06,51 

12,05 

8,24 

18,73 

12,90 

10,85 

23 

8,83 

2 

1,99 


1,67 

1,95 

11,51 

12,06 

55,18 

85,40 


19S5-S6 

1986-37 

17,04,31 

20,26 

1,05,10 

89.60 
61,90 
18.73 

64.60 
75 

2,72 

25,41,17 

22,88 

95,71 

57.95 

66,59 

20.64 

68 78 

14 

4,68 

?0 

16,80 

€58 

76,86 

1,14 

24 62 
36,16 
76,70 

21,88.71 

80 07,18 

18,71 

25,05 

’*1.34 

8,27 

1,40,19 

** 1,61 

2 67 
13,09 

* 29,56 

'*26,28 

1,74,46 

43,55 

85,59 

. **2,76 

7,0 J 

■1 

46,26 

76,95 

1,24 

1,88 

9,18 

8,26 

2,12,96 

07 

9,04 

3,59 

86 

2,04,50 

8 

8,84 

2,85,42 

2,17,87 

4 

16,64 

* *18,20 

22 

9 

*14,28 

12.49 

**92.40 

18,76 

48,62 

1,29.45 


19 a 
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No, 12— continued, 


Exports of Indian produce— 
Cotton manufactures • 



Exports of Foreign merchandise— 


Imports therefrom— 

Canes and rattans . . 

Cotton manufactures . . 

Drugs and medicines 
Dyeing and tanning substances 
Fish 

Fruits and vegetables 
Gums and resins , 

Lao 

Matches 

Metals, tin . . 

Oils, mineral . 

„ vegetable . • 

provisions and oilman's stores 
lUoe (not In the husk) . 

Silk, raw 

Spices, betelnuts . 

„ others . • 

Starch and farina . 

Bugar . • • • 

Other articles 


Exports of Indian produce 
Animats, living 
Coal and coke 
Cordage and rope . 
Cotton, twist and yam 
,, manufactures 
Fodder, bran, etc. . 
Grain, pulse and flour— 
Rtce (not In the hnak) 
Others • . 















































No. 1 2 eo ntir medt 


ABTTOLBS 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS—*mid. 

Exports ol Indian produce— dontd; 

Hides and skins, raw • . • 

Jute manufactures • 

Opium . . . . 

Provision* and oilman's stores • 

Rubber, raw. 

Seeds . 

Jto. or®. 

Tobacco ..... 
Other articles .... 


Total 


Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Cotton manufactures . . 

Spices, cloves 

Other articles . . • 


Total 


SUMATRA; 

Imports therefrom— 

Oils, mineral . • • 
Other articles - • 


Total 


Exports of Indian and Foreign produce— 
Coal and coke .... 

Klee (not In the husk) • • 

Other articles • 


Total 


IRAQ («). 


Imports therefrom— 

Brags and medicines 
Dyeing and tanning substances 
Fruits and vegetables 
Grain, pulse and dour 
Hardware 

Hides and skins, raw 
Metals—Brass 

M German sUrer 
Seeds . 

Wcol, raw 
_ „ manufactures 
Other articles 


Total 


(In thousands of Ropeec) 


Pre-war 

average 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1C86-37 

25 

84,40 

1,48,78 

14,62 

84 

8,23 

2,03 

18,12 

64,79 

* *19,85 

"*8 04 
17,26 
7,87 
69,74 
8,98 
59,29 

1 

27,97 

" 8,47 
19,65 
6,76 
80,12 
8,67 
50,05 

1 

31,82 

** 8.92 

86 18 

4 84 

62 16 
8,58 
96.01 

7,54,93 

8,22,54 

8,60,40 

4,29,22 


48 

26 

24 


1 

1 

52 


8,82 

10,86 

12,51 

18,25 

8,76 

10,68 

13,27 

11,78 

48,23 

17,02 

58,21 

5 

2,02 

1,74 

3,66 

11,83 

45,25 

18,76 

60,77 

■ 



16 


*89,54 

’*49,05 

32,65 

■HH&h 

8,08 

8,b2 

0,27 

24,55 

48,22 

52,67 

88,98 


2 

12 

10 

— 

89 

58 

76 

— 

86,61 

35,59 

39,97 

— 

9,48 

7,97 

6,72 

— 

11 

11 

17 

— 

1,05 

68 

1,88 

— 

4 

4 

3 

— 

10 

8 


_ _ 

86 

1 

2 

— 

74 

2,™ 

2,67 

— 

5 

16 

8 

— 

8,05 

2,21 

2,08 

— 

52,45 

49,60 

68,78 


(a) Included In “Turkey In Asia" prior to 1921- 22, 
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No. 12— continued. 


(Is thousand* of BttpMf 


Articles 

Pre-war 

average 

1984-36 

1985-86 

1986-87 

IRAQ ( d) —could. 

BxPnrts of Indian produce— 





Coffee • ..... 


1,06 

62 

8,02 

Ortfc >n manufactures .... 

_ 

9,17 

7,26 

11,64 

Gram, pulse and Hour— 





itlce (not In tlie husk) .... 

— 

5 

6 

6 

Wheat flour. 


6 

2 

1 

Others ...... 

__ 

27 

26 

84 

Indigo ....... 

— 

1 

1 

2 

.lute manufacture* • • . > . 


4,03 

6,16 

9,43 

Tea ....... 

. 

2,52 

4,28 

8,29 

Other articles ..... 

— 

19,49 

21,9*1 

28,28 

TOTAL 

— 

86,65 

42,61 

56,09 

B <ports ol Foreign merchandise— 





Cotton roanutartiiros .... 


4,46 

3,21 


Pro vision* and oilman’s stores. 

_ 

2 

8 

11 

Rubber manufactures .... 

— 

15 

11 

18 

bugar ....... 

_ 

3 

4 

3 

Other articles. 

~ 

16,14 

12,51 


TOTAL 

- 

20,80 

15,96 

23,50 

TURKEY IN ASIA (0). 





Imports therefrom— 





Animals, living. 

4,20 



'*4,27 

Fruits and vegetables: dried, salted, etc. . 

33,27 

**1,85 

*' 1,23 

Oralii, pulse and flour .... 

2.H 

i ^ 

2,78 

Other articles. 

19,2*1 

6 

1 8 

r 

Total 

5S,86 

1,41 

1,81 

7,05 

Export* of Indian produce— 

Cotton manufacture* .... 

39,50 

i 

4,01 


83 

Grain, pulse and flour— 



Rice (not in the husk) 

. 71,40 

18 

16 

79 

W heat Hour ..... 

7,54 

.. 

.. 

f 0 

Otheis • *.... 

6,05 

m # 


1 

Indigo ....... 

6,59 

m0 

1 

## 

Jute manufactures. 

17,69 

7,92 

191 

5,57 

Tea ....... 

10,10 

1.12 

1,80 

2,18 

Other articles. 

32,64 

8,27 

8,78 

5,83 

Total 

2,17,60 

16,45 

7,69 

14,21 

Export* of Foreign merchandise— 



1 


Cotton manufu turns .... 

5,22 

84 

** 


Pro v itfo is and oilman** store*. 

11 




Buinr • . . 

2,55 


m # 


Other articles. 

14,44 

1 

• • 

51 

Total 

22,32 

86 

i .. 

61 


(a) included in ** Turkey In AsIn ” prior to 1021-221. 
<b) Includes Iraq prior to 1021-22. 
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No. 12— concluded. 


(In thousand* of Rupees) 


ARTICLES 

Pre-war 

average 

1984-86 

1985-36 

1980-37 

AUSTRALIA. 






Imports therefrom— 

Coal. 

Horses. 

Provisions and oilman’s stores . 

Railway plant, etc. 

“Steel • 

Tallow and stearlne • . • 

Wheat. 

Wool, jaw * • • • • 

Zinc ...... 

Other articles .... 

• 

• 

7.89 
30,00 

2.90 
38,74 

* ’ 1,30 

’' 8,71 

"l8,56 


1.04 

8,70 

12,44 

21,78 

9,68 

27.41 

26.41 
11,86 

46 

7,89 

14,44 

* 17.22 

*84.86 

28,35 

9,18 

Total 

► 

1,01,16 

96,70 

1,19,27 

1,12,42 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Bides and skins, raw ... 

Jute, bags and cloth 

Oils ...... 

Rice (not in the husk) 

Seeds ...... 

Tea . 

Other articles .... 


- 4,42 

2,05,07 
0,26 
20,93 
8,11 
40,HI 
82,70 

8,52 

1,97,08 

32 
2,2 v 

29 25 
8,13 
25,65 

10,76 

2,18.06 

19 

2,77 

17,04 

9,68 

28,49 

12,16 

2,37,28 

28 

3,88 

81,02 

5.32 

32,47 

Total 

• 

3,13,36 

2,71,24 

2,86,88 

8,22,86 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles 

. 

53 

64 

68 

51 

NEW ZEALAND. 






Imports therefrom— 

Miscellaneous articles . . 

. 

26 

8,01 

4,03 

13,46 

Exports of Indian produce— 

Jute manufactures . 

Manures ..... 

Other articles .... 

• 

30,C7 
3,97 
10,02 

86,87 

'*12,87 

83,07 

"7,06 

87,09 

"7,21 

Total 

• 


49,74 

40,12 

44,30 

Exports of Foreign merchandise— 
Miscellaneous articles 

. 

HI HUH 

15 

18 

20 

HAWAII. 

Export* of Indian produce— 

J ute, gunny bags .... 
Other articles .... 

• 

18,51 

34 

26,68 

69 

19,76 

38 

24 82 
1,17 

Total 

Vwr\Apfj isf TTopalfm ywjMKtLa ■> 

. 

18,85 

27,22 

20,18 

25,99 

JkApUlbff OI r UitTTgU IlJurClPuttlVU 1 1 ■ 

Miscellaneous articles • • . 

• 

•• 

4 

•• 

8 ™* 


No. 13. —Imports op cotton pieoeqoods. 


(Iii thousands o£ yards) 


Countries 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1986-36 ^ 

1936-87 

Grey. 

From United Kingdom. 

11 Japan ....... 

„ United 8tates. 

„ Other countries ..... 

Total 

1,315,997 

2,559 

10,405 

2,056 

815,197 

81,171 

7,356 

1,150 

568,882 

96,727 

7,994 

8,225 

m 

53,498 

208,243 

63 

11 

1,331,017 

904,874 

676,828 

| 831.883 

261,810 
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No. 13 —eontinvsd 


(In thousands ol 


COtTHTBUS 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1985-86 

1980-87 

WHIT1. 

Jfoom United Kingdom ..... 
w Netherlands •••».. 

«i Switzerland. 

•* Japan . 

„ Other countries. 

Total 

042,871 

7,006 

2,606 

48 

1,124 

510,030 

8,824 

702 

8,823 

945 

868,444 

4,404 

1,730 

2,623 

1,802 

I 

| ■ i 


654,256 

518,890 

373,569 

203,298 

219,021 

COLOUBID, BTO. 

From United Kingdom • 

ti Netherlands * * • • . 

». Belgium . 

„ Switzerland. 

» Italy. 

»» Straits Settlements .... 

„ Japan . . 

», Other countries .... 


590,402 

15,219 

4,082 

2,655 

10,320 

1,468 

621 

0,835 

350,820 

8,788 

648 

1,784 

9,111 

000 

13,095 

1,509 

254,503 
0,997 
‘ 812 
1,539 
4,183 
1,353 
14,049 
1,927 

155,268 

281 

51 

2,890 

594 

268 

191,428 

1,293 

116,097 

239 

07 

2,866 

731 

67 

100,017 

1,281 

Total , 

681,552 

886,277 

285,423 

361,548 

282,554 

334,164 

1,866 

69 

7,008 

844 

“ 76 
167 
416.940 
203 
2,053 

Total of cotton piboh-qoods axoLUDisra fbnti 
From United Kingdom .... 

„ Netherlands ..... 

», Belgium. 

ii Switzerland ..... 

„ Italy ...... 

„ Aden and Dependencies « ! * 

„ Straits Settlements .... 

n China (Including Hongkong) 

»> Japan . 

,i United States of America . 

„ Other countries .... 

i. 

2,549,880 

23,748 

4,122 

6,267 

10,517 

118 

2,008 

798 

3,128 

10,480 

7,312 

1,076,059 

12,765 

551 

2,408 

9,102 

123 

903 

802 

07,580 

7,011 

1,600 

1,186,889 

11,400 

821 

3,276 

4,297 

1,168 

1,540 

2,368 

113,390 

8,421 

2,176 

489,076 

1,745 

53 

5,891 

787 

43 

812 

105 

495,738 

732 

1,097' 

Total 


2,610,824 


1,335,820 

940,729 

708,935 


No. 13-A. — Production, imports, mill and other consumption, exports 


AND RE-EXPORTS OF RAW COTTON. 

(In lakhs of bales) 



- 




Produc¬ 

tion 

Imports 

Mill con¬ 
sumption 

Estimated 

other 

consump¬ 

tion 

Exports 

Re¬ 

exports 

Season sept, to Aug.— 











1913-14 





61 


lfi 


4-6 

87 

• . 

1014-15 





62 

0*2 

18 


10*0 

21 

. • 

1015-16 





87 


19 


7*6 

25 

• • 

1010-17 





45 

0*1 

22* 

7*6 

21 

. • 

1917-18 





41 

0-8 

20* 

7-5 

17 

.. 

1918-10 





40 


20* 

7-6 

18 


1019-20 





68 

G'*2 

19* 

7*6 

27 

• • 

J 920-21 





86 

10 

21* 

7*5 

22 


1921-22 





45 


22* 

7*6 

32 

0*3 

1922-23 





51 

00 

21* 

7*5 

in 

0*4 

1923-24 





52 

1*0 

18 

a 

7*5 


0*6 

1924-25 





61 

*' ' HOW: 

22 

9 

7*5 

■rmSm 

0*6 

1926-20 

6 




62 

1*2 

20 

9 

7*6 

87 

0*2 

1920-27 

* 




50 

6*1 

20 

9 

7*6 

28 

0*1 

1927 28 


• 


• 

00 

1*7 

18 

9 

7*6 

31 

0*1 

1928-29 

• 



• 

58 

1*2 

20 

9 

7*5 

89 

0*1 

1929-30 

• 

» 



52 

1*6 

241 

9 

7*5 

89 

• a 

1930-81 





62 

4*7 

281 

9 

7*5 

87 

»• 

1931-32 



a 

• 

40 

6*5 

281 

9 

7*6 

10 

o • 

1682-88 



« 

6 

47 

2*5 

241 


7*5 

27 

#• 

1088-84 



t w 


51 

2*4 

28 


7*5 

83 

M 

10*4-95 




• 

49 

4*0 

20* 


7*5 

82 

aa 

1985-30 

■MM 

■MM 

mmmm 

MM 

59 

8*1 

27- 


7*5 

87 

••. 


* The ttgures of mil) consumption from 1918-14 to 1616-16 were calculated from yarn produced by mllta- 
and furnished under Cotton Duties Act. From 1910-17. the figures furnished by the Bombay MiUowners* Associa¬ 
tion were taken. 

t Represents figures compiled by the Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay. 
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No. 14. —Production m the Indian mills of cotton fieobgoodb. 


(In thousands of yards) 


Abtxolxs 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1085-36 

1986-87 

Oroy and bleached plecegoods • 



864,141 

1,065,855 

1,209,684 

2,773,492 

2,761,765 

Coloured pfecegooda . 

• • 

• 

251,358 

878,187 

466,182 

797,879 

810,222 


Total 

• 

1,105,404 

1,444,042 

1,675,866 

8,571,871 

8,571,987 


No. 16-A. —Imposts of cotton twist and yarn from principal countries. 


(In thousands of lbs,) 


Countries 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1985-36 

1986-37 

Prom United Kingdom . , 

. • • 

87,050 

24,674 

25,702 

9,767 

7,662 

„ Hongkong 

• t s 

26 

19 

193 

407 

159 

*, . Netherlands . , . 

. 

1,860 

627 

279 


.. 

•» Switzerland 

■ * a 

1,132 

889 

604 

80 

8 

„ Italy 

• e • 

607 

297 

287 



„ China 

« a 

15 

214 

637 

12,922 

4,834 

„ Japan 

- 

458 

7,424 

16,786 

21,307 

15,880 

„ Other countries 

> 

1,147 

469 

298 

47 

27 


Totax 

41,794 

34,068 

44,681 

44,570 

28,520 


No. 15 -B.—Imports of cotton twist and yarn by counts. 


(In thousands oi lbs.) 


A HTl CI NS 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

I 8 SS -88 

1986-87 

Percentage 
of total 
in 

1986-87 

Nos. 1 to 20 . 

1,875 

2,191 

6,987 

182 

258 

0*0 

„ 21 to 30. 

4,874 

8,198 

8,526 

1,390 

988 

3*5 

„ 81 to 40. 

28,218 

17,580 

20,580 

13,635 

4,431 

15*5 

Above No. 40 . . , * , 

7,602 

5,945 

6,291 

8,710 

8,483 

29*8 

Two-folds (doubles) .... 

— 


8,978 


14,842 

50*2 

Unspecified descriptions . • . 

5,280 

5,199 

l 

8,824 


23 

0*1 

Total 

41,794 

84,063 

44,681 

44,570 

28,620 

100 
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3fo. 16-0. —Imports of cotton twist and yarn from 1938-34 to 1986-87 

BT CLASSES FROM THE PRINCIPAL SUPPLYING COUNTRIES. 


(In thousands of It*.) 


— 

1083-84 

1084-86 

1985-86 

1086-87 

Counts 1-20— * 

From United Kingdom . 

160 

219 

160 

185 

»» Japan ...... 

47 

61 

18 

4 

„ China (including Hongkong) • 

64 

109 

•• 

62 

Total (all conn tries) 

827 

410 

182 

268 

■Counts 21-30 ...... 

788 

1,237 

1,390 

088 

COURTS 31-40— 

From United Kingdom .... 

1,040 

1,576 

2.233 

2,205 

9 t Japan. 

4,614 

1,871 

4,088 

1,685 

t, China (Including Hongkong) . 

7,564 

5,022 

6,201 

534 

Total (all countries) 

14,218 

7,980 

13,535 

4,431 

ABOVE 40— 

From United Kingdom • 

6,329 

| 

5,060 

1 

6,100 

8,863 

„ Japan . 

388 

809 

1,040 

1,351 

„ China (including Hongkong) 

40 

2,932 

2,554 

8,258 

Tatal (all countries) . 

6,700 

8,402 

8.710 

8,483 

fWO-POLDS— 





Krom United Kingdom .... 

1,828 

1,005 

1,316 

620 

tt J»pan. 

6,548 

9,236 

14,614 

12,664 

„ China (including Hongkong) . , 

2,562 

4,606 

4,674 

1,182 

Total (all countries) 

10,060 

16,050 

20,781 

14,342 

'Unspecified descriptions . • • 

44 

i 

84 

22 

28 

Total ov cotton twist and yarn 

82,055 

84,018 

44,570 

28,620 
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No. 16.—Production in the Indian hills of cotton twist and yarn 

BY COUNTS. 


(In thousands of lbs.) 


ARXXOLKS 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1985-86 

1986-87 

i wan¬ 
tage of 
io*»l In 
1936-87 

1 to 20 . . . • • 

w 21 to SO. 

M 81 to 40. 

Above No. 40 . . . . . 

Wastes 

Total 

478.588 

146.363 

18,609 

2,655 

502 

466,952 

174,069 

20,987 

8,834 

385 

447,157 

195,868 

16,920 

2,690 

875 

594,552 

287,784 

112,339 

68,528 

6,084 

592,002 

268,762 

123,008 

61,852 

8,403 

■H 

■a 

646,757 

666,227 

662,510 

1,059,287 

1,054,117 

100 


No. 17. —Imports of raw silk, silk yarn and silk piecegoods. 

(In thousands of Rupees) 


Articlbs and Countries 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

3936-S6 

1986-37 

IMPORTS OF SILK, RAW— 

China .... 
Japan .... 
Hongkong 

Straits Settlements 

Other countries 




83,44 

8 

23,69 

6,75 

8,29 

82,92 

32 

16,83 

1,29 

8.65 

1,19,57 

2,ro 

21,13 

2,02 

4,39 

13,81 

42,45 

1,41 

6 

26 38 
36,28 
1,65 

11 



Total 

• 

1,17,25 

1,10,01 

1,49,90 

57,78 

64,42 

Imports of silk yarn— 

United Kingdom . 

France .... 
Switzerland 

Italy .... 
China (including Hongkong) 
Japun .... 
Other countries 


• 


4,27 

65 

67 

14,22 

2,75 

17.38 

1,35 

3,98 

20 

29 

3,65 

6,07 

29,13 

3 

1,05 

1,08 

31 

14,56 

9,90 

30,29 

20 

HQH 

■3 

92 

27 

83 

6 65 
10 59 
42,99 

2 



Total 

• 

41,19 

42,23 

58,20 

88,97 

60,67 

Imports of bilk piecegoods— 
United Kingdom . 
b ranee .... 
China (including Hongkong) 
Japan .... 
Other countries 




3,80 

8,87 

53,54 

1,13,57 

2,38 

4,13 

8,05 

73,94 

1,17,93 

1,86 

5,19 

2.63 

1,84,98 

1,77,63 

4,15 

24 

12 

15,92 

71.83 

2,26 

62 

7 

16,68 

62,88 

97 



Total 

* 

l“~ ' 

1,82,22 

2,01,51 

3,24,58 

9 0,87 

81,22 


No. 18. —Imports op woollen piecegoods. 

(In thousands of RnpeeB) 


Countries 


United Kingdom 

■Germany . . 

Netherlands * 

Belgium . 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

Other countries, 


Total 


Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1935-86 

1936-37 

1,46,44 

1,21,58 

1,58,84 

48,59 

41,55 

8M3 

3,02 

7,13 


6,66 

3,09 

1,26 

8,61 

25 

17 

1,78 

31 

4,20 

21 


10,85 

3,35 

7,80 

15 

7 

63 

18 


1,51 

1 28 

2 

6,80 

8,16 

80,12 

84.40 

8,94 

1*64 

1,90 

1,57 

1,07 

2,06,78 
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(a) Figures fcr 191&-X4 exclude rails, chairs and fishplates lor railways. 







No. 20. —Imports of ikon and steel, 


(In tOBB) 


Artkjlss ait® ootwtrim 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1285-80 

1688-87 

<i) Pig-Iron— 

United Kingdom. 

Continent. 

Other countries. 

TOTAL 


2,754 

(1 

8 

6,578 

3,886 

86 

1.780 

1,687 

12,8M ! 

I 

2,766 J 


1,780 

l,58f 


(In lakhs of Rupeea) 


Hi) Manufactured Iron and Steel (excluding pig-iron 
and old for re-manufacturing)— 

United Kingdom. 

Continent 

United States of America .... 
Other countries. 

7,58 
2,PI 
30 
20 

5,50 

56 

2,88 

68 

13,16 

4,14 

3,43 

11 

4,06 

2,61 

8 

46 

8,38 

2,01 

0 

50 

Total 

n,08 

■ESI 

20,84 

7,2<T 

5,03 


No. 21. —Imports of machinery and millwork. 


(Tn thousands of Rupees) 


United Kingdom . 

United States of America ..... 
Japan ........ 

Italy .. 

Germany . 

Other countries . 

4,07,69 

24,56 

68 

1,44 

30,27 

6.55 

4,?(V<6 

66,81 

13,47 

2.37 
2,49 

8.37 

17,60,27 

3,10,76 

6,01 

4,27 

88,88 

44,65 

9,25,52 
1,17 13 
l:,64 
12,40 
1,64,15 
1,80,82 

9.26,29 

1,25,35 

18,34 

3,18 

2,02,82 

1,38.01 

Total 

5,61,14 

5,13,87 

21,64,84 

18,67,66 

14,13,94 

No. 22.—Imports of motor oars, cycles, wagons and 

ACCESSORIES. 




(In thousands of Rupees) 

Motor cars— 

United Kingdom. 

United States of America .... 
Canada ....... 

Ttaiy • . 

France . 

Other countries . 

77,27 

21,03 

“ 29 
4,89 
9,97 

23,67 

46,23 

* 1,89 
2,22 
90 

80,55 

1,66,45 

85,20 

9,47 

6,67 

13,94 

1,26,86 

73,92 

88,20 

8,80 

41 

8,59 

1,22,18 

75,67 

21,16 

4,77 

90 

18,87 

Total 

1,13,451 

74,91 

8,12,28 

2,51,28 

2,42,06 

Motor cycles — 

United Kingdom . 

Other countries . • • • 

10,28 

40 

5,10 

1,26 

13,47 

5,95 

2,76 

52 

2,45 

1,06 

Total . 

10,68t 

6,36 

19,42 

8,28 

8,51 

Motor omnibuses — 

United Kingdom . 

United States of America .... 
Italy ....... 

Canada . . 

Other countries . 

3,55 

66 

’ 1,50 

I 

■ 

22,87 

20,66 

5,21 

6,18 

5,69 

80,87 

54,64 

80,82 

8,68 

83,15 

67*90 

28,20 

6,76 

Total 

6,7lf 

6,39 

69,61 

1,19,89 

MI,06 


t The x^xeMat those im 141S44 Mty. 
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No. 22 .—Imports of motor cars, cycles, wagons and accessories— vontd. 


(In thousand 1 * of Rutv*oi») 


AKTICIKS ANl> COWI'RIKS 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

aver.ige 

Post-war 

average 

15)36-80 

1036-37 

Parts of motor ram aud motor cycles, etc., and 


■ 

I 



acet-s-'OJ i°s— 



■ 



United Kingdom * 

22,71 

■ - 

■ 

26,07 

31 55 

U nited States of America . 

1,0* 

■fei 

37,73 

31,87 

29,02 


2,12 

48 

70 

23 

26 

Franco . 







[>,:»} 

60 

9,26 

15,44 

13,22 

Other countries . . • • 






TOTAL 

31,30* 

20,70 

77,82 

74,61 

74,05 

Total motor cars, etc,, and parte— 







71,50 

44,70 

1,40.90 

1,87,4.5 

1,89,83 

United Kingdom • 






United Stated of America • 

8,40 

60,43 

2,38,03 

1,60,48 

1,72,53 


(#0 

2,84 

16.32 

4,06 

5 05 

Italy • ••’**’ 




t 



:>,o i 

2,73 

9,30 

64 

1,18 

France •••**’* 







5,0 1 


1,80 

13,80 

27,10 

Germany ••-*"** 







M’. 

**(, 

0,63 

49 

10 

Belgium. 









10,30 

76,40 

60.45 

Canada .•*•**’ 






Other countries • 

1,20 

1,30 

7,sl 

mmMm 

■hi 

■ 

5.83 

Total 

1,00.04 

1,11,46 

1,70,13 




2)3._-Imports of h uidwauk, excluding cutlery, etc. 


(In thousands of liiipi es) 


Countries 

Pie-w,«r 

average 

Wai 

average 

Post war 
average 

1935 50 

1936-37 

United Kingdom. 

1,88,61 

1,50,00 

3,12,04 

1,04,02 

98,62 

United States of America . 

24,72 

(*0,27 

1,22,3a 

30,74 

25,73 

Japan . 

3,69 

46,68 

40.00 

35,62 

34,16 

Sweden . . 

2,37 

4,50 

13,03 

18,72 

15,42 

Germany . . 

,67,21 

3,70 

59,10 

1,08,38 

f 3,49 

S 3,71 

2,92 

... 

lineman ... 

Ciocboslovakia 

> 27,28 

2,23 

4,51 

4 1,03 

t 8,90 

53 

6,81 

Belgium . • * * 

3,58 

51 

2,74 

3,32 

2,96 

Other countries. 

7,15 

9,48 

18,99 

12,64 

9,50 

Total 

3 17,01 

2,79 t 4:i 

m 

| 8,26,76 

2.89,35 

* Average lor two yearn, 1012-13 ami 1913-14* 
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No, 24. —Imports op metals (excluding iron ani steel) 


(In thousand- of 1 upees) 


Articles iui> Couhteies 

I Pi c-war 
average 

War 

average 

Poat-war 

average 

1935-6 

1936 57 

Copper (excluding ore)— 

United Kingdom ..... 

Japan . 

Era nee ....... 

Oermnny ....... 

Belgium. 

Other countries. 

1,0 7,4 r, 
27,9<» 
12.93 
93,41 

1,68 

21,78 
30,21 
(.,37 
1,1 J 
no 

J,14,05 
8,31 
3,(>o 
20,20 
I, .2 
43,72 

34,31 

14,00 

2 

41,82 

3,21 

25,6,i 

22 07 
15, n f J 
12 
25 37 
1,20 
16,15 

iOTAL 

3,07,00 

70,71 

1,01,40 

1,36.92 

80,60 

TiJf— 

Straits Settlement* ..... 

United K mgdom ..... 

Other countries ..... 

4 i,r> i 

5,73 

1,M 

40,53 

2,7:; 

1 >35 

03,18 

4,12 

1,73 

74 00 
2,b3 
1,16 

57,07 

1,80 

54 

Total 

51,87 

44,61 

09,03 

77,79 

59,50 

ZlNt’-- 

Ihdfed Kingdom ..... 

lieLoum ....... 

Japan ....... 

Oermanv . 

Other countries ...... 

l 1,85 
0,75 

3,23 

28 

5,31 

12,0* 

21 

5,04 

21,00 

4,81 

50 

1,3" 

1,78 

5,53 

5,48 

11 

6,78 

34,00 

2 04 

12 63 
11 
2,26 
85,46 

i. 01 A! 

22, U 

22,80 

30,1b 

51,00 

53,39 

Leap (excluding ore)— 

United Kingdom . ... 

Oi her countries ..... 

lrt.oo 

1,12 

10.50 
10..>0 

14, *6 
4,74 

< 20 

94 

4,56 

75 

1 <U AI 

i8,n 

30,18 

10,80 

6,14 

5,31 

*i.n '.MNini- 

iTnilvd Kingdom .... 

(iernians ... ... 

United States of America .... 
Oth-r countrii s ..... 

l2jb 

1,20 

1,0» 

2,51 
1.1 . 
3,45 
| 8.GO 

23,8o 

ln,r. 

0,1 * 

18.o9 

14,82 

1 > 06 
18 
15,66 

<2,06 

15 62 

1, 7 
13,20 

Total 

21,45 

10,77 

67,90 

45,12 

43,44 

BbA'i-— 

United Kingdom ...... 

o Tm.inx ..... 

Other countries ...... 

<», Id 

1 . .8 
.1,01 

27,2s 

11,71 

30,51. 

1,0'». 12 
35,11 

41,8 1 

30,25 
57 >1 
47,03 

23/3 

50 10 
26,81 

Total 

11 ,0*; 

r , 8,58 

2,75,07 

1,34,20 

90,54 

OlHUlc METAl ^— 

United Kingdom ..... 

otiier countries ..... 

.i,o7 

11,27 

5.87 

18,27 

10,88 

15,75 

33,45 

11,97 
19,2, * 

Total 

21,41 

20,14 

2 ">,(}*> 

49,20 

31,26 

Total metals(om hiding ores and Iron and Steel). 

4,58,00 

2,77,88 

6,82.20 

4,S0,36 

3 72,04 
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No. 25. —Imports op sugar (excluding molasses and confectionery) 


(In hundred# of tone) 


COUNTRIES 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1085-86 

1986-37 

United Kingdom 




7 

4 

7 

23,4 

3 

Hungary . 




• • 


11,8 

. * 

• • 

Straits Settlements . 




1,7 

28,5 

7,5 

8 

1 

Hongkong .... 




4,4 

5,7 

0,5 

2 1 

3,1 

Mauritius and Dependencies 




128,8 

56,7 

25,0 


• • 

Java ..... 




453,0 

807.2 

882,8 

1*60,4 

16,0 

Japan . 




2 

5,7 

4 

4,8 

G 

Belgium .... 




1 


4,4 

8 


Other countries 




44,6 

*8,1 

40 

19,9 

4,0 


Total 

• 

633,5 

472,3 

443,5 

! 

201,2 

i 

23,1 


No. 26. —Imports of mineral oils. 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


OoVKTniBS 

Prewar 

aveiagc 

\\ ar 

average 

Post-war 

ascragc 

1935-86 

1980-37 

United States of America . 


. 

2,19,60 

2,54,31 

4,81,84 

96,70 

93,08 

Borneo 


- 

53,70 

02,34 

1,24,31 

50,20 

46,12 

Iran 

• 


4,09 

31,11 

1,08,48 

2,12,96 

2,04,50 

Straits Settlements • • . 



15.52 

18,84 

29,15 

5,25 

14,27 

United Kingdom 



22,31 

20.13 

83,21 

30,53 

81,20 

Sumatra 



11,78 

3,78 

2,22 

17,02 

53,21 

Germany 



17,89 

3,48 

0,87 

11,17 

20,45 

U.S. 8. It. 



19,80 

54 

2,88 

Y 1,&S22 

1,20,92 

Georgia . • 

• 


— 

— 

11,92* 

\) 

Other countries • • • 

• 


7,10 

1,77 

1,98 

3 90 

Si f|0 


Total 

8,72,03 

4,02.30 

8,02,86 

5,02,04 

5,92,78 


No. 27. —Imports of cement. 


(In hundreds of tons) 


Countries 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1985-36 

1936-87 

United Kingdom 

. 

. 

. 


108,0 

60,7 

94,2 

47,4 

38,4 

Japan 

. 

. 

• 


•• 

14,8 

6,6 

9,6 

8,3 

Hongkong 

. 


- 


2,2 

7,8 

8,6 

- 


Italy 

. . ' . 

• 

- 


1.8 

7 

9 

1 

1 

Other countries 

• • 

• 

- 


18,8 

2.9 

13,6 

1.7 

8.8 



Total 

• 

130,3 

95,4 

118,9 

58,8 

50,6 


•Average of three years from 1021-22 to 1023-24. 
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No* 28.—Exports of raw jute, 


(In thousands oT bales) 


Countries 

Pre-war 

average 

War 
a vorage 

Post-war 

average 


wm 

United Kingdom. 

1,691 

1,295 

952 

930 

1,056 

Other parts of the British Empire 

1 

8 

5 

37 

35 

Total British Empire 

1,003 

1,303 

957 

907 

1,091 

United States of Vmerica ..... 

5.*15 

523 

483 

445 

494 

Franco 

tilS 

198 

357 

421 

479 

Italy ........ 

013 

215 

ISO 

275 

423 

Brazil. 

15 

GO 

79 

111 

113 

Japan ........ 

17 

30 

60 

i 32 

198 

Belgium ........ 


1 

J7J 

312 

390 

Spain. 

122 

172 

132 

235 

96 

Germany ........ 

920 

.‘it 

586 

851 

750 

Austria. 

| 250 

13 

n 

i 12 

9 

Hungary ........ 

*“ 

t 9 

11 

Other countries . .... 

86 

44 

92 

500 

531 

Total Foreign Countries 

2,580 

1,296 

2,145 

3,353 

3,502 

** For orders ’* cargo** ..... 

~ ~~ 




2 

Total 

4,281 

2,599 

,3.1 (’2 

4,320 

4,595 


No. 2 ').—Production, mill consumption and pypouts or imv jute. 


(In lakhs rf bales) 


! 

Production 

M ill 

consumption 
.1 uly -.1 uno 

Exports 
Ju»> —June 

Berm > July 

-Juno 











1913-1 4 








• 

89 

4.* 


101 1-15 









101 

19 

..0 

1915-10 









73 

nS 

M 

191 (VI7 









83 

57 

2 s 

1917-18 









89 

54 

1* 

1918-19 









70 

51 

22 

1919-20 









85 

52 

34 

1920-2 L 









59 

50 

23 

1921-22 









40 

44 

i 1 

192*2-23 








* 

54 

47 

2'» 

1923-24 









84 

51 

3s 

i 924-25 









81 

57 

39 

1925-26 









80 

1 55 

30 

1926-27 









121 

55 

4 > 

1927-23 









102 

58 

49 

1928-29 









99 

60 

49 

1929-30 









103 

64 

45 

1930-31 









112 

46 

34 

1931-35 









55 

43 

31 

1932-83 








# 

71 

44 

35 

1933-34 









80 

43 

43 

1934-35 









85 

46 

44 

1935-36 









i 72 

50 

41 

1936-37 









96 

61 

49 


No. 30 


A. —Exports or 


JUTE 


GUNNY' BAGS 


AND CLOTH. 


Bag 


s—H essian. 


Countries 


United Kingdom . 
Australia 

United States of America 
Argentine Republic 
Other countries 


Total (all countries) 


(In lakh* of b&ns) 



Average of 

3 war y^ars 
1910-17 
to 

1918-19 

Post-Will 
average 

1935-36 

193G-J7 


2,523 

113 

868 

4S2 


77 

108 

98 

103 

# 

323 

311 

161 

158 


84 

16 

1 

l 


1,120 

370 

494 

688 

• 

4,127 

981 

1,122 | 

1,437 
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No. 30-A. —Exports of jute gunny bags and cloth— could , 


(In laklv* of bag-.) 


UOUNTUlltH 

Average 
of o war 
years 
1010-17 
to 

ms~if> 

Pod-war 

i.VU'.l _0 

1035-30 

1930 37 

flniteo Mngnoiu ....... 

Ah-omMi. 

Japan . 

French linio-t !, ma ..... 

Java . ... . 

flailed f.i’dis uf Atpi lica ... 

Chile . * 

Peru. | ] 

CuKa . * * 

0‘ ln.r co. n f ii' * . . . , . ] 

Tout (Aif’i»f.Mats ?) 

1UZ 

033 

l.u 

180 

2J3 

hj 

•I.."* 

51 

210 

on 

3T> 

4i(» 

1M« 

\ IS 
iiU.i 
■ >l 

1.171 

145 

551 

100 

198 

130 

3 

51 

08 

183 

1 93-a 

3.407 

231 

l.H7 

2 SO 

2j(i 

200 

0 

hi 

<9 

192 

2,11.0 

j 

| 4,237 


; *LOTf! — llESSl W\ 


{ In i,il hs o: \ aid s' 





A> era; ' 
m W ' l 
ICil* 

1910-17 
to 

j 

r< 

a\i J <ll!“ 

1937-30 

1030 - 3 : 

United l\ hcuom .... 
banada .... 



I, * >7 


790 

1,247 

Australia .... 



"'Ll 

5< is 

*"0» 

M'l | 

Unhed stales of 4m< rlca 



1,0 u 
i,»2 i 
4., 

! s,sr v 

1.7v» 

“ ' k 

Argevtin* (bpullfc 

Urugiii'i .... 



i,i .<» 

2 - 
681 

JO 8'-8 
29-; 1 

Other eountrhfe .... 


* 

1,209 


1.017 

rorAi4 (Am. Con st tins) j 

11.407 

liVJt.K 

11 H*:i | 

| 16,71(> 


(’loi n—S ackin'!,'. 


(In Jakir of y ir<N; 


CotINTRILK 

Average 
of 3 war 
j ears 

1916-17 

to 

191s-19 

Post-war 

average 

1935-36 

1936-27 

UomhI Kingdom « , 

Australia . . . * ‘ ' 

tfi/ded St*(tfs of America . . . ! * 

Argentine hepubllc , 

(doe; count lies 

11)3 

74 

29 

42 

55 

3 13 
52 
328 

r.« 

46 

61 

27 

19 

63 

189 

9 3 
23 

IS 

1 64 

196 

Tot it. (At.l Coins tries) 

803 

395 

359~ 

38ft" 


Note.—A verage of three war 
noasiao guany bag*and cloth was 


^ lhlfh-lh, is given, as the distinction between sacking and 
made in the Sea-borne T rude Returns from 1st April, 1010. h 
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No. 30-B. —Exports of jute gunny rags and cloth 


('OUR TRIGS 


„ „ BAGS 

Bulled ?v Higdon. 

Europe (ux(f‘j*t ii.': \ iut-‘d Ki'Mlom) 
Krv|.1, ... 

ScmjUi A»ru*:i (hn lot io ’ 111»i*/1.■ m} 

E.«st Attu.1 (nit lu iui^ 

Audi.ilm and .V\> 7 ,i A'v \i 
J«»\ a 

Jftp.lli 

F?U Eilst (l V ( | ’Till/ J il V< t 1 ill] ,f ip.l- ) 

Nonf !■ Arm Ji<’ 

<’< idi (J A uii 11 t and \). ,f ' nde ^ 

OVi i uo'Mitri 


I o "A ! i \i J (MrKTRil 


’1 H 


Guii* i I • > 

F 19,id i 

An ti iii» 

lin.t: .! 1 . „ \ 

Ar , ' ,ii 

< w i ■' If" 


'i * u vi * ' 11 Cm is m.f 


Pro-wtt r 
av* rape 

\1 .11 
'7 i 

l*«M -T\ ,,,' 
asrrajv 

5 ,a r .-ue 

1939-37 

A(>. (l.iiJi • 

A\>. (KikJi J 

.V«. (i ilvd ) 

V» (j :hs) 

\ > tFlih*;- 

301 

i 

n 

613 

to ; 

2i>(. 


2‘, ) 

-Til 

’{9 , 

1 19 

3,*- 

It, > 

23 > 

209 

i I*f 

‘2J . 

I , , 

24 9 

&H 

i. > 


1 1 J 

1 

o 

l«2n 

7..7 

7 jo 

74% 

f) . i 

i:*'» 

2<" 

_>»> , 

130 

J 1 '”. 

:i. 

‘ 1 

F 

19/ 

'.ft 


4’ 

1 

771 

V 1 

r»i 

- » 

I”' 

179 

2°4 

i a i 

1229 

j‘« 

•4 

301 

7'fl 

71 r 

<v7 

71 i 

~h.. 

VM 

t (. r * 

F‘. * 

1 W 

6 97 1 

A .1 


. <E 

\ ,-•* 

i A u 

tit i* 

('.-id 

/) Vm 

* 1 . 1 h* > 

ll'l ' 


1 * 

7 . 1 

1 8 7 


.i 1 

1 

p 

711 
20 .. ! 

"‘‘49 

( ( i 


> 

o 

10,1011 

17:, i 

1 ’ < . 

i,' 

1,9: ,1 

•j \ 57 

i 

i 

i . 

■- 

f“4 

1 ,3 32 




- 


‘.7 • 1 

i .■ i ; 

/ , . . it 

| 1 r ' 3 

.7 -'99 


No. ‘>1.— I'aioit^ (*!•• r vu i.i(io\. 

‘ 1 ! ui n3, Mi lbs, i 


C'lSiIl Of 

1 ’n u i f 
ui ra 

\\,>r 
>\ la « 

( . .r 

a S' M»' 

l'. 35 36 

1 '30 37 

i 1 mini 1\ In.'tl'-m . .... 

1 ‘2 

313 

1 ‘3 

459 

001 

O'.lu r p o'* «>t 4 h k l.nti >U l.mjOTr 

30 

2 ! 

!‘< 

i*2 

u 

Total Tlrtti-li f.mpiii 

i;.2 

293 

Hi ' 

403 

015 

,l.V]».Ui . ...... 

1,013 

1 373 

1 . E 

1,7*19 

2.426 

m * « a * » • # 

23; 

2 4 » 

203 

154 

10ii 

J'r.uuv .... ... 

109 

93 

-I 

It 0 | 

160 

Cloi .a (uu'lu* nv c i l.onRkoiiR, t*t.r 1 

21 

4 > 

2'- 1 ' 

io‘< j 

72 

Bi-lRinm ........ 

•j;, 

1 « 

317 

22.1 

an 

i'jmin 

tiurrnauy ........ 

>0 

U 

ol 

63 

20 

3 . L 

9 *«♦ 

19 

-IW 

2 15 

AuHtru(/f> ....... 

10. 



,, 


< dtu*r count lieu ...... 


*11 

M 

184 

’*250 

Tot<i 1 l-’oiui^u Fountue. 


! 2* *7 


‘3,92 » 

8,627 

“ For orders M cargoes 

~~ 

— 

— 

Hi 

20 

f l ill AJU 

2,407 

2,(90 

3. "17 

■SB 

4 26b 


(a) FtktiruH prior to 1921-22 lolaU* to AiJt>iri«i-liiiii«'ur\ 
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No. 32 -A.—Exports of cotton twist and yarn, 


(In thousands of lbs.) 


Countries 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1935-36 

1936-87 

China ...... 



109,953 

110,284 

02,731 


208 

Ecvpt . 



2,183 

5,458 

4,720 

435 

645 

Struts Sottlc'UM'iifs 



4.111 

4,1 ii 

2,727 

1,274 

1,897 

Iran. 



2,030 

2,077 

2,723 

8 

* p 

Slam .. 



so:, 

023 

1,183 

531 

890 

United Kingdom 



6S3 

1,210 

471 

182 

150 

Arabia oUm r f Jiiui M.jsKnt 



144 

1,001 

71 

139 

169 

Othur uouutriuH .... 



13,133 

8,323 

7,313 

7,099 

9,178 

Total (All OottntiueO 

* 

102,844 

120,080 

82,100 

9,668 

12,137 


No. 32 -B.—Exports of cotton twist and yarn by counts. 


(In frhou-'.tii'R of lbs.) 


Aiiucn.s 

Pro war 
n\« ragi 
tor two 

\e.Us 

1012- j { 

ami 

1013- 1 4 

A\.»» 

avei.igc 

Pied-war 
a\er.u»-‘ 

1035-36 

1086-87 

Nos. i to 2o 

190,130 

121,007 

70,310 

0,21 > 

■HM 

„ 21 10 41*. 

1,38 1 

1,271 

2,303 

f h4 


Abo\* No 40 . 


170 

I/O 


■ 

Two-foMs (doubles) .... 



0,7^2 

97 

1 IOI 

UiHji-oMfied dusenjitions ..... 

123 

511 

2, .00 

112 

■ m 

Totai 

200,070 

129,08.» 

82,100 

0,058 

■ 


No. 33. —Exports op Indian (sbky and coloured cotton pieceooods. 


( a ) Grey (unbleached). 

On thou^.ind-. of yards) 


COTTNUtlKS 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

]\e,t-war 

average 

1986-80 

1986*87 

Iran. 

Iraq • . 

Straits Settlements ...... 

Aden and Jk'iK'mlenciea ..... 

Kenya Colony and Zanzibar and Pemba . . 

Ceyfon ‘. 

Portuguese Fast Africa ..... 

Other countries. 

4,009 
9,083 
<107 
7,63(1 
4,158 
175 
4,014 
10,172 

0,S20 

9,537 

1,008 

21,82s 

8,020 

533 

5,200 

17,052 

8,117 

8,313 

033 

<5,235 

7 292 
’.101 
4,437 
11,607 

75 

52 

044 

493 

208 

315 

2,084 

4,936 

“ 2*3 

1,109 

277 

869 

218 

2,592 

18,646 

Total (All Oouwtmisf.) 

47,411 

74,570 

42,315 

8,867 

28,229 


( b ) Coloured, printed or dyed. 


Iran ........ 

Iraq* . . 

Straits Settlements ...... 

Aden and Be pendencies. 

Kenya Colony and Zanzibar and Pemba 

Ceylon. 

Poringu<*se Fast Africa ..... 

Other countri* s. 

3,289 

2,757 

13,244 

2,534 

1,206 
9,330 
060 
9,355 

21,421 

12,188 

16,319 

3,147 

2,503 

0,618 

618 

14,563 

21,321 

20,486 

20,150 

4,346 

3,830 

16,409 

1,978 

20,703 

0,022 

1,805 

6,597 

1,577 

1,090 

18,431 

863 

22,176 

12,205 

2,869 

10,123 

2,105 

1,245 

28,311 

1,283 

20,622 

total (All Countries) 

42,384 

80,877 

121,243 

61,060 

73,763 


• 3'f mires prior to 1921-22 relate to Turkey, Asiatic. 
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No. 34. —Exports of Indian tea 


(In l hour amis oi Us ) 


COUUTJU Eh 

Pre-war 

average 

\\ nr 

average 

Post-war 
aver »ge 

1986-56 

1036-27 

BRITISH Empire 






United Kingdom ...... 

Canada ........ 

Australia ..... . 

Ceylon . 

Egypt (c) . ... 

Iraq (a) . 

Cftpe <»i flood Hope ...... 

Other British Possessions ... 

194,481 
10,1 or, 
8,978 
4,162 

1,209 

110 
2,028 

252 , 33 s 

10,06.2 

8,.r>.*; 

4,4'U 

1,918 

1,131 

2,h00 

279,777 

10,105 

5,758 

3,107 

2,072 

2,382 

806 

2,520 

275,006 

12,782 

1.866 

3,196 

5,012 

260,071- 

14,928 

1,084 

2,575 

4,011 

Total British Empire 

221,169 

270,912 

206,501: 

299,802 

278,025 

Iraq (a) . 

Egypt (e) ... . 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics ... 
Russia ...... 

United States of America . 

Gluua (exclusive of ill oulvong, etc ) . 

'I nrkey, Asi.if w lb) . 

Iran. 

Chile ....... 

Other countries . . . 

1 - 
wl 

~ “ -- 

18,300 
0,3 10 
6,2 10 
.1,000 
1,406 
1,73.5 
2,67 i 

4 

5, >r>7 

2.0U 
2,115 
i, 400 

Oil 

474 

976 

6,880 

”.113 

1 811 
96 
2,147 

402 

276 

1,007 

tTscs 

” 315 
10,502 

6 

1,554 

’] >t,il Fot\ ije. ( oui'tre t> 


. 18.773 

l 1 ."70 

18,341 

23,111 

“ l'or oid* i" ” eaigoer. . 

— 


1 — 


102 

TOJ’AI 

2m,.p*7 

mm 

| 82!. 109 

412,706 

801,8:. s 


No* 35- A.—Exports of si'.kds. 


Linseed. 


(fn immli* <is ot tons) 


CouNrniEB 

Pro-war 
av<. ram* 

W <ir 

a\i i.ige 

1’ost-war 
.n. ragi 

l‘> 5-86 

1 i'30-31 

United Kingdom 



H 

205, » 

141,9 

90,1 

217,5 

Flame 



■nil 

25,8 

42,9 

7,6 

7,6 

It.ilv 



20,6 

I 0,0 

10,1 

6,7 

7 

Belgium 



07,8 

4,9 

2 1,1 

3,0 

2 

Hernia nv . 




29 » 

**,,2 

8,4 

23,9 

Australia . 



l.o 

1 1,1 

11,1 

9,7 

18,; 

Other countries . 

a . 


12,2 

7,0 

12,9 

38,0 

37,7 


41 For ordera * 

' cargoes 

— 

— 

— 


1 



Total 

379,0 

27o,4 


104,7 

290,0 


Rape. 


United Kingdom ...... 

25,8 

50,5 

40,7 

*-,6 

0,4 

France*. 

68,5 

19,0 

17,0 

3,3 

7,1 

Italy ........ 

7,1 

0,0 

20,0 

2 

,>,0 

Belgium ........ 

"8,0 

5,4 

50,6 

1,0 

2,0 

Cormany ........ 

68,2 

1,0 

38,4 

4,7 

8 

Other count nos .... 

10,0 

7,0 

21,2 

7,8 

0,4 

44 For orders ” cargoes 

— 

— 

— 


5,7 

Total 

272/7 

90,7 

205,8 

19,0 

37,0 


(o) Shown as a foreign country from 19*27-28. 
(6) Figures prior to 1921-22 include Traa. 

(c) Shown as a foreign country from 1928-24, 
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No. 35-A,— Exports of seeds— contd, 
Sesamum (Til or Jinjili). 


(Id hundreds of tons) 


Countries 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1985-36 

1036*87 

France . 

• # 





43,1 

15,7 

7,6 


1 

Itftlv 






13,0 

4,1 

8,7 


4,8 

IVIgi.un . 


. 




2(1,2 


2,1 

,, 

M 

Austria (a) 


, , 




20,2 

8 

8 

• • 

. . 

Oilier oomitnc- 


* 




f 0,8 

10,9 

8,4 

1,8 

9,8 




Total 

• 

119,3 

32,6 

27,6 

1,8 

14,2 


Groundnut. 


Fra ru o 




169,1 

h7,:> 

126,8 

140,7 

102,9 

Unit* d Ku/,“ iUmj 




I..) 

8,3 

13,3 

02,4 

91,0 

Pelgm.e .... 




i v. 

0 

14.0 

9,2 

20,5 

itiviv .... 




1 

2,9 

i 4.6 

17.8 

02.0 

(JeiUD.ru ...» 




7,4 

8 

3 3 2 

71,3 

84,5 

Nethciiamw , , 




1 


7,3 

95,2 

128,8 

01‘iff 




17, 5 

* ’l *>,0 

7,0 

36,0 

29,3 

** For ordoi * ” cargoes 


* 

• 

— 

— 

— 

3 r >4,5 



'1 OTAI. 

* 

-- ,,7N 

1J '>,7 

195,2 

412/- 

730,5 


< ’mtjon. 


laiitt 1 b mgdom ...... 

■I 

i (,') 

mm 

— 

HH9 

Other C HTutritN ...... 

■p^ 

* t, 

I 9 

■ 


'J < I II. 

mm 

1 "i 

;^|j| 

■ 

| 


V \fciTOi;. 


U'Jltfil IvJMCdoU . . t 

l f nit««} M„it ^ 01 Afuoiira . 

Ih'lgi'ULi ....... 

Franc e ..... 

Italy ....... 

other cctiHri <- . 

** Foi orders ” cargoes . . . . 

Tot w 


<* 

;;\i 

10 5 

22 4 

£0,5 

,s 

14,7 

I 87 

4,0 

1,7 

7 

1 1 

4, J 

7 

3,0 

7 

; i,s 

8,8 

11,6 

6,5 

0 

7,1 

4,3 

6,7 

1,4 

* 

4,0 

1,8 

11,0 

9,3 

1 

,u 

88,8 

48,3 

I 0;i,o 

‘ 

43,1 


.No. 35 -B.—Shares of pblnpiial countries in the total value 

OF EXPORTS OF SEEDS. 

(lu thousands of Rupees) 


Countries 

Pro-war 

nvrap* 

\t nr 
average 

Pmt-var 

average 

1035-36 

3086-67 

Cn ted innsdorri . ... 

OUm r pait*. 1 lie Ilrile-ft Kmjure 

Franc* . 

IV I'MUl 1 

Italy . . 

Germany ........ 

Au-tria (/;) . 

OOier 1' f- i r o f‘( entree 

" For orders ** cargoes. 

5,0773 
3“ ,29 
7,11,59 

4.4 4,19 
1,12,81 

3.4 >,51 
78,08 

1,41,08 

0,31,83 

09,05 

3,24.57 

25,90 

64,84 

17,57 

5,49 

74,47 

8 V ‘ 

2,56,74 

43,49 

2,67,83 

23,20 

48,45 

1,81,20 

2,61,99 

5,15,45 

70,50 

6,06,88 

54,08 

1,27,00 

1,00,81 

8,88,78 

2,67,48 


on I jgures prior to 1921-22 represent Austria-Hungary. 
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No. 36 .—Exports of Rioe not in the husk, 


(In thousands of tons) 


Countries. 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1935-86 

1980-37 

British Empire— 


mm 

|§g^ 




United Kingdom. 


$&&&- ’-Si 

325 

Oft 

50 

53 

Ceylon. 



328 

311 

421 

42S 

Hongkong. 


13 

3 

50 

5 

14 

Straits Settlements .... 


3<M 

201 

170 

138 

101 

Mauri this. 


50 

50 

50 

65 

50 

Egypt (a). 


r» i 

17 

3ft 

— 

- 

Other parts of the British Empire . 


it::* 

110 

122 

214 

235 

Total British lSmpIjc 

• 

1,044 

1,094 

835 

880 

941 

Foreign countries— 





72 


China (exclusive ot Hongkong, etc.) . 


13 

0 

08 

17 

Uertnanv ...... 


3 1 

23 

*207 

79 

54 

Egypt (a). 


— 

— 

— 

14 

9 

Japan ....... 


123 

3*2 

r >2 

0 

48 

Netherlands. 


210 

‘21 

31 

70 

40 

Turkey, Asiatic. 


OL 

31 

J 

.. 

1 

Arabia. 


K > 

n 

47 

47 

49 

.lava ....... 


108 

S2 

/ P 

4 

1 

Sumatra 


l‘» 

33 

33 

75 

47 

Oti»r*L Foreign t’oiinlncs . 


8ft,) 

3 D2 

113 

188 

152 

}',)( if TV»r rt i.ni •’’ouni ries 

• 

i,r, 

’> )I 

i*27 

508 

424 

" For order. " cargoes . 


— 

J- 

T _ 

_--_ 

92 

T.«pal 


J 3 l'. 

1,0 

1.C.2 

1,394 

1 157 

No. 37. 

T .1 

- l'j 

xpnnT.s or \\ 1 1 j 

\ I . 








(In thmjs <») 

id-* <0 ton?) 

i'OUNTKIK‘1 

iv*- 

h .* r 

a 1 ! m, - 

!" *. * *u;tr 
a\ <'t.>; T o 

1 «J3 1-80 

1 

1930-37 

Bninsu Empire - 



- 




United Kingdom ... 



‘UO 

ini 

7 

203 

Egypt (a) 


5 

"(W 

') 

— 

— 

OUu;r parts of tlm itr» f hd) unpliv 


?, 


2 

o 

3 

Total BiirKh Empiie 


902 

030 

113 

0 

200 

Foreign Countries— 







Frame • . . . 


100 

si 

18 

*• 

.. 

Italy • . 


31 

02 

11 


• • 

Belgium •••.„. 


138 

0 

16 

•• ! 

1 

Germany 


10 


8 


9 

Egypt (a) . 


— 

— 

— 

-- 

• • 

Other Foreign Countries 


22 

mm 


1 

2 

Total Foreign Countries 




64 

1 

12 

" For orders *’ cargoes • 


■bh 

— 

1 


13 

Total ( All Countries) 

‘ 

1,308 

807 

237 

10 

231 


(a) Shown as a foreign country from 1928-24. 
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No. 38. —Exports of Lao. 

(la owtt.) 


cotmraiuB 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Poet-war 

average 

1986*36 

1086*87 

Shellac— 










United Kingdom ♦ 

. 




70,423 

65,023 

75,618 

44,452 

144,042 

United States of America 





164,381 

190,587 

238,516 

86,662 

156,288 

Germany • 





60,568 

4,051 

11,076 

28,466 

40,516 

France . 





18,887 

9,372 

8,810 

0,199 

12,861 

Japan . . 





3,562 

11,850 

10,392 

64,101 

67,443 

Canada 





37 

691 

2,112 

3,087 

6,200 

Australia 





1,763 

2,008 

2,876 

4,681 

4,082 

Other countries . . 





28,290 

17,130 

12,038 

68,184 

54,600 



Total 

• 

350,341 

300,671 

855,937 

284,632 

496,040 

Button lao — 










United Kingdom . • 

. 

• 

. 

• 

20,181 

6,029 

8,832 

18,178 

19,921 

United States of America 

. 

. 

* 

* 

2,089 

1,342 

3,002 

2,896 

3,333 

Other countries • 

• 

• 

• 

* 

11,880 

2,134 

2,192 

8,305 

9,961 



Total 


34,756 

‘ 9,505 

14,086 

20,878 

33,215 

Seed lao (Total oxports) 

. 

, 

. 

. 

0,718 

15,006 

5,705 

125," 12 

261,822 

Stick lac (Total exports) 

• 

» 

. 

. 

5,375 

2,728 

1,500 

7,270 

4,007 

Other kinds (Total exports) 

• 

• 

• 


28,131 

10,811 

38,903 

40,664 

37,320 

Total (all kinds) 

• 

434,351 

845,376 

416,251 

487,681 

833,904 


No. 3D.—Exports of Indigo. 


(Ia cwte.) 


COUNTBIBS 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1986-86 

1936-87 

United Kingdom • • . 



8,888 

14,455 

012 

08 

27 

United StAtee of America . 



1,154 

6,548 

22 



®?ypt. 



2,016 

8,788 

2,340 

81 

107 

Iran. 



1,083 

1,173 

860 

.. 

.. 

Japan . 



427 

8,851 

7,876 

24 

16 

Turkey, Asiatic (a) . 



3,145 

886 

840 

3 

• • 

Iraq. 



— 

— 

742 

6 

14 

Other countries . * . 

* • 


4,177 

1,214 

107 

180 

315 


Total 

* 

15,390 

31,415 

13,307 

350 

478 


(a) Figures prior to 1621*22 include Iraq. 
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No. 40. —Exports op Opium. 

(Ia thousands at Rupees) 


Countries 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1985-86 

1930-87 

Frenoh Indo-China 

, 




29,07 

73,50 

70,96 



Java .... 

. 




52,26 

45,90 

55,60 

,, 


Japan .... 

. 




9,79 

30,21 

18,86 

.. 


8iam .... 

. 




18,84 

35,28 

43,65 

• , 


Straits Settlements . . 

. 




1,48,74 

8,12 

3,20 



Hongkong 





4,1%52 

12,99 

9,88 

, , 


Other countries 


• 

• 


3,21,95 

10,20 

24,90 

1 




Total 



2,17,35 

2,33,05 

j .. 

•• 


Note.—T his table excludes opium exported on Government account. 


No. 41 .—Exports op Hides and Skins. 


Countries 


Raw hides— 

United Kingdom 
United States of America 
Italy . 

8paln 

France , 

Belgium 
Germany 
Netherlands . 

Austria * 

Hungary 
Other oo unifies 


British Empire . 
Foreign Countries . 

For orders ” car goes . 

Total 


Raw skins — 

United States of America 
United Kingdom 
France 

Other countries 


British Empire 
Foreign Countries 

Total 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

§ni 

1935-80 

1980-37 

30,57 

1,09,41 

59,90 

14,70 

28,01 

68,70 

1,05,15 

85,53 

1,91 

4,88 

83,85 

1,44,99 

52,25 

12,57 

9,12 

46,85 

20,64 

26,23 

5,86 

89 

8,27 

9,06 

5,19 

4,86 

4,10 

7,07 

93 

3,61 

1,41 

1,06 

2,43,48 

24,99 

75,37 

87,92 

44,04 

10,54 

96 

3,73 

4,30 

3,18 

j 1,28,77 

9,96 

{ ,. 44 

•• 

1 

22,90 

18,51 

29,07 

29,11 

38,10 

34,15 

1,16,46 

08,41 

15,18 

28,61 

6,22,97 

3,88,14 

2,73,57 

96,99 

1,04,28 

— 

— 

-i 


50 

0,57,12 

5,04,60 

3,41,98 

1,12,17 

1,33,39 

2,79,90 

3,93,36 

4,79,94 

1,73,88 

1,55,68 

25,75 

38,91 

50,41 

70,89 

88,44 

25.CL 

_ 21,90 

28,46 

6,20 

17,17 

41,93 

28,17 

42,89 

41,94 

40,07 

' 

32,04 

57,54 

68,73 

87,88 

1,00,98 

3,40,95 

4,24,80 

5,32,97 

2,10,58 

2,00,43 

3,72,99 

4,82,34 

| 6,01,70 

2,07,91 

3,01,36 
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No. 41. —Exports op Hides and Skins— oontd . 


(In thousands of Rupees) 


COUNTlllEb 

Pre-war 

average 

War 

average 

Post-war 

average 

1085-36 

1986-87 

hri'i ,ed and tanned hides— 








UniteJ Kingdom • 



1,52,48 

4,37,88 

2,90,50 

2,21,51 

8,06,89 

Other countries • . • 

* 

• 

4,19 

1,80 

28,80 

7,55 

11,18 

'rota! British Umpire » 


• 

1,5:1,41 

4,38,93 

3,02,82 

2.22,74 

3,07,74 

„ Foreign (Vmntries 

• 

• 

3,23 

81 

J<>,54 

M2 

0,83 

a tla st) Tot at. 

* 

1,50,67 

4,39,74 

3,19,36 

■9 

3,17,57 

ironed arid tanned skins— 



■■ 



MHH 


United Kingdom • 




l.t'4,57 

2,13.81 


8,21,51 

United Mat,*a of America 

, , 

. 

■Su m 

i*vS,(i2 

2 4,74 


2,16 

Jjiniin ..... 


* 

1*2,79 

11,82 

36,21 

20,20 

£2/2 

Oilier 0 omitrics 

• 

* 

> 

5,94 

17,81 ! 

0,45 

10,04 

Total Tilli<h Umpire . 



2,11,15 

2 92/5 

j, 0 - 

2,04.49 

3 24/, l 

! or igu Countries 

. 

• 

..».w 

7 2,00 

l «/r V 

2b,-,2 

11,8 9 

OaASi) Total 

• 


2,74,9 i 

■ »0 

2.31,1! 

3,56,53 


No. 'I:?.—Exro’.’LN < 0 ? .\1 yno oki * 

(fn th iimu'Js of tons ) 


rorNRii» 

: 0 <ti 

••V. 1 i/r 

\\ .«r 

HUM <D,> 

Po II 

i.> 5 5 : 0 

I 136-87 

U LllU ii 1 in; cl! t . . . 


• 

19,; 

:;J0 

: 

ill? 

216 

t/iTmAlK . 


* 

7 


* 

17 

35 

M' IhClU i* 



19 



15 

19 

fie lg* urn j • • • • 



1..!) 

15 

191 

72 

98 

Pfii IIUO « • • • • t 



97 

*17 

10 3 

119 

87 

Itilv .... 



0 

12 

J2 

10 

1 

Japan 



4 

Ul 

2 


3 28 

United 8iaU*„ of Vaieriea . 



132 

48 

<n 

106 

87 

Otlu'i C'j»ntii f »s 



2 

1 

1 

13 

26 


Total 


607 

471 

OH 

729 

677 


No. 4 0. —Percentage of expouts of certain principal crops to total 

PRODUCTION. 



Pre-war 

nwiage 

War 

average 

Pos t-v ar 
average 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Rice 




• 

9 

r> 

mt 

5 

4 

W! 0.it 




• 

14 

i> 


01 

*> 

Tea 





96 

89 

95 

79 

77 

Colton, ^uv • 





56 

51 

61 

5 7 

68 

Julo, r,uv • 





51 

31 

48 

60 

53 

Ll»-«*».| . 





73 

03 

59 

43 

71 

Rape and Mu* turd 





23 

8 

19 

2 

4 

Sesaimim 




• 

25 

8 

6 


3 

Groundnuts 




• 

35 

12 

19 


20 

Indigo . , . 



* 


40 

41 

mu 

mm 

(a) 


(a) Not available. 
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No. 44.— Imports and exports of Gold, Silver and Currency Note3. 
























IlfF0BT8 AND EaI'OBTS OF GOLD, SILVER AND CURHENCf NoiES— COTltd. 



















Bahrein Islands 
























No. 44 *—Imports and Exports or Gold, Silver and Currency Notes —concld 
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>ot recorded prior to 1922-22. 'The i gores for post-war average in columns 4 and 9 repreflent average f >r two vears, 1922-28 and 1923-24. 



















No. 45 .—Nbt imports op Gold, Silver and Currency Notes in each montii op the year 1936-37. 
















^♦ote.—T he quinquennial average figures are Inserted only for comparative purposes. The progressive total of additions to stock (Item 9) and net progressive absorption 
(item 10) are calculated on the annual figures and are not based on these averages. Item 9 is the sum of the yearly figures In Item 5 and item IP, the sum of the yearly 
figures in item 8. 

(9) Fteurpt are fcr calendar year ending 31st December. (b) Excludes gold Imported and exported on behalf of the Bank of England. *Xet exports. 

t Represents gold held as part erf the Assets of the Issue Department in India of the Reserve Bank of India and the amount held on Government Account In Mints and Treasuries. 









No. 48.—Declared value per unit op Principal Imported arti cles . 


A&T10LJE8 

Per 

pre-war 

average 

1984-85 

l u S5 36 

1936-37 





B * 

P 

It a />. 

H a. p 

It a. 

p. 

1. Sugar, IS D. 8. and above 



Cwt. 

0 14 

4 

4 11 8 

4 9 6 

5 2 

8 

Molasses .... 



M 

2 3 

7 

10 1 

•• 

•• 


2, Other article? of food aud drina— 










(a) Liquors— 










Alo, beer and porter 



I4a» 

1 5 

7 

1 15 7 

2 0 4 

2 0 

5 

Spirit—Brandy 



„ 

7 15 

0 

15 9 1 

15 6 10 

15 14 

2 

„ VVhlBky . 




6 8 

2 

16 9 0 

16 12 1 

16 15 

9 

„ present In drugs 



„ 

17 0 

3 

80 9 10 

29 4 6 

28 15 10 

( b ) Provisions— 










Biscuits and cakes 



lb. 

0 7 

3 

0 9 U 

0 9 6 

0 9 

0 

Farinaceous and patent foods 


1 

cwt. 

14 14 

2 

18 4 5 

19 3 8 

19 0 

7 

Milk, condensed 



lb. 

0 4 

6 

1 3 10 

0 2 4 

0 8 

8 

Canned provisions 

. 

! 

Cwt. 

4(i 10 

3 

31 15 5 

32 8 7 

30 3 

1 

(e) Spice*— 










Beteinuta .... 

. 


lb. 

0 l 

4 

0 12 

0 1 1 

“ 1 

£ 

Cloves «... 

. 


,, 

0 * 

2 

0 5 8 

0 4 6 

0 5 

7 

(<B Other articles— 










Sait 



I on 

14 8 

6 

13 12 8 

14 9 5 

15 13 

3 

3. Oils- 










kerosene r 



(■Hi. 

0 <1 

6 

0 6 1 

0 5 5 

«) 5 

D 

4. 1 extile, i otton— 










(Cotton yarn 



Hi 

o i 4 


0 14 7 

0 Ih 4 

0 14 

4 

n goods, grev 



Vd 

0 2 

8 

0 2 1 

0 2 i 

o 2 

1 

•» „ white 



»• 

0 2 

9 

0 3 1 

0 S 0 

! 0 3 

3 

it # , coloured . 

. 


tt 

0 3 

3 

0 3 3 

0 2 11 

0 * 

1 

i, handkerchiefs and shawls 



No 

0 8 

6 

0 16 

0 13 

I 0 1 

; 

6 

5* Other textile*— 










(a) Silk, raw . 

. 


h>. 

4 9 

1 

2 9& 

2 io a 

8 4 

2 

tt goGds, mixed • 

. 


Vd. 

0 12 

tt 

0 8 10 

0 7 lr> 

0 8 

8 

,♦ pjttcegoodf 

. 


t» 

0 11 

2 

0 6 0 

€ 5 3 

0 6 

0 

,;> woo?—* 










„ plecegoods . • 

. 

. 

Yd. 

0 14 

tt 

16 8 

1 8 8 

1 8 

9 

„ shawls 

• 

• 

Xio. 

2 7 

9 

2 14 0 

2 4 8 

2 0 

9 

6. Apparel— 










Boots and shoes • . 

• 

• 

Pair 

2 7 

2 

0 18 1 

0 16 10 

1 4 

0 

7. Metals and manufactures — 










Copper, wrought . . . 

• 

• 

Cwt. 

51 12 

1 

28 9 4 

28 5 9 

30 13 

0 

Iron, bars and channel , » 

• 

• 

Ton 

118 4 

2 

283 11 7 

221 6 7 

229 7 

7 

tm 


m 
















No. 4 $.—Declared value per unit op Principal Imported articles— 

continued 


Ahtioi.cs 

Per 

Pre-war 

average 

1984-86 

1936-86 

1986-87 

7 • Metals and manufactures— eontd. 
Iron or Htcel— 

Beams, etc. 



Ton 

fi a. 

115 5 

?>• 

6 

fi a. p. 

106 10 4 

fi n. p. 

118 11 9 

fi «. p. 

118 15 0 

Nalls, etc. . . • 




fl 

205 1 

6 

268 14 9 

251 1 8 

263 9 11 

Pipes, etc. . 




»l 

150 10 

9 

488 10 10 

501 8 10 

467 18 0 

Kails, chairs, etc. • 




Cwt. 

3 11 

0 

7 0 8 

4 16 11 

5 11 

Sheets, galvanised • 




Ton 

192 0 

1 

188 8 0 

177 8 4 

170 8 6 

,, tinned • 




•$ 

236 15 

1 

804 5 2 

812 10 6 

398 8 7 

„ not galvanised . 




*» 

130 6 

0 

186 6 2 

129 14 10 

185 14 3 

Tabes .... 

a 



„ 

231 8 

4 

264 2 11 

179 16 11 

197 1 7 

Steel, bars 

• 



»» 

99 7 

7 

109 18 8 

113 4 11 

132 10 7 

Tin, block, eto. • 

a 

• 


Cwt 

138 4 

5 

151 15 2 

146 6 8 

188 9 6 

8, Animals and other raw and manufactured 
articles— 

(a) Animals, horses .... 

No. 

455 fl 

3 

766 7 8 

823 2 3 

604 0 0 

(&) Fruits, coconuts 




»» 

O 0 

10 

0 0 7 

0 0 8 

0 0 9 

(a) Brags, substances— 
Aniline • * * 




lb. 

0 12 

4 

— 

— 

— 

Alizarine • 




M 

0 7 

a 

0 10 11 

0 10 » 

0 10 3 

(d) Chemicals— 

Sodium carbonate 




Cwt. 

4 1 

6 

6 7 7 

mm 

4 11 

(s) Brags, medicines— 
Quinine salts . • 




lb. 

9 11 

11 

24 1 0 

HH 

28 6 8 

(/) Tobacco manufactures— 
Cigarettes . 





3 0 

9 

3 9 10 

3 6 1 

3 7 0 

(o) Gum a and resins • 


a 


Cwt. 

15 13 

9 

18 10 7 

13 4 9 

12 8 9 

(h) Flax- 

Canvas • • 


• 

a 

Yd. 

0 8 

9 

0 12 6 

o ir> 6 

0 14 H 

Piece goods . 


# 


! M 

0 5 

8 

0 9 9 

0 11 2 

0 9 4 

(i) Coal .... 



• 

Ton 

17 5 

tl 

16 2 7 

16 16 6 

16 1 8 

(j) Other raw materials— 
Tallow and steartne . 




Cwt. 

28 5 

1 

16 8 7 

19 0 8 

17 6 0 

(A) Other manufactured articles— 









(4) Arms, etc.—* 










Gunpowder • . 




Jb. 

0 11 

7 

0 10 9 

0 10 6 

0 10 o 

(it) Glass and glassware— 
Beads . 


a 


Cwt. 

85 9 

1 

68 12 7 

68 5 10 

64 4 H 

Sheet and plate 


a 


Sq.ft. 

— 


0 16 

0 13 

0 18 

(in) Faints and colours 


a 


Cwt. 

16 1 

2 

20 18 0 

21 10 11 

20 8 10 

(it) Printing paper • 


a 

a 

fi 

12 8 

3 

9 14 6 

9 7 7 

8 12 6 

(v) Soap . . 


a 

• 

•> 

19 11 

7 

30 9 0 

57 9 4 

66 6 U 

(t>t) Umbrellas . 


a 

a 

No. 

1 l 

1 

o » 

0 8 0 

0 8 7 

( vii) Building materials- 
Firebricks . 

• 



*> 

0 1 

6 

0 2 H 

0 3 10 

0 8 U 

Cement • • 

• 


* 

Cwt. 

2 0 

5 

1 12 8 

1 18 11 

1 18 9 

Pitch and tar 

• 

• 

a 

M 

4 1 

4 

8 6 9 

8 7 4 

8 12 11 
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No. 49.— Deolabkp value pu unit of Principal Exported articles. 


AMtmat 



Per 

Pre-war 

average 

1984-36 

1985-86 

1930-37 

1. Food grains—cereals— 





a *. p. 

U a. p. 

It a . p. 

H a. p. 

Rice (not in the husk) 

. 

, 

. 

Cwt. 

6 6 8 

8 3 11 

8 14 10 

8 25 7 

Wheat . 

• 

- 

. 

. 

» 

6 6 6 

4 13 r» 

4 lj 1 

4 8 6 

„ floor . 

• 

. 

. 

. 

•> 

7 14 8 

6 3 9 

6 2 10 

6 14 0 

Barley . 

* 

• • 

• 

• 

•» 

4 4 2 

8 4 8 

3 0 5 

3 4 6 

*. Food grains— 










False • 

• 

* • 

• 

• 

Cwt. 

4 1 4 

4 11 0 

4 10 3 

4 3 10 

8. Tee . 

. 

. 

. 

. 

lb. 

0 7 1 

0 9 11 

0 10 2 

0 10 7 

Coffee. 

4. Other ertlelee of food end drink— 

• 

• 

Cwt. 

64 0 4 

51 9 8 

47 0 2 

39 11 7 

(o) Spices— 










Pepper . 

• 

• 

. 

• 

lb. 

0 4 8 

0 4 9 

0 4 2 

0 3 0 

Chllhee . 

. 

• 

. 

. 


0 2 4 

0 2 6 

0 16 

o i ii 

(b) Other articles— 










Gbi 

6. Seeds, oIIb and oilcakes— 

• 

• 

• 

n 

0 9 0 

0 8 2 

O 8 1U 

0 8 7 

Seeds— 










Castor . 

. 




Cwt. 

7 6 2 

5 14 4 

6 14 11 

7 4 11 

Copra . 





»* 

17 16 7 

17 0 4 

18 6 2 j 

19 15 l 

Cotton 





n 

3 12 0 

3 11 

; 

3 i 7 

2 12 7 

Groundnut . 





>i 

8 6 1 

6 12 9 

8 10 

8 * 11 

Linseed 





*» 

10 8 8 

6 4 7 

e li 2 

7 5 11 

Bapeeeed 





•I 

7 9 8 

6 11 10 

6 12 6 

7 2 1 

Sesamona 





» 

10 6 6 

8 18 11 

10 6 0 

9 8 10 

Oils— 










Castor . 


, 

. 

. 

n 

1 6 10 

17 4 

18 4 

18 2 

Coeonnt 

. 

« 


. 


1 12 8 

10 4 

15 1 

19 6 

Olteakes . 

• 

• * 

• 

• 

Cwt. 

3 12 8 

2 18 4 

3 0 5 

3 6 1 

d. Textile*, Jute— 










Jote, raw , 

. 

. 

, 


Ton 

290 7 4 

144 7 6 

177 U 6 

180 0 1 

Gunny hags . 

• 

* 

. 

. 

No. 

0 4 6 

0 3 il 

0 3 10 

0 3 5 

H cloth . 

* 

• 


• 

Yd. 

0 19 

0 18 

0 1 7 

0 16 

? Textiles, Cotton— 










Cotton, raw . 

. 

. 

. 

. 

Cwt. 

88 11 3 

28 0 6 

27 18 5 

29 2 t 

» yarn . 

. 

. 


, 

fb. 

0 7 11 

0 7 10 

0 7 9 

0 7 9 

•» ptcce-foode, grey 

. 

. 

Yd. 

0 2 6 

0 7 " 

0 3 3 

0 2 10 

» H 

ookmred . 

* 

• 

•> 

0 6 0 

0 5 1 

0 4 9 

0 4 7 


2 56 


22 













No. 49. —Declared value per unit op Principal Exported articles— 

continued 


Articles 

Per 

Pre-war 

average 

1984-36 

1086-30 

1986-87 






n 

a. 

P- 

H a. p. 

B a 


& a. 


8. Other textiles—' 













Wool, row . • • 

# 

• 

• 

lb. 

0 

7 

10 

0 6 0 

O 6 

10 

0 8 10 

8. Hides and skme— 













Hides, raw . 

. 

* 

. 

Cwt. 

06 

4 

1 

24 8 10 

24 11 

8 

27 8 

1 

„ tanned 


• 

* 

„ 

85 

10 

10 

80 14 7 

81 10 

8 

88 11 

7 

Skins, mw . 

. 

. 

- 

•9 

08 

0 

6 

00 12 8 

70 4 

0 

80 0 

2 

„ tanned • 

• 

• 

• 

- 

196 

12 

3 

247 18 10 

281 15 

4 

238 0 

8 

10. Metals and Ores— 













Manganese ©re 

• 

• 

• 

Top 

10 

4 

0 

17 7 11 

18 2 

7 

19 6 10 

11. Other raw and manufactured articles— 











(a) Dyeing substances— 













IndlfcO . 

. 

. 

. 

Cwt. 

191 

0 

0 

190 0 1 

180 14 

10 

160 3 

8 

Myrobalans 

• 

• 

• 


4 

4 

5 

8 8 6 

3 2 

& 

£ 15 

1 

(b) Ohendca's— 













Saltpetre 

• 

♦ 

• 

tf 

11 

7 

« 

7 15 8 

7 9 

6 

6 14 

3 

(e) Drugs, medicines, etc,— 












Tobacco— 













Unmanufactmed 




lb 

0 

1 

IO 

0 4 8 

O 4 

11 

0 4 

11 

Cigars . . • 




,, 

D 

18 

7 

1 3 6 

1 0 

1 

l 5 

5 

Opium . . • 




Cwt 

1,015 

10 

10 

3,213 14 8 

.. 


.. 


id) Hemp, raw 




»» 

18 

12 

0 

8 14 11 

9 0 

2 

0 0 

1 

(e) Lac, shell 




„ 

! 54 

1 

9 

61 12 10 

86 0 

1 

80 11 

8 

</) Coal 




Ton 

0 

IS 

7 

0 6 2 

8 9 

9 

8 1 

5 

(g) Manures — Bones 





09 

i 

0 

9 

65 7 8 

69 11 

8 

70 11 

4 

(A) Other raw materials— 





| 








Rubber, raw 

. 



Cot. 

i 86 

15 

fi 

81 L,J> 

32 6 

9 

40 4 

2 

Coir, unmanufactured 

• 

. 

. 

„ 

10 

11 

0 

0 0 2 

8 10 

6 

8 7 

1 

Mloa .... 

* 

• 

• 

•• 

72 

15 

0 

00 1 6 

50 1 

7 

62 6 

0 

(1) Other manufactured articles— 












Candles 


. 

. 

lb. 

0 

4 

6 

0 4 0 

0 4 

0 

0 4 

0 

Paraffin wax 

• 

• 

• 

Cwt 

02 

7 

1 

20 10 0 

1 

2l 1 

7 

21 1 

1 

It, Building materials— 




. 









Teakwood . • 

• 

___ 

• 

e. Ton 

155 12 

1 

200 11 10 

101 18 

8 

210 0 U 
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No. 61.-— Prices of cotton, raw and Index Numbers of cotton, baw and 

cloth in Liverpool. 

[Compiled from F. W. Tatter sail* 8 Cotton Trade Review) 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August • 

September 

October , 

November 

December 

January . 
February 

March . 



Prices of cotton, 
raw American 
Middling 
(Pence per lb.) 

Index Numbers 
(July, 1914-100)* 

Cotton, raw 
American 

Cloth 



1936 










r 3. 


a 

6*50 

98 

111 




9 . 


* 

6*57 

99 

111 

• 

# 


17 . 



6*58 

99 

111 




24 . 



6*02 

99 

111 




1 • 



0*40 

97 

111 




8 . 



0*46 

97 

111 

♦ 



15 . 



6*50 

99 

112 




22 . 



6*57 

99 

112 




,29 . 



6*04 

100 

112 




' 4 . 



6*68 

100 

112 




M2 . 



6*82 

102 

112 

• 

e 

• 

19 . 



7-00 

105 

113 




[ 26 . 



7 18 

108 

113 




r 3. 



7*18 

108 

113 




10 . 



7*58 

114 

115 

• 

• 

< 

17 . 



7*47 

112 

115 




24 . 



7*33 

110 

115 




,31 . 



7*10 

107 

116 




7 . 



702 

105 

116 


a 

. \ 

14 . 



0-92 

104 

114 



3 

21 . 



0-74 

101 

113 




.28 . 



6*70 

101 

113 



( 4 . 



6*70 

101 

113 



I 

Mi . 



0-99 

105 

114 


• 

e ^ 

18 . 



0*98 

105 

115 



< 

.25 . 



0-73 

101 

114 




r ^ . 



7 02 

105 

116 




9 . 



0*80 

103 

116 

* 



16 . 



0*99 

105 

116 




23 . 



0-96 

104 

116 




>.30 . 



6*81 

102 

116 



/ 

6 . 



692 

104 

118 

• 

• 

e 

i«. 



0*71 

101 

118 



1 

20 . 



6*76 

102 

118 



( 

.27 . 



6*72 

101 

118 




” 4 . 



0*81 

102 

118 




11 . 



6*93 

104 

118 

♦ 

• 


18 . 



6*88 

103 

119 




24 . 



7*01 

100 

121 




,31 . 



7*10 

107 

122 



1937 









✓ 

8 . 



7*11 

♦96 

*116 



\ 

15 . 



7*20 

97 

117 

• 

• 

• ^ 

22 . 



7*16 

96 

119 



( 

29 . 



7*34 

99 

120 




5 „ 



7*30 

98 

121 



\ 

12 . 



7*28 

98 

121 

• 

• 

•} 

19 . 



7*22 

97 

121 



( 

26 . 



7*41 

100 

121 




5 . 



7*70 

104 

124 



\ 

12 . 


e 

7*94 

107 

126 

♦ 

• 

• ■J 

19 . 



7*88 

106 

127 




25 , 


• 

7-95 

107 

127 


♦Basis—100 as Average price, 1930, since January 1937, 

269 


24 






Twmmmm 


Articles 


1918-14 

198445 

1985*80 


1986-87 

1937 


April 

July 

October 

January 

April 

Jaly 

October 

January 

April 

July 

October 

January 

April 

July 

October 

January 

April 




a a. p. 

& A. P. 

H A, P. 

11 A. P. 

a a. i 

It A, P. 

ft A. P, 

ft A, P. 

ft A.P. 

ft A.P 

ft A. P 

ft A. P. 

11 a, r. 

ft A. P, 

K A, P. 

ll i r 

ft a r. 

Tea-Bale Average* (Calcutta)- 



















Assam. 

Lb, 

0 7 8 

0 810 

0 711 

0 710 

010 4 

01011 

0 9 8 

0 8 8 

0 8 2 

on 4 

010 4 

010 0 

0 9 9 

011 5 

010 4 

01011 

0 10 IF 

Gacbar . 

„ 

0 8 4 

0 6 9 

0 8 9 

0 7 1 

0 010 

o 9 e 

0 8 9 

0 7 7 

0 8 0 

0 6 2 

0 9 1 

(1 0 4 

0 9 4 

0 9 5 

0 9 3 

0 o 9 

0 10 6 

Bylhet. 

21 

0 8 8 

0 6 0 

0 8 0 

0 7 0 

0 910 

0 9 8 

0 8 8 

O 7 5 

0 8 1 

0 8 2 

0 811 

0 9 4 

0 9 1 

0 9 5 

0 9 3 

(1 9 7 

010 5 

Darjeeling . , , . 

»> 

0 8 9 

011 7 

0 911 

010 6 

01210 

01211 

O 9 8 

012 2 

013 S 

0 811 

010 8 

01211 

012 1 

01211 

010 8 

014 8 

0 13 5 

Dooms . . , , 


0 7 6 

0 711 

0 7 B 

0 7 8 

010 9 

010 0 

O 810 

O 8 0 

0 810 

0 9 4 

0 9 4 

0 9 9 

010 0 

010 o 

1) 9 8 

DIO 1 

011 4 

Toni . . . . 

„ 

0 7 0 

0 7 2 

0 7 0 

0 7 2 

010 0 

0 910 

O 8 8 

0 7 7 

0 8 3 

II 8 2 

0 9 0 

0 9 4 

(I 9 7 

(i 0 7 

0 9 3 

U ll 10 

1) 10 30 

Chittagong . . . , 

„ 


0 (10 

0 6 8 

0 7 0 

.. 

0 9 I 

0 8 6 

0 7 5 

.. 

0 6 3 

0 9 2 

0 810 

0 810 

0 0 3 

0 9 0 

0 9 8 

UlO 4 

All other places • 


0 511 

0 6 9 

0 8 10 

0 0 8 

0 9 7 

0 9 2 

0 8 4 

0 010 

0 7 5 

.. 

0 8 8 

0 810 

0 8 8 

0 811 

0 8 9 

0 U 9 

1)11 3 

GnnuLAniuoi. 

„ 

0 710 

0 710 

0 7 7 

0 7 7 

011 0 

010 3 

0 811 

O 8 0 

010 0 

0 9 4 

0 9 8 

0 910 

0)0 8 

010 3 

011 0 

n ID 0 

(111 9 

Bale average for tea eoM for In- 

n 


|# 



0 5 2 

0 5 8 

0 5 0 

0 5 7 

0 5 9 

0 5 1 

0 5 0 

0 5 3 

(l 5 0 

0 5 0 

1) 4 II 

,1 410 

0 5 7 

ternal consumption, 

Jute raw- 







(m) 




(«) 

(m) 

(m) 

(») 

(w) 

M 

M 

8 « 0 

(») 

Jat and Dlit,L.R.’i (European) 

(Calcutta), 

Maund 

'* 

(/) 



5 0 0 

412 0 

414 0 

0 ( 0 

8 8 0 

7 8 0 

514 0 

714 0 

710 ft 

71) (1 
(?) 

7 2 0 

7 8 () 


Firsts (Calcutta) . . . 


(/) 

(f) 

(/) 












n o o 

400 lbs. 

59 0 0 

69 0 0 

88.0 0 

85 8 l) 

2812 0 

24 2 0 

24 8 0 

31 8 0 

3112 0 

36 0 0 

91 0 0 

38 0 0 

3412 (i 

3012 0 

30 4 ll 

34 4 0 

Lightnings(Calcutta) . . 


t (9) 

54 0 0 


(?) 

76 0 0 

(?) 

73 0 0 

25 8 0 

21 4 0 

21 8 0 

26 8 0 

27 0 0 

32 0 0 

27 0 l) 

35 8 0 

38 0 0 

(j) 

28 4 II 

28 6 ll 

32 1 0 

00 4 o 

Jnt e manufactures- 















(J) 




11. Twills, 21*11)8.44x2111,6xfi 

100 bags 

34 0 0 

33 8 0 

41 0 0 

37 4 0 

24 0 0 

2810 0 

24 2 0 

2412 0 

2415 0 

25 5 0 

22 0 0 

22 0 0 

2011 II 

ID 7 0 

111 S a 

21 7 0 

24 0 1! 

(Calcutta), 


















Hessian Cloth 8-os, 40'(Calcutta) 

100 yds. 

1214 0 

13 0 0 

16 8 0 

1314 0 

9 13 0 

8 0 0 

810 0 

9 1 0 

9 6 0 

10 0 0 

711 (1 

8 2 0 

7 8 0 

7 8 0 

7 1 0 

71(1 0 

0 4 l) 

Hessian Cloth 10j.oi. 40' (Cal* 

M 

17 0 0 

17 0 0 

2110 0 

17 0 0 

1211 0 

1015 0 

U 2 0 

1118 0 

1111 0 

12 1 0 

10 0 II 

10 4 0 

912 0 

910 0 

0 0 II 

10 0 l) 

11 2 il 

cutta), 
















Cotton, raw, 11 G F. G,, Hroacli 
(Bombay). 

Candy (784 lbs,) 

317 n 0 

287 ft 0 

•• 

292 0 0 

198 0 0 

205 12 0 

206 8 O 

242 4 O 

224 0 0 

237 12 0 

216 0 0 

222 12 0 

197 0 0 

224 0 0 

221 0 0 

229 ll 0 

250 0 0 

Cotton yarn (Indian) - 


(«) 

0 7 Ij 

(#) 

0 610} 

(a) 

0 7 3 

(8) 

0 0 9 














Twist, No. JOJs (Bombay) 

lb, 

0 5 0 

0 5 3 

0 5 8 

0 6 0 

0 5 5 

0 510 

0 5 7 

I) 5 9 

1) 5 6 

II 5 7 

0 5 7 

0 510 

0 6 4 

,i No. 20i (Bombay) 


1) 8 3 

0 8 1} 

0 8 6 

0 710J 

0 0 6 

0 7 0 

O 7 0 

0 8 2 

0 7 7 

0 8 1 

1) 710 

0 7 9 

0 7 6 

0 7 8 

0 7 4 

0 7 6 

0 8 1 

Oottonjfttn(laijiorte4)TwiitNo.40s 

(bouibay), 

- 

012 4 

012 3 

012 6 

012 4 

Oil If 

010 9f 

0 9 0 

012 0 

011 0 

010 0 

010 6 

(») 

Oil 6f 

(») 

010 Uf 

(») 

(111 5 

<*) 

012 3 

(«) 

013 6 

ml 

013 9 

(Wton plafegooda (TndianV- 


(8) 

(8) 

(5) 

(5) 








0 910 





0 10 1 

Loiigi'lotlis (standard quality) 

I( 

► 011) 9 

010 9 

OH) 3 

Oil) 0 

010 8 

010 9 

Oil) 6 

010 6 

010 2 

0 911 

0 9 9 

0 9 8 

0 9 7 

0 0 8 

0 ‘1 s 

W'xWlvds.D lbs, (Bombay), 


(a) 

e) 

(«) 

(e) 


(1) 





0 8 5 






Domestics 85 ' x 40 yds. 1211 k 

„ 

0 Id 6 

010 3 

010 0 

0 0 9 


„ 

0 10 3 

0 8 8 

0 8 7 

0 8 0 

0 8 7 

1) 8 2 

0 8 1 

0 8 1 

0 8 3 

(1 X 3 

(Hombay). 


« 

(fl 

(4) 

(4) 














Chadars 50' x fl yds 21 lbs. 

„ 

010 3 

Old 3 

010 0 

0 9 9 

010 0 

010 3 

010 8 

010 2 

010 2 

0 911 

0 10 0 


0 9 8 



,, 

II 0 9 

(Bombay). 

















Cotton plemmods (Imported)- 


(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 






11 4 0 

13 (1 0 

12 6 0 


12 0 0 


12 14 0 

1214 II 

II.K.White shirtings' 1,500. 
32733' x 42 yds, (Bombay) 

Piece 

10 6 0 
(?) 

If) 5 0 
(?) 

Ill 8 0 
(?) 

10 3 0 
(?) 

12 0 0 

12 2 0 

1210 O 

13 0 0 

12 4 0 

12 4 (l 

12 8 0 

Japanese Grey siilrtings"BowA 

f| 

512 0 

512 t) 

513 0 

511 0 

910 0 

9 9 0 

9 8 0 

9 8 0 

815 0 

812 6 

8 9 0 

8 8 0 

8 7 0 

8 0 0 

811 0 

10 2 fl 

10 2 1) 

arrow" 44’x 40 yda,l Bombay) 
C. K, White mulls, 49* x 20 yds, 
No, 66880 (Bomba}), 

Kto"* 

■ 

(O 4 

5 o 8 

w 

5 1 0 

. W 

5 1 0 

0 

5 1 0 

5 2 0 

5 2 0 

5 4 0 

5 4 0 

5 4 0 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 

5 2 0 

5 2 0 

5 0 0 

5 ll (1 

5 6 0 

Big Mills specials (Bmgoon) . 

Small Hills speclali( Rangoon) . 

100 baskets of 

75 lbs each. 

330 0 0 

332 8 0 

317 8 0 

200 0 0 1 

188 8 0 : 

176 0 0 i 

120 0 0 

107 8 0 

107 8 0 

187 8 0 

227 8 0 : 

197 8 ft 

SOI 8 0 i 

no o o i 

110 0 0 1 

117 0 0 I 

122 8 0 i 

200 0 0 

240 0 0 

337 8 0 

340 0 0 

330 0 0 

302 8 0 1 

187 0 0 

189 0 0 i 

!3( 3 O 

177- 8 0 

115 0 0 

144 0 0 

231 0 0 1 

119 8 0 i 

121 0 II I 

120 0 0 S 

134 0 0 

Bceta, No, 1 (Calcutta) . , 

B. Md. 

6 (I 0 

614 0 

7 0 0 

6 8 0 

811 0 

8 a 0 

814 0 

Al. 

4 4 0 

4 4 0 

4 4 0 

(i) 

5 0 Of 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 

5 8 0 

IJ) 

4 8 II 

314 0 

BalUm, No. 1 (Calcutta). . 


5 7 0 

0 4 0 

514 0 

5 8 0 

.1. 

(A) 

818 0 

(« 

818 0 

,'7. 

.'7. 

(A) 

812 0 

(A) 

8 7 0 

,17. 

(A) 

814 0 

(*1 

4 2 0 

(A) 

4 5 0 

(A) 

810 0 

(A) 

314 0 







mmmmm 

mmmmm 



_ 

- 

- 

. 

. 


JL_ 

., 


Hon,—The flRines lepwent (be maximum pdeei la the lint week of each month, but whete quotations are not available for that week, for the nearest period. The blanki Indicate that no quotations were available. 

• April prices rslate to the first sale la toe each peat. FtoiM4*85 the ptionnlate to teaiioM with export right, 

(a) Yam, lOe. £h 

(t) loagelolh 80'x874 yds, 8 lbs (8) JdlBedGroap. 

(l) T'Cloths, 18' xS4 yds,, i lbs, <& 

8 Sft 5t ’ * # *“•» H lbi (Jk) Bhlpeat quality. 

(() Jat and WatJ’s (European), 
pet Crop. 

) I*elotbJ0 , x2tydi.,«!be. 


fftevised, 


(«} HomtaD. 

(/) Group • 




III ou AM lUB.t v 1W» 

(m) Jat and Dtst. S's (Soropean). 
(») 842* Japanese Grey Ian,"! 


Five Sun ”, 


287 










No. 52.— Statistics or Maritime freights from Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Madras and Rangoon to London, 

Marseilles, .Intwerp, Hamburg and Japan. 


1987 

April 

o o© o o o © • 

i»NNCO®(NNOOOON*! ^ • • • •I' oPt* O© © 'S'©* ©* ©» 

HHr<,-ir<rt a * * • ■ • -Si* +5 r-t w- «-• 

•-* HH r* 04 r-l *H N 

January 

'3«Bee»a»o>a»coeQQO<Qg2^ © oo o o o o o 

; :; :g 5 sa 5 s “ S3 S ° 

(^hNhhhhhHWNNJH^ «-l ’-'iH rH M r* (M 

© 

October 

^eeaaoaesnooo^^ o ©o © o «o eo © 

Hf-r-ri rlrtrl C • • • • r-i 45 h 3 w 

o iH O *-< »H tH tH 

July 
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Indian Ska and Land Customs Revenue (excluding Salt Revenue). 
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Indian Sea and Land Customs Revenue (excluding Salt Revenue)_ conoid . 
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No. 54.—CUSTOMS TARIFF 


Reprint of the First and Second Schedules appended to the Indian Tariff Act, 
1934 (as in operation on 1st May, 1937) showing the rates* of Customs 
duties leviable on goods imported into and exported from British India. 

The First Schedule.—Import Tariff. 






Preferential rate of duty 
if the article is the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

Ho. 


Nature of 
duty. 


duce or manufacture of 

of 

Name of article. 

Standard rate of duty. 



protective 


The United 

A British 

rates of 
duty. 








Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Section i. 

Live Animals and Product* of the Animal Kingdom . 


1 

Animals, living, all sorts 

.. 

Free 

.. 

.. 

2 

Bacon and Ham, not 
canned or bottled. 

lie venue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 



Fish, not otherwise speci¬ 
fied. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

- 

9(1) 

Fish, salted, wet . . 

Revenue 

Such rate or rates of 
duty not exceeding 
one rupee per In¬ 
dian maund of 82? 
lbs. avoirdupois 
weight as the Gov¬ 
ernor General In 
Council may, by 
notification in the 
Gazette of India , 
from time to time 
prescribe f, plus 
tii per cent ad 
valorem. 


• » 

3(2) 

Fish, salted, dry • 

Preferential 

revenue. 

Rs. 3-8 per cwt. 

•• 

Re. 1-8 per 
cwfc. 

8(3) 

Fish, unsalted, dry 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

8(4) 

Fishmaws, including sln- 
gally and sozille and 
sharkflns. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 

4 

Butter, Cheese and Ghee 

Revenue 

| 

2 o per cent ad 
valorem. 

•* 

•• 

40) 

Milk, condensed or pre¬ 
served, including milk 
cream. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

| 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•* 

5 

Coral, unprepared 

Revenue 

25 per cent od 
t alorem. 

•* 

•• 

5(1) 

CowrieB and Shells 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

- 

•• 

5(2) 

Ivory, unmanufactured . 

i 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


SECTION II, 


Products of the Vegetable Kingdom . 


8 

Plants, living, not other¬ 
wise specified. 

** 1 

Free 

•• 

•• 

( 

•U> 

Rubber stumps 

.. 

Free . . . 1 

.. 

*• 

.. 

7 

Vegetables, all sorts, fresb, 
dried, salted or pre¬ 
served, not otherwise 
specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent ad 
valorem . 


20 per cent 
ad valorem. 



9 Details regarding alterations in the statutory rates of doty made by Govern or-General in Connell In exercise 
of tbe powers vested in him and tariff values prescribed for curtain articles are available from the current issue^ 
of the “ Indian Customs Tariff 

t Tbe rate on tbe 1st January, 1987, and until further notice is annas 9* per maund of 82? Ibs. atoirdnpois, 
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No. 54.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued. 


II 




Preferential rate of duty 

If tiie article Is the pro- 

Duration 

m 


Nature of 
duty. 


duoe or manufacture of 

of 

Name of article. 

Standard rate of duty. 



proteottv* 
rates of 

The United 

▲ British 





duty. 





Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Sbotion II —contd. 

Product* of the Vegetable Kingdom—contd. 


8 

Fruits, all sorts, fresh, 
dried, salted or pre¬ 
served, not otherwise 
specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 


20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


80) 

Currants 

Be venue 

Be. 1-4 per owt. 

. 

.. 

.. 


9 

Coffee not otherwise 
specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

25 per cent ad 
valorem plu* one 
anna per pound. 

•• 

25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•* 

*0) 

Coffee, canned or bottled 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•* 

m 

Tea .... 

Preferential 

revenue. 

Five annas per pound 

•• 

Three annas 
per pound. 


9(8) 

The following Spices, 
namely:— 



i 

i 

i 



Cardamoms .cassia, cinna¬ 
mon, cloves, nutmegs 
and pepper- 
la) Unground . 

Preferential 

revenue. 

45 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 


87J per cent 
ad valorem , 

.. 

8(4) 

v&) Ground 

The following unground 
Spices, namely:— 

Be venue 

87$ per cent 
valorem. 

ad 

• * 

I 

• • 


Chillies, ginger and 
mace. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent 

! valorem. 

; 

ad 

•• 

22| per cent 
ad valorem. 

•* 

9(8) 

Betelnuts 

Preferential 

revenue. 

45 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 

- 

87| per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

8(9) 

Vanilla beans 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent 
valorem . 

ad 

- 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


10 

Grain and Pulse, not 
otherwise specified, In¬ 
cluding broken grains 
and pulse, but exclud¬ 
ing flour. 


Free 





10(8) 

Broken rice 

Protective 

Twelve annas per 
Indian maund of 
82} lbs. avoirdu¬ 
pois weight. 

•• 

•• 

March 

81st. 

1986. 

11 

Flour, not otherwise sped 
fled 

Bevenue 

25 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 

•• 

•• 

•• 

11(2) 

Sago flour . 

.. 

Free 

. 

.. 

.. 

., 

11 ( 9 ) 

Sago and Tapioca 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 

- 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

1114 ) 

Starch and farina . 

Revenue 

15 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 

*• 

•• 

*• 
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Ho. 54.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF — continued. 


—1 




Preferential rate of duty 


*» 

Name oi article. 

Katoreof 

duty* 

Standard rate of duty. 

if the article Is the pro¬ 
duce or manufacture of 

Duration 

of 

protective 
rates of 

The United 

A British 

1 




duty. 

1 

' 

; 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Sbotioh U—conoid. 


Products of the Vegetable Kingdom —oondd. 


IS 

Seeds, all sorts, not other¬ 
wise specified. 

Revenue 

25 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 


•* 


1*1) 

Oilseeds imported into 
British India by sea 
from the territories of 
any Prince or Chief in 
India. 


Free 





1*2) 

Oilseeds, non-essential, 
all sorts not otherwise 
specified, including 

copra or coconut ker¬ 
nel. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent 
valor evk. 

ad 


20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


1*8) 

Rubber seeds 

.. 

Free 

. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

1*4) 

Hops .... 

.. 

Free 

- 

.. 

• • 

.. 

1*6) 

Fodder, bran and pollards 

Revenue 

21 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 

•• 

•• 

** 

18 

Dyeing and Tanning Sub¬ 
stances, all sorts, not 
otherwise specified. 

Revenue 

25 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 

•• 

•• 


13(1) 

Barks for tanning 

.. 

Free 


-• 

• • 

-- 

18(2) 

Cutch and gambler, all 
sorts. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 

•• 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

18(3) 

Gums, Resins and Lac, all 
sorts not otherwise 
specified. 

Revenue 

25 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 

•• 

•• 


18(4) 

Gums, Arabic, Benjamin 
| (ras and cowrie) and 
Dammer (including 
unrefined batu) and 
rosin. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 


20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


18(6) 

Stick or Seed Lac . 

.. 

Free 

. 

.. 




Onium 

Revenue 

Rs. 30 per seer of SO 
tolas or 18} per 
rent ad valorem , 
whichever is high¬ 
er. 



* * 

18(7) 

Cinchona bark 

.. 

Free 

. 

.. 

.. 


14 

Canes and Rattans 

Revenue 

25 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 

•• 

•• 

- 


Section III. 

tatty Substances , Greases, Oils and Products of their Decomposition; prepared Alimentary Fate; Waxes uf 

Animal or Vegetable origin . 


lb 1 

: 

All sorts of Stearlne, wax, ] 
grease and animal fat 
not otherwise specified. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

• • 

• • 


i*i) 

Lard, not canned or 
bottled. 

Revenue 

: 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 


1*8) 

Beeswax 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent ad 
valorem . 


20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

1*8) 

Tallow 

•• 

Free 

•• 

•• 

•• 
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No. 54.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.-IMPORT TARIFF— continued, 






Preferential rate of duty 
if the article Is the pro* 

Duration 

Item 

No. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

dace or manufacture of 

of 

protective 

The United 

A British 

rates ot 
duty: 





Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Seotioh lll—eontd. 

Fatty Substances, Greases, Oils and Products of their Decomposition; prepared Alimentary Fats; Wans of 
Animal or Vegetable origin —oontd. 


*5 <♦) 

Fish oil, including whale 
oil, not otherwise speci¬ 
fied. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem . 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

• • 

»5(5) 

Fish oil aud whale oil, 
hardened or hydro¬ 
genated. 

Revenue 

Rs. 10 per cwt. 

•• 

•• 

46(«) 

Vegetable Non-essential 
oils not otherwise speci¬ 
fied. 

The following Vegetable 
Non-essential oils, 

namely, coconut, 

groundnut and linseed. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

85 per cent ad 
valorem. 

25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

45(7) 

Preferential 

revenue. 

85 per cent ad 
valorem. 

• • 

25 per oent 
ad valorem. 

15(8) 

Ail sorts or Animal oils 
not otherwise specified. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 


Section IV. 

Products of the Food-Preparing Industries; Beverages, Alcoholic Liquors and Vinegars; Tobacco. 


tfi 

Canned or l>ottled bacon, 
ham and lard. 

Revenue 

26 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

16(1) 

Fish, canned 

1'referential 
revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per eent 
ad valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


16(2) 

Isinglass, canned or 
bottled. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

- j 


17 

Sugar, excluding confec¬ 
tionery, 

t 

Protective 

The rate at w hieh ex¬ 
cise duty Ls for the 
time being leviable 
on suirar, other than 
Khandsarl or pal¬ 
myra sugar produced 
in British India* 
plus Rs. 7-4 por 
cwt. 



Mareh 

81st, 

1988. 

47(1) 

Molasses 

Revenue 

3J i per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

17(2) 

Confectionery 

Preferential 

revenue. 

50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

40 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

•• 

17(3) 

Sugar-caml v 

Revenue 

I Rs. 10-8 por ewt. , 




18 

Cocoa ami chocolate, of he; 
than confectionery. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 p f, r cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

*• 


19 

Biscuits, cakes, and fari¬ 
naceous and patent 
foods, canned or 
bottled. 

Revenue 

! 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

* * 

* • 

. 

20 

Vegetable products, jama, 
jellies, pickles, chutnies, 
sauces and condiments, 
canned or bottled. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

■ * 

* * 

* * 

20(1; 

Fruit juices 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

20 per eent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

20(2) 

I 

Fruits and Vegetables, 
canned or bottled. * 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem . 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 



• The rate of excise duty from the 28th February, 1087, and until further notice, on sugar, other than 
Kkandmri or palmyra sugar, produced in any factory in British India and either issued out of or used within 
the factory is B*. 2 per ewt. The rate of excise duty on Shandsari sugar produced in any factory In British 
India and issued out of such factory on or after the 28th February 1087, is Be. 1 per ewt. 
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No. 64.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF -continued. 


Item 

.No. 


Name of article. 


Nature of 
duty. 


Standard rate of duty. 


Preferential rate of duty 

if the article Is the pro- Duration 

duce or manufacture of of 


The United 
Kingdom. 


.. protective 

rates of 

A British duty 
Colony. 


Section IV — contd. 

Product* of the Food- Preparing Industries; Beverage *, Alcoholic Liquors and Vinegars; Tobacco — oontd. 


tl 

Canned or bottled provi¬ 
sions, not otherwise 
specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem . 

•• 

• • 

«<I> 

Provisions and Oilman’s 
Stores and Groceries, 
all sorts not otherwise 
specified. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem . 

• ■ 

• • 

• * 

*1(2) 

AU sorts of food not other¬ 
wise specified. 

Hevenue « 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 


•• 

22 

All sorts of driok not 
otherwise specified. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 



•• 


Ale and beer— 

(a) In barrels or other 
containers contain¬ 
ing 27 oz. or more. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

Re. I -2 per Imperial 
gallon. 

Fourteen 
annas per 
Imperial 
g&Hon. 


•• 


(ft) In bottles containing 
lees than 27 os. but 
not less than 20 or.. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

Three annas per 
bottle. 

Two annas 
and four 
pies per 
bottle. 

• * 

• • 


( c ) In bottles containing 
less than 13J oz. 
but not less than 10 
os. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

One anna and six 
pies per bottle. 

One anna 
and two 
plea per 
bottle. 


•• 


(d) In bottles containing 
less than 6f os. but 
not less than 5 oz. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

Nine pies per bottle 

Seven pies 
per bottle. 




(<•) in other containers . 

porter, cider and other 
fermented liquors 

except ale and beer— 

(a) In barrels or other 
containers contain- 
| fng 27 oz. or more. 

Preiercntlal 

revenue. 

Revenue 

Re. 1-8 per Imperial 
gallon. 

Fifteen annas per 
Imperial gallon. 

Re. 1-2-8 
per Imperial 
gallon. 

.. 



j <fc) In Ivottle, containing 
less than 27 oz. but 
not toss than 20 oz. 

Kevenue 

Two annas and six 
pies per bottle. 

1 




( e ) In bottles containing 
less than 131 oz. but 
not less than 10 o/.. 

Revenue 

One anna and 

three pies per 
bottle. 


•• 

•• 


(d) In bottles containing 
less than fl| oz. but 
not less than 5 oz. 

Revenue 

Soven and half pies 
per bottle. 

•• 

1 

I 

i 

•* 


(e ) In other containers . 

Revenue 

Re 1-4 per imperial 
gallon. 

Rs. 13*2 per Imperial 
gallon. 

.. 


.. 


Wines, not containing 
more than 42 per cent of 
proof spirit— 

(a) Champagne and 

other spaTkling 

wines. 

Revenue 

•• 

•• 

- 


(5) Other sorts . 

Revenue 

Rs. 7-8 per Imperial 
gallon. 

•• 
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No. 64.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued. 


Preferential rate of duty 
if the artlole la the pro* 
duoe or manufacture of 

Duration 

of 

The United 
Kingdom. 

A British 
Colony. 

'rates of 
duty. 


Name of article. 


Nature of 
duty. 


Standard rate of duty. 


Section IV—eontd. 


Product* oj the Food-Preparing Industries ; Beverages, Alcoholic Liquors and Vinegars ; 1 ohaoco — ooatd. 


22(4) 


82(5) 


Spirits (other than de¬ 
natured spirit)— 

(a) Brandy, gin, whisky 
and other sorts of 
spirits, not other¬ 
wise speclftod, in¬ 
cluding wines con¬ 
taining more than 
42 per cent of proof 
spirit. 

Revenue 

! 

Rs. 87-8 per Imperial 
gallon of the 
strength of Lon¬ 
don proof. 

•• 

•* 

•• 

(b ) Liqueurs, cordials, 
mixtures and other 
preparations con¬ 
taining spirit not 
otherwise speci¬ 

fied— 





: 

1 

(i) entered in such a 
manner ns to 
indicate that 
the strength 
la not to be 
tested. 

Revenue 

1 

Rs. 50 per Imperial 
gallon. 




(ii) not so entered 

Provided that— 
ia) the duty on any 
article included in 
this item shall iu no 
ease be leas than 
tho duty whieh, 
would be charged 
if the article were 
liable to a duty of 
25 per cent ad valo¬ 
rem ; 

Revenue 

Rs. 87-8 per Imperial 
gallon of the 
strength of Lon¬ 
don proof. 




(6) where, the unit of 
assessment is the 
Imperial gallon of 
the strength of Lon¬ 
don proof, the duty 
shall be increased 
or reduced in pro¬ 
portion as the 
strength is greater 
or less than Lon¬ 
don proof. 






8plrlts— 

(a) Bitters— 

(i) entered in such a 
manner as t<o 
indicate that 
the strength is 
to be test¬ 
ed. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

Rs. 50 per Imperial 
gallon. 

*• 

IU. 4 5 per 
Imperial 
gallon. 

- 

(11) not so entered . 

Preferential 

revenue. 

Rs. 87-8 per Imperial 
gallon of the 
strength of Lon¬ 
don proof. 


Rs. 38-12 per 
Imperial 
gallon of 
the strength 
of London 
proof. 
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No. 54.-THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued. 






Preferential rate of duty 
if the article la the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

JKou 

Name oi article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

duce or znanniaoture of 

of 

protective 

The United 

A British 

rates of 
duty. 









Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Section IV—contd. 


Produrit of the food-Preparing Industries; Beverages y Alcoholic liquors and Vinegars; Tobacco—e onkL 


«<•>- 

Spirits— eontd. 







(b) Drags and medicines 
containing spirit— 







(1) entered in such a 
manner as to 
indicate that 
the strength Is 
not to be test¬ 
ed. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

Re. 40 per Imperial 
gallon. 

Rs. 86 pir 
Imperial 
gallon. 

Ra. 86 per 
Imperial 
gallon. 


! 

: 

(11) not so entered . 

Preferential 

reveuue. 

Re. 29 per Imperial 
gallon of the 
strength of Lon¬ 
don proof. 

Rs. 26 per 
Imperial 
gallon of the 
strength of 
London 
proof. 

Rs. 26 per 
Imperial 
gallon of the 
strength of 
London 
proof. 



(c) Perfumed spirits 

Preferential 

revenue. 

Rs. 60 per Imperial 
gallon. 

Rs. 62-8 per 
Imperial 
gallon. 

•• 



(d) Bum . 

Preferential 

revenue. 

Rs. 87-8 per Imperial 
gallon of the 
strength of Lon¬ 
don proof. 


Rs. 88-12 per 
Imperial 
gallon of 
the strength 
of London 
proof. 

• • 


Provided that— 







(a) on any article charge¬ 
able under this item 
with the lower rate 

1 of duty, the duty 

1 levied shall In no 

case be less than 20 
per cent ad valorem, 
and on any article 
chargeable under 
this Item with the 
higher rate of duty, 
the duty levied 
shall in no case be 
less than 80 per cent 
ad valorem ; 

i 

i 

i 

| 

i 





(b) where the unit of 
assessment is the 
Imperial gallon of 
the strength of Lon¬ 
don proof, the duty 
shall be Increased 
or reduced in pro¬ 
portion as the 
strength Is greater 
or less than London 
proof. 

! 

1 


, 


**<«) 

Denatured spirit . • 

Revenue 

ftf per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

• * 

• * 

M<7) 

Vinegar In casks . 

Revenue 

21 per cent ad 
valorem. 

• e 

• • 

• • 

28 

Oilcakes 

Revenue 

26 per cent ad 
valorem . 

• • 

• • 

• • 
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No. 54.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued. 



Name of aiticle. 


Nature of 
duty. 


Standard rate of duty. 


Preferential rate of duty 
If the article la the pro¬ 
duce or manufacture of 


The United 
Kingdom. 



Sbotiok IV— coneli. 


Products oj the Food-Preparing Industries; Beverages, Alcoholic Liquors and Vinegars; Tobacco —conoid. 


Tobacco, manufactured, 

Revenue 

Its. 3-12 per lb. 

not otherwise specified. 


Cigars .... 

Revenue 

1121 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Cigarettes 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem and In addl* 
tion either Ra. S-d 
per thousand or 
Its. 3-4 per lb., 
whichever Is higher. 

Tobacco, unmanufac¬ 

Preferential 

Rs. 3-4 per lb. 

tured. 

i revenue. 


Its. 2-12 
per lb. 


China clay . 

Salt excluding salt ex¬ 
empted under Item 
No. 26 (2). 


26(2) Salt imported Into Britfeb 
India and baaed, in 
accordance with rules 
made with the pre¬ 
vious sanction of the 
Governor General In 
Council, for use In any 
process of manufac¬ 
ture ; also salt im¬ 
ported into the port 
of Calcutta and Issued 
with the sanction of 
the Central Govern¬ 
ment to manufac¬ 
turers of glared stone¬ 
ware ; also salt 
imported into any port 
In the provinces of 
Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa and issued, in 
accordance with rules 
made with the pre¬ 
vious sanction of the 
Governor General In 
Council, for use In 
curing fish in those 
provinces. * 

£5(8) The following building 
and engineering mate¬ 
rials, namely, chalk, 
lime and olay. 


Mineral Products. 


The rate at which 
excise dnty is for 
the time being 
leviable on salt 
manufactured in 
the place where 
the Import takes 
place.* 


Revenue 25 per cent ad 
valorem ♦ 


* The rate of excise duty on the 1st January, 1937, and until further notioe b Ra. 1-0-0 per maund of dgf 
lbs. avoir, Under the salt (Additional Import duty) Act, 108i; as amended subsequently salt imported into any 
port In British India b liable to an additional duty of Custom at the rate of 1$ anna per manna up to 30th 
April, 193#. 
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Item 

No. 





Preferential rate of duty 


Nature of 
duty. 


if the article Is the pro* 
duoe or manufacture of 

Name of article. 

Standard rate of duty. 



The United 

A British 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Duratlou 

o! 

protective 
rates of 
duty. 


SECTION V—contd. 


Mineral Product* —cootd. 


SD(4) 

Cement not otherwise 
sped tied. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent ad 

valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

i 

•* 

26(5) 

Portland cement exclud¬ 
ing white Portland 
cement. 

Preferential 
ro pnue. 

Rs. 18-4 per ton 

11s 13-12 
per ton. 

•• 

* * 

26(6) 

Stone prepared as for 
road metalling. 


Free 

•• 


•* 

26(7) 

Marble and atone not 
otherwise specified. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 



•• 

26 

Metallic ores, all aorta 
except ochres and 
other pigment ores. 

•• 

Free 

•• 


•• 

27 

Coal, coke and patent 
fuel. 

Revenue 

Ten annas per toi . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

*7(1) 

Asphalt 

Preferential 

revenue. 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

15 per cent 
ad valorem. 


27(2) 

Pitch and Tar 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

27t8) 

All torts of mineral oils 
not otherwise speci¬ 
fied. 

Revenue 

26 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 


•• 

27(4) 

Kerosene * also any mine¬ 
ral oil other than 
kerosene and motor 
spirit which has its 
flashing point below 
one hundred degrees 
of Fahrenheit** thermo¬ 
meter by Abel's dose 
teat. 

Revenue 

Three annas and 
nine pies per 
Imperial gallon. 

! 



27(6) 

Mineral oil, not included 
In Item No. 27 (4) or 
Item No. 27 (6) which 
Is suitable for use aa 
an llluminant In wick 
lamps. 

Revenue 

Three annas and 
nine pies per 
Imperial gallon. 




*7(6) 

Motor Spirit 

’ 

Revenue 

Ten annas per 
Imperial gallon. 

•• 

•* 

•v 

*7(7) 

Mineral oil— 







(a) which has Its flash¬ 
ing point at or 
above two hun¬ 
dred degrees of 
Fahrenheit's 
thermometer, 
and is ordinarily 
used for the bat¬ 
ching of jute or 
other fibre; 

Revenue 

Rs. 15-10 per ton , 

! 


»v 
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Preferential rate of duty 


Item 

No. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

if the article Is the pro : 
duee or manufacture of 

Duration 

of 

protect!?* 
rates of 

The United 

A British 





duty 





Kingdom. 

Ookmy. 


Section V—tondd. 


Mineral Product*- meld. 


»(»H 


-£7(8) 


Mineral oil—could. 

(b) which has its flash- 
ing point at or 
above one hun¬ 
dred and fifty 
degrees of Fah¬ 
renheit's thermo¬ 
meter. is not 
suitable for use 
as an illuminant 
in wick lamps, 
and is such as is 
not ordinarily 
used except as 
fuel or for 
some sanitary or 
hygienic pur¬ 


poses. 

Lubricating oil, that is, 
oil such as is not ordi¬ 
narily used for any 
other purpose than 
lubrication, excluding 
any mineral oil which 
has its dashing point 
below two hundred 
degrees of the Fahren¬ 
heit’s thermometer by 
Abel's close test. 


Revenue 


Preferential 

revenue. 


12} per cent ad 



valorem. 



Two annas and six 

Six pies per 


pies per imperial 

Imperial 


gallon. 

gallon. 



Section VI. 

Chemical and Pharmaceutical Products ; Colours and Varnishes; Perfumery ; Soap ; Candles and the Ixte ; 
, Glues and Gelatines ; Explosives ; Fertilisers. 


26 

28(1) 

Chemicals, Drugs and 
Medicines, all sorts not 
otherwise specified. 
Bleaching paste and 
bleaching powder. 

\ Preferential 
revenue. 

80 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Free 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

20 per eent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

28(2) 

Copperas, green (ferrous 
sulphate). 

Revenue 

2& per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

28(8) 

Sulphur 

.. 

Free 

.. 

• • 

• * 

28(4) 

Liquid Gold for glass¬ 
making. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

15 per cent 
ad valorem. 

• 48 

•• 

£8(6) 

£8(6) 

Heavy Chemicals, the 
following, namely:— 
Magnesium chloride . 

The following Chemicals, 
namely:— 

Protective 

Re. 1-5 per cwt. or 
25 per eent ad 
valorem, which¬ 
ever is higher. 

•• 

•• 

March 
81st, 1080, 


(a) Alum (ammonia 
alum, potash 

alum and soda 
alum). 

1 Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem or Re. 1-6 
per cwt., which¬ 
ever is higher. 

•• 

• 0 

• * 


( b ) Magnesium sul¬ 

phate or hydrat¬ 
ed magnesium 
sulphate. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem or Re. 1-4 
per cwt., which¬ 
ever is higher. 



• • 
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Preferential rate of duty 
if the article is the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

No. 


Nature of 
duty. 


duce or manufacture of 1 

of 

Name of article. 

Jt-andard rate of duty. 



protective 



rates of 





The United 

A British 

duty. 





Kingdom. 

Colony 



Section VI— contd. 

Chemical and Pharmaceutical Products; Colours and Varnishes ; Perfumery ; Soap ; Candles and the Lite; 
Glues and Gelatines; Explosives; Fertilisers —contd. 


26(7) 

| The following Chemicals, 
namely, cadmium sul¬ 
phide, cobalt oxide, 
selenium, uranium 

oxide and zinc oxide. 

i Preferential 
revenue. 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

15 per cent 
ad valorem. 



23(8) 

The following Chemicals, 
Drugs and Medicines, 
namely, acetic, car¬ 
bolic, citric and oxalic 
acids, napthalene, 

potassium chlorate 

and potassium cyanide, 
bicarbonate of soda, 
borax, sodium silicate, 
arsenic, calcium car¬ 
bide, glycerine, lead, 
magnesium and zinc 
compounds not other¬ 
wise specified, aloes, 
asafoctida, cocaine, 

sarstipurUla and storax. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem . 

• » 

a • 

• • 

28(9) 

Saccharine (except ill 
tablets) and such other 
substances as the 
Governor General in 
Council may, by noti¬ 
fication in the Gazette 
of India, declare to be 
of a like natnre or use 
to saccharine. 

Revenue 

Rs. 0-4 per lb. 

• # 

99 

• » 

28(10) 

Saccharine tablets 

Revenue 

181 per cent ad 
valorem or Rs. 6-4 
per pound of 
saccharine con¬ 
sents, whichever 
is higher. 

• • 

• • 


28(11) 

Alkaloids of Opium and 
their derivatives. 

Revenue 

Rb. 80 per seer of 80 
tolas or 18J per 
cent ad valorem , 
whichever is 

higher. 

• 9 


•• 

28(12) 

Alkaloids extracted from 
Cinchona Burk includ¬ 
ing Quinine and alka¬ 
loids derived from 
other sources which 
are chemically Identi¬ 
cal with alkaloids 
extracted from cin¬ 
chona bark. 


1 

Free • . . 



»• 

28(18) 

Anti-plague Serum 

•• 

Free • 

•• 

•• 

•- 

28(14) 

Toilet Requisites not 
otherwise specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

., 

... 

29 

Cinematograph Films 
not exposed. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

25 per cent ad 
valorem . 

15 per cent 
ad valorem. 


- 

«KD 

Cinematograph Films, 
exposed. 

Revenue 

87$ per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 
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No. 54.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued. 






Preferential rate of duty 

If the article is the pro- 

Item 

No. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

duce or manufacture of 


The United 

A British 





Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Duration 

of 

protective 
rates of 
duty. 


Section VI— -contd. 


Chemical and Pharmaceutical Products ; Colours and Varnishes ; Perfumery ; Soap ; Candles and the Like ; 
Clues and Gelatines; Explosives; Fertilisers —contd. 


30 

Paints, colours and pain¬ 
ters' materials, all sorts 
not otherwise specified 
including paints, solu¬ 
tions and compositions 
containing dangerous 
petroleum within the 
meaning of the Indian 
Petroleum Act, 1934. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 



30(1) 

Dyes derived from coal- 
tar, and coal-tar deri¬ 
vatives, used in any 
dyeing process. 

Revenue 

10 per cent ad 
valorem. 

'' 

•• 

•• 

30(2) 

Paints, colours and 
painters* materials, the 
following, namely :— 

(a) Red lead, genuine 
dry, genuine 

moist and re¬ 
duced moist. 

Preferential 

rovonue. 

30 per Cent ad 
valorem or Its. 4-12 
per cwt., which¬ 
ever is higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 



(b) White lead, 

genuine dry. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or Rs. 5-12 
per cwt , which¬ 
ever is higher 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


* ’ 


(c) Zinc white, genuine 
dry. 

(rf) Paints, other sorts, 
coloured, inolst— 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent a if 
valorem or Rh ft 
per cwt.. which¬ 
ever Is higher. 

20 per eent 
ad valorem. 


. • 


(1) In packing 'of 

1 It. or over. 

Preferential 

revenue 

30 per eent ad 
valorem or Rh « H 
per cwt which¬ 
ever is higher 

20 per rent 
ad val’trern 


' 1 


(11) In packing of 
i lb and ! 
over but less 
than 1 lb 

Preferential 

revenue. 

: 

30 per cent ad \ 
valorem or lb, 11 1 
pi r cwt , which- 1 
ever is higher 

20 per epnt 
ad valorem . 

'* 

" 

- 

(111) In packing of 

I Ih ami 
over but loss 
than 1 lb. 

Preferential 

revenue 

30 per cent nd 
valorejn or Its 17 
per ewt which¬ 
ever I* higher 

20 per cent 
ad valorem . 

•• 

•• 

SC(3) 

(lv) in packing of 
lees than I 
Ih. 

Paints, colours and 
pal liters* materials the 
following, namely :— 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or Its 24 
per cwt., which¬ 
ever is higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem . 


. a 


(a) Red lead, reduced 
dry. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem or Its. 4-12 
per cwt., which¬ 
ever Is higher. 

•• 

•• 

• * 


(b) White lead, 

genuine moist, 

1 and reduced dry 

| or moist. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem or Ra. 6-12 
per cwt., which¬ 
ever iii higher. 



• • 
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Item 

No. 


Maine of article. 


Nature of 
duty. 


Preferential rate of duty 
if the article is the pro¬ 
duce or manufacture of 


Standard rate of duty. 


The United A British 
Kingdom. Colony. 


Duration 

of 

protective 
rates of 
duty. 


Section VI— contd . 

Chemical and Pharmaceutical ProducU ; Colour* and Varnishes ; Perfumery ; Soap i Candles and the Like: 
Glues and Gelatines ; Explosives; Fertilisers —oontd. 


80(8)- 

contd. 

Paints, colours, etc. — 
contd. 







(c) Zinc white, genuine 
moist. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem or Rs. 0 
per cwt., which¬ 
ever is higher. 

• • 

* * 



(d) Zinc white, re¬ 
duced dry or 
moist. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem or Rs. 4-4 
per cwt„ which¬ 
ever Is higher. 


* 

" 

80(4) 

: 

The following Paints, 
colours and painters' 
materials, namely, 

barytes, turpentine, 
turpentine substitute, 
and varnish not con¬ 
taining dangerous 

petroleum within the 
meaning of the Indian 
Petroleum Act, 1934. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem . 




80(6) 

Plumbago and graphite . 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

20 per cent 
ad valorem . 

- 

80(0) 

Printers* ink 

Revenue 

10 per cent ad 
valorem . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

80(7) 

Lead pencils 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or one 
anna per dozen, 
whichever is 

higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

! 



80(H) 

r Slate pencils 

Revenue 

25 peT cent ad 1 
valorem. 

| 

•• 

•• 

81 

Natural Essential Oils, 

| all soils not otherwise 
sped lied. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem . 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


•• 

81(1) 

The following Natural 
iisaentul Oils namely, 
cltromlla. cinnamon, 
and linnamon leal 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

20 rer cent 
ad valorem. 

*■ • 

81(2) 

The following Natural 
Lam nt.ul UiIh, mum iv, 
uliiKiLui, bet gamut, 

gajupattl, camphoi, 
cloves, emal>ptu«, 

lavender, lemon otto- 
rose and peppermint. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 




31(8) 

Essential Oils, synthetic. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent ad 
talorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 


»KA) 

Camphor 

Revenue 

50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 


81(6) 

Perfumery, not other¬ 
wise specified 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

• • 


82 

l 

Soap not otherwise 

sp. citted. 

Revenue 

26 per cent ad 
valorem. 

• • 

• • 

•• 


251 
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preferential rate of duty 
if the article Is the pro- 

Duration 

Name of article. 

Nature of 

lliifv 


duce or manufacture of 

of 

Standard rate of 



protective 
rates of 


uUl/# 

duty. 

The United 

A British 

duty. 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Skotion Vl—contd, 


Chemical and Pharmaceutical Product *; Colours and Varntihe*; Perfumer v ; Soap ; Candle* and the Like: 
Clue*and Gelatines; Explosives; Fertiliser* —contd. 


SS(1) 

Soap toilet . . 

Preferential 

revenue. 

85 per cent ad 
valorem or Bs. 20 
per cwt., which¬ 
ever is higher. 

25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

• r 

»«*) 

Soap, household and 
laundry— 




i 



(a) in plain bars of not 
less than ore 
pound In weight. 

Eevenue 

Bs. 4 per cwt. 


•• 



(ft) other sorts . 

Bevenue 

Bs 6-8 per cwt. 


i 

, , 

•2(8) 

Polishes and composi¬ 
tions. 

Bevenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem 

•• 

1 

** 

82(4) 

Candles 

Bevenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

*• 

1 

I 


88 

Glue, not otherwise 
specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 por cent 
ad valorem . 


•• 

88(1) 

Glue, clarified, liquid . 

Bevenue 

10 per cent ad 
valorem. 




84 

Gunpowder for cannons, 
rlties, guns, pistols 
and sporting purposes. 

Bevenue 

50 per rent ad 
valorem . 




•4(1) 

Explosives, namely, 

blasting gunpowder, 
blasting gelatine, blast¬ 
ing dynamite, blasting 
roburite, blasting 

tonite, and all other 
sorts, including deto¬ 
nators and blasting 
fuze. 

Bevenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

1 

i 


84(2) 

Fireworks specially pre¬ 
pared as danger or 
distress lights for the 
use of ships. 

Bevenue 

25 per oont aa 
valorem. 

•• 

• • 

; 

•4(8) 

Fireworks, not other¬ 
wise specified. 

Bevenue 

50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

• • 

• ♦ 

84(4) 

Matches, undipped splints 
and veneers — 







la) Matches ~ 




i 



(i) In boxes oi 
booklets con¬ 
taining on an 
average not 
more than 40 
matohes. * 

Protective 

The rate at which 
exciae doty is for 
the time being 
leviable on such 
matches manu¬ 
factured io British 
India* plus ten 
annas per gross 
of boxes or 
booklets. 

•• 

i 

1 



tleU* 6 ***** °* 6XCise duty on the l<lt Januttr y 1937, and until further notice is Be. 1 per gross of boxes or 
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Preferential rate of duty 

Item 

No. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty 

if the article is the pro¬ 
duce or manufacture of 

The United 

A British 





Kingdom. 

Oolony. 


Duration 

of 

protective 
rates of 
doty. 


Section VI— coneld. 

Chemical and Pharmaceutical Products ; Colours and Varnishes ; Perfumery ; Soap ; Candles and the Like / 
Glue* and Gelatines ; Explosives ; Fertilisers —concid. 

34(4)— 1 Matches, undipped Bplintsl 
eotUd. »nd veneere— corUd. 

(a) Matches— contd, 

(2) In boxes or book- I Protective 
lets containing 
on an average 
more than 40 
but not more 
than 60 
matches. 


kb 


(8) In boxes or book¬ 
lets containing 
on an average 
more than 60 
but not more 
than SO 

matches. 


(4) All 

matclies 


other 


(6) Undipped splints 
such as are ordi¬ 
narily used for 
match-making. 

(e) Veneers such as are 
ordinarily used 
for making boxes, 
including boxes 
and parts of 
boxes made of 
such veneers. 

Manures, all sorts, in¬ 
cluding animal bones 
and the following 
chemical manures:— 
Baste slag, nitrate of 
ammonia, nitrate of 
soda, muriate of 
potash, sulphate of 
ammonia, sulphate of 
potash, kainlt salts, 
carbolime.urea, nitrate 
of lime, calcium evana- 
mide, ammonium 
phosphates, mineral 
phosphates and mine¬ 
ral superphosphates. 


Protective 


Protective 


Protective 


Protective 


The rate at which 
excise duty is for 
the time being 
leviable on such 
matches manufac¬ 
tured In British 
ludiu'plus fifteen 
annas per gross of 
boxes or booklet®. 

The rate at which 
excise duty is for 
the time being 
leviable on such 
matches manufac¬ 
tured in British 
Indiat plus Re. 14 
per gross of boxes 
or booklets. 

The rate at which 
excise duty is for 
the time being 
leviable on such 
matches manufac¬ 
tured in British 
India* plus one 
pie for every 48 
matches or frac¬ 
tion thereof. 

Five annas and 
seven and a half 
pics per lb. 

Seven annas and six 
pies per lb. 


Free 


Section VII. 


88 

Hides and skins not 

| Revenue 25 per cent ad .. j .« 



otherwise specified. 

valorem, 1 

| • • 


* The rate of excise duty on the 1st January 1037, and until further notice is Re. 1-8 per gross of boxes or 
booklets. 

t The rate of excise duty on the 1st January 1037, and until further notice is Rs. 2 per gross of boxes or 
booklets. 

| The rate of exolso duty on the 1st January 1937, and nntll further notice 4 annas for every 1,440 matches 
or fraction thereof. 
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Pteferential rate of duty 

If thr article is the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

No. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

duce or manufacture of 

of 

protective 
rates of 


The United 

A British 




duty* 





Kingdom. 

Colony. 


SECTION VII— contd. 

U idea, Skint, Leather , Fur 8kint and Manufactures of these Materials —contd 


89(1) 

Hides and skins, raw or 
salted. 

•• 

Free 


•• 

86(2) 

Skins (other than Fur 
Skins), tanned or 
dressed, and un¬ 
wrought leather. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


87 

The following leather 
manufacture , namely, 
saddlery, harness, 

trunks and lags. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
calorem . 

• • 

• • 

87(1) 

Leather cloth Including 
artiflolni leather, and 
other manufactures of 
leather not others Iso 
s peclfled. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


88 

Fur Skins, dressed 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 



Section VIII. 


Rubber and A rticles made of Rubber. 


88 

Rubber, raw. 


Free 



88(1) 

Rubber tyres and tubes 
and other manufac¬ 
tures of rubber, not 
otherwise specified, ex¬ 
cluding apparel and 
boots and shoes. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 



Section IX. 


Wood and Cork and Wares of these Materials ; Goods made of platting Materials. 


40 

Wood and Timber, ail 
sorts, not otherwise 
specified. Including all 
sorts of ornamental 
wood. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 




40(3) 

Firewood 

Revenue 

2} per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

40(2) 

Furniture and cabinet- 
ware, not otherwise 
specified, excluding 
mouldings. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

•• 

40(8) 

Tea chests and parts and 
fittings thereof. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 


•• 


41 

Cork manufactures' not 
otherwise specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

; 

• • 

42 | 

Furniture of wickerwork 
or bamboo. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


• a 
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No. 64.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued. 



Nature of 
duty 


Preferential rate of duty 
if tin* article is the pro- | 
duct* or manufacture oi ? 

Name of article. 

Standard rate of duty. 

Tin United 
Kingdom. 

A TPitteb 
Colony. 


Duration 

03 

protective 
rates of 
duty. 


Section X. 


Wood pulp . 


Paper and ite Application* 

. I Protective ] Bs. 56-4 per ton . | 


Paper, Including chrome, 
marble, Hint, poster 
and stereo printing 
paper; articles made 
of paper and pnpitr 
mach£; pasteboard, 
millboard and card¬ 
board all sorts, other 
than straw board. 

Printing paper (exclud¬ 
ing chrome, marble, 
flint, poster and 
stereo), all sorts which 
contain no mechanical 
wood pulp or In w hich 
the mechanical wood 
pulp amounts to less 
then 70 per cent of the 
fibre content. 

Printing paper, all sorts 
not otherwise specified 
which contain mechani¬ 
cal wood pulp amount¬ 
ing to not less than 70 
per cent of the fibre 
content; and straw- 
board, all sorts. 

Writing paper— 

(а) 11 uled or printed 

forms (Ineluding 
letter paper with 
printed headings) 
and account and 
manuscript hooks 
and the binding 
thereof. 

(б) All other sorts 


Trade catalogues and 
advertising circulars 
imported by packet, 
book, or parcel post. 

Paper money 

Newspapers, old, In bales 
and bags. 

Stationery including 
drawing and copy 
books, labels, adverti¬ 
sing circulars, sheet or 
card almanacs and 
calendars, Christmas, 
Lastcm and other cardB 
including cards in 
books forms : includ¬ 
ing also waste paper 
but excluding paper 
and stationery. other¬ 
wise specified. _____ 


Preferential 

revenue. 


80 per cent 
valorem. 


ad 20 per cent i 
ad valorem. 


Protective 


One nnna and three 
pies per lb. 


25 per cent ad 
valorem. 


One anna and three 
pies per lb or 18? 
per cent ad 
valorem, which¬ 
ever is higher. 


One anna and three 
pies per lb. 


Preferential 

revenue. 


25 per 

cent 

ad 

valorem. 



80 per 

cent 

ad 

valorem. 
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No. 54.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued. 


1 


i 


Preferential rate of duty 

Duration 

Item 

No. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

if the article is the pro¬ 
duce or manufacture of 

of 

protective 
rates of 

The United 

A British 





duty* 





Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Sicnox X—eontf. 


Paper and it» Application* —oontd. 


450) 

Books, printed, Including 
covers for printed 
books, maps, charts, 
and plans, proofs, 
music, manuscripts, 
and illustrations speci¬ 
ally made for binding 
In books. 


Free • 


a t 

4«(2) 

Prints, Engravings and 
Pictures (including 

photographs and pic¬ 
ture post cards) on 
paper or cardboard. 

Revenue 

50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

• • 


SlOTIOBF XI. 

Textile Material* and Textile Good*. 


46 

Silk, raw (excluding silk 
waste and noils), and 
silk cocoons. 

Protective 

25 per opnt ad 
valorem plue 14 
annas per lb. 

*• 

1 

March 

81st, 

1080. 

46(1) 

Silk waste and noils 

Protective 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

• • 

March 

8l»t, 

1080. 

46^2) 

Wool, iaw, and wool- 
tops 

•• 

Free 

•• 

•• 

•• 

40'S) 

Cotton, raw 

Revenue 

Six pies per lb 

.. 

.. 

.. 

46(4) 

Textile materials, the 
following:— 

Raw flax, hemp, jute 
and all other un¬ 
manufactured tex¬ 
tile materials not 
otherwise specified. 

Revenue 

Raw hemp—18f per 
cent ad valorem ; 
all others—25 per 
cent ad valorem 




46(5) 

Sisal and Aloe fibre 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per oent ad 
valorem. 

| 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

47 

Silk yarn including 
thrown silk warps and 
yarn spun from silk 
waste or noils, but 
excluding sewing 

thread. 

Protective 

25 per cent ad 
valorem plus 14 
annas per lb. 

i 

j 

III 

47,1) 

9ilk sewing thread 

Protective 

25 per oent ad 
valorem. 

•• 


March 

81st, 

1030. 

47(2) 

Artificial silk yarn and 
thread. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem or 8 annas 
per lb., whichever 
is higher. 

• • 

•• 

•• 

47(3) 

Woollen yarn not other- 
! wise specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

85 per cent ad 
valorem . 

25 per oent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

•• 

47(4) 

Woollen yarn for weav¬ 
ing and knitting wool. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per oent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

*• 

47(5) 

Cotton thread other than 
sewing or darning 
thread. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem . 

•• 

•• 

•• 
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No. 64.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF—continual. 


Item 

No* 





Preferential rate of duty 
if the article Is the pro- 

Duration 


Nature of 
duty. 


duce or manufacture of 

of 

Name ol article. 

Standard rate of duty. 



protective 
rates of 
duty. 

The United 

A British 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Section Xl—contd. 


Textile Materiale and Textile Goode —contd. 


17(6) 

Cotton twist and yarn, 
and cotton sewing or 
darning thread— 







(a) of counts above 
50*s— 

(1) of British manu¬ 
facture* 

Protective 

5 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 


March 

31st, 

1939. 


(il) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

per cent ad 
valorem. 

•* 

•• 

March 

31st, 

1989. 


(5) of counts 60’s and 
below— 







(1) of British manu¬ 
facture. 

Protective 

5 per cent ad 
valorem or lfc 
annas per lb., 
whichever is 

higher. 



March 

31st, 

1939. 


(it) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

6£ per cent ad 
valorem or If 
annas per lb., 
whichever Is 

higher. 



March 

81st, 

1989. 

47(7) 

Twist and yarn of flax or 
jute. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

; 

-- 

•• 

47(8) 

Yarn (excluding cotton 
yarn) such as is ordi¬ 
narily used for the 
manufacture of belting 
for machinery. 

Revenue 

per cent ad 
valorem. 




48 

Fabrios, not otherwise 
specified, containing 
more than 90 per cent 
of silk, including such 
fabrics embroidered 
with artificial silk— 


1 

1 

i 

i 




(a) Ponjee 

Protective 

50 per cpnt ad 
valorem plus Re. 1 | 
per lb. 

•• 

•• 

March 

31st, 

1989. 


(5) Fuji, Boseki and 
corded (exclud¬ 
ing white cord). 

Protective 

50 per oent ad 
valorem plue 

Re. 1-8 per lb. 

•• 

• • 

March 

31st, 

1939. 


(c) Other sorts * 

Protective 

50 per oent ad 
valorem plue Rs. 2 
per lb. 

•• 

- 

March 

31st, 

1989. 

48(1) 

Fabrics, not otherwise 
speolfled, containing 
more than 90 per cent 
of artificial silk— 







(a) of British manu¬ 
facture. 

Protective 

80 per cent ad 
valorem or 2| 
annas per square 
yard, whichever is 
higher. 



March 

81st, 

1939. 
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No. 54.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued. 






Preferential rate of duty 
if the article is the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

No. 

Name oJ article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

duce or manufacture of 

of 

protective 



rates of 





The United 

A Britten 

duty. 





Kingdom. 

Colony. 



Section XI -contd. 

Textile Material* and Textile Goode —contd 


*8(1) — 
contd. 

Fabrics, not otherwise 
specified, containing 
more than 90 per cent 
of artificial silk— contd. 







(b) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

60 per Cent ad 
valorem or 4 annas 
per square yard, 
whichever is 

higher. 



March 

81st, 

1939. 

48(8) 

Woollen fabrics, not 
otherwise specified, 

containing more than 
90 ptr cent of wool, 
excluding felt and 
fabrics made ot shoddy 
or waste wool. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

36 per cent ad 
valorem or Jte. 1-2 
per ll»., whichever 
is higher. 

25 per cent 
ad valorem. 



*8(8) 

Cotton fabrics not other¬ 
wise specified, contain¬ 
ing more than 90 per 
cent of cotton— 







(a) Grey piecegoods 
(excluding 
bordered grey 

chadars, dhutics, 
saris and 

scarves)— 

1 






(I) of British manu¬ 
facture. 

t 

Protective 

26 per cent ad 
valorem or 4fl 
annas per lb., 
whichever is 

hightr. 



March 

3) st, 
1989. 


(Ji) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

50 per cent ad 
valorem or 5J 
annas per lb., 
whichever is 

higher. 



March 

81st. 

1989. 


(b) Cotton piecegoods 
and fabrics not 
otherwise speci¬ 
fied— 




i 



(i) of British manu¬ 
facture. 

Protective 

26 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 

March 

31st, 

1939. 


(ii) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 

March 

31st, 

1939. 

*8(4) 

Fabrics, not otherwise 
specified, containing 
more than 10 per cent 
and not more than 90 
per cent silk— % 







(a) containing more 
than 60 per cent 
of silk or artifi¬ 
cial silk or of 
both. 

Protective 

50 per cent ad 
valorem plus Ba. 2 
per lb. 



Ill 

S3 00 ** 4 
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No. 64.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued. 






Preferential rate of duty 
if the article is the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

No. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

| duce or manufacture of 

of 

i protectiv r 

The United 

A British ] 

I rates of 

1 duty. 









Kingdom. 

Colony. 


SBOTION XI —eontd. 

Textile Material* and Textile Goode—c oiifcd. 


48(4) 


48(5) 


Fabrics, not otherwise 
specified, containing 
more than 10 per cent 
and not more than O' > 
per cent silk— contd . 





(6) containing not 

more than 50 per 
cent of silk or 
artiflein 1 silk or 
of both— 





(1) containing more 
than 10 per 
cent artificial 
silk. 

Prote,cti\ e 

50 per cent ad 
mlorem or Ko j-S 
pir 11*., whiclu \er 
Is higher. 



(ii) containing do 
artificial silk 
or not more 
than 10 per 
cent artificial 
silk. 

Protective 

50 per cent ad 
valorem. 



Fabrics, not otherwise 
specified, containing 
not more than 10 per 
cent silk hut more than 
10 per c«nt and not 
more than 90 per cent 
artificial silk— 





(a) containing 50 per 
cent or more 
cotton— 





(1) of British manu¬ 
facture. 

Protective 

80 per cent ad 
valorem or 2 annas 
per square yard, 
whichever is 

higher. 



(it) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

50 per cent ad 
valorem or 
anmis per square 
yard, whichever is 
higher. 



(fe) containing no 

cotton or con¬ 
taining Icbb than 
50 per cent 
cotton— 





(i) of British manu¬ 
facture. 

Protective 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or 2j 
annas per square 
yard, whichever is 
higher. 


! 

1 

I 

! 

' 

(ii) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

50 per cent ad 
valorem or 4 annas 
per square yard, 
whichever is 

higher. 

i 

.. 

1 

! 


March 

RlSt, 

1939. 


March 

mo. 


&•» rub 
mo. 


March 

Slat, 

1930. 


March 

31st, 

1939 . 


March 
31st, 
1939. 
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No. 54.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TKRIW—continued. 






Preferential rate of duty i 


Item 

No. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

If the article is the pro¬ 
duce or manufacture of 

Duration 

of 

protective 
rate» of 

The United 

A British 





duty. 





Kingdom. 

Colony. 


8BCTION Xl—eontd. 

Textile Materials and Textile Good*— oontd. 




4 »( 7 ) 


48(8) 


48(0) 


48(10} 


40 


Fabrics, not otherwise 
specified, containing 
not more than 10 per 
cent silk or 10 per cent 
artificial silk, but con* 
taining more than 10 
per cent but not more 
than 00 per cent wool. 

Fabrics, not otherwise 
specified, containing 
not more than 10 per 
cent silk or 10 per cent 
artificial silk or 10 per 
cent wool, but con¬ 
taining more than 50 
per cent cotton and 
not more than 90 per 
cent cotton— 

(a) of British manu¬ 

facture. 

(b) not of British 

manufacture. 

Fabrics, not otherwise 
specified, containing 
not more than 10 per 
cent silk or 10 per cent 
artificial silk or 10 per 
cent wool or 60 per 
cent cotton. 

The following Cotton 
Fabrics, namely, 
Sateens including 
Italians of Sateen 
weave, velvets and 
velveteens and em¬ 
broidered all-overs— 

(a) of British manufac¬ 

ture. 

( b ) not of British 

manufacture. 

Fabrics containing gold 
or silver thread. 

Textile manufactures, the 
following articles when 
made wholly or mainly 
of any of the fabrics 
specified in Item 
No. 48, 48(1), 48(8), 
48(4), 48(6), 48(7), 

48(9) or 48(10) 

Bed sheets. 

Bed steads. 

Bolster cases. 

Counterpanes. ’ 

Cloths, table. 

Cloths, tray. 


Preferential 

revenue. 


35 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Protective 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Protective 

50 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Protective 

25 per cent ad 
valorem . 


Protective 

85 per cent ad 
valorem . 

•• 

Protective 

50 per oent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

Protective 

The ad valorem rates 
of duty applicable 
to the fabric of 
which the article 
is wholly or main¬ 
ly made. 



25 per cent 

ad valorem. 


March 

81st, 

1989. 

March 

81st, 

1989* 


Marsh 

31st, 

1989. 

March 

81st, 

1939. 

Marsh 

81st, 

1989. 

Maroh 

81st, 

1989. 
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No. 54.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued. 






Preferential rate of duty 

If the article la the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

No. 


Nature of 
duty. 


duce or manufacture of 

of 

Name of article. 

Standard rate of duty. 



protective 
rates of 

The United 

A British 





duty. 





Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Section XI—contd. 

Tactile Materials and Textile Goods —contd. 


49— 

contd. 


49(1) 


49(2) 


49(8) 


49(4) 


Textile manufadurea, the 

following articles when 
made wholly or mainly 
of any of the fabrics 
specified in Item 
No. 48, 48(1), 48(3), 
48(4), 48(5), 48(7), 
48(9) or 48(10)— aontd. 

Covers, bed. 

Covers, table. 

Dusters. 

Glass-cloths. 

Handkerchiefs. 

Napkins. 

Pillow cases. 

Pillow slips. 

Bcarves. 

Shirts. 

Shawls. 

Sacks (cotton). 

Towels. 

Umbrella coverings. 

Fonts, being bond fide 
remnants of piece 
goods or other 
fabrics:— 

(а) of materials liable 

to duty under 
Item 48(3), not 
exceeding 4 
yards in length. 

(б) o( materials liable 

to duty under 
Item 48, 48(1), 
48(4) or 48(5), 
not exceeding 2J 
yards in length, 
(c) of other materials, 
not exceeding 4 
j ards in length. 
Ribbons 


Blankets and rugs (other 
than floor rugs), ex¬ 
cluding blankets and 
rugs made wholly or 
mainly from artificial 
silk. 

Woollen carpets, floor 
rugs, shawls and other 
manufactures of wool, 
not otherwise specified, 
including felt. 


Protective. 


The ad valorem rates 
of duty applicable 
to the fabric of 
which the article 
is wholly or 
mainly made. 


Preferential 

35 per cent ad 

revenue. 

valorem 

Preferential 

35 per cent ad 

revenue. 

valorem. 

Preferential 

35 per cent ad 

revenue. 

valorem. 

Preferential 

50 per cent ad 

revenue. 

valorem. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 


valorem . 

Preferential 

85 per cent ad 

revenue. 

valorem. 


25 per cent 
ad valorem. 


25 per cent 
ad valorem. 


25 per cent 
ad valorem . 

40 per cent 
ad valorem. 


25 per cent 
ad valorem. 


Marob 

81st, 

1989. 
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No. 54.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.— IMPORT TARIFF — continued. 






Preferential rate of duty 


Item 

No. 

Name of aiticle. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rote of duty 

If the article la the pro- 
duce or manufacture of 

Duration 

of 

protective 
rates of 

The United 

A British 





duty. 





Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Section XI— rcntd. 

Textile Material* and Textile Goods —contd. 


49(5) 

Cotton braids or cords. 

Protective 

6$ annas per lb 



, 

Marc 

tht' following, 





31b1 


namely :— 

UhoonsiB and Mukta- 






1931 


kesis. 







60 

Jute manufactures not 

Revenue 

25 per cent 

ad 




otherwise specified 


valorem 





60(1) 

Second hand or used 

t # 

Free 



.. 


gunny hags or cloth 
made of jute. 








60(2) 

Hemp manufactures 

Revenue 

25 per cent 

ad 

.. 





valorem. 





60(3) 

Cotton, hair and canvas 

Revenue 

6$ per cent 

ad 

m 9 

9 # 


ply belting for machi¬ 
nery. 


valorem. 






60(4) 

Ropes, cotton 


Free 

• 

• • 

•• 


60(6) 

Oil doth and floor cloth 

Preferential 

80 per cent 

ad 

20 per cent 




revenue. 

valorem 


ad valorem. 



60(6) 

Cordage, rope and twine 

Preferential 

80 per cent 

ad 

20 per cent 



of vegetable fibre other 

revenue. 

valorem. 


ad valorem . 




than jute and cotton, 
not otherwise specified. 







60(7) 

Mats and Mattings, not 
otherwise specified. 

Revenue 

25 per cent 

ad 





valorem. 





60(8) 

Coir fibre, coir yarn and 

Preferential 

30 per cent 

ad 


20 per oent 


coil mats and matting. 

revenue. 

valorem. 



ad valorem. 


61 

Sock** and stockings made 

Preferential 

50 per cent 

ad 

4U per cent 




wholly or itiuiulv Iroin 
silk oi uilllh lal silk. 

revenue. 

valorem . 


ad valorem. 



•1(1) 

Woollen hosiery and 

Preferential 

35 per cent 

ad 

25 per cent 



wooll'-n knitteji 

revenue. 

valorem or Ro. 

1-2 

ad valorem 




appar< 1, that la to say, 


per lb , whichever 





all tiusn rv ami kui'tt d 
nppitrci • ontaiuiug not 
less than 16 per cent 
of woo! by weight. 


1m higher. 





61(2) 

Cotton knitted apparel. 







including apparel made 
oi cotton interlocking 









material, lotion under- 
■\esis, knitted or 








woven, an l eotion 
BOCKS ttud stockings 
(a) of weight not 

Protective 

25 per cent 

ad 



Mar el 


excee dug 4 lbs 


valorem or 

12 



31st. 


per dozen. 


annas pur 
w hie never 
higher. 

lb., 

is 



1939, 



(6) ot weight exceed¬ 
ing 4 lbs. per 

Protective 

25 per cent 
valorem or 

ad 

10 


•• 

Marc) 

81st, 


do/ en. 


annas per 

lb., 



1939. 




u lih'hever 
iii.. tier. 

Is 




61(S) 

Cotton knitted fabric . 

Protective 

50 per cent 

ad 

,, 

# # 

Marol 




valorem or 

12 



81st, 




annas per 

Jb., 



1989* 


Apparel, hosiery, halier- 


whichever 

higher. 

is 




62 

Preferential 

35 por cent 

ad 

25 per oent 

26 per oent 



dawhery, millinery 

and drapery, not 
otherwise specified. 

revenue. 

valorem. 

i 

ad valorem. 

ad valorem. 

i 
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No. 54.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued. 






Preferential rate of duty 

If the article is the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

No. 

Name of article 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

ducc or manufacture of 

of 

protective 



rates of 





The United 

A British | 

duty. 





Kingdom. 

Colony. | 



Section Xl~coneld. 

TectUe Materials and Textile Goods —concld. 


52tt) 

Silk or artificial silk 
goods used or required 
for medical purposes, 
namely : — Silk or arti¬ 
ficial silk ligatures ; 
elastic silk or artificial 
silk hosiery, el how 
pieces, thigh pieces, 
knee caps, leggings, 
socks, anklets, stock¬ 
ings, suspensory band¬ 
ages, silk or artificial 
silk abdominal belts. 
Ilk or artificial 

silk web catheter 
tubes, and oiled silk or 
artificial silk. 

Revenue 

23 per cent 
valorem. 

ad 

I 



62(2) 

Uniforms and Accoutre¬ 
ment* appertaining 

thereto, imported bv a 
public sen ant for his 
personal use. 


Free 




62(3) 

Insignia and Badges of 
official British and 
Foreign Orders. 


Free 

• 

• • 

• • 

63 

Textile manufactures, 
not otherwise speci¬ 
fied. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

35 per oenl 
valorem. 

ad 

25 per cent 
ai valorem. 

•• 

53(1) 

Bags and other paper¬ 
making materials ex¬ 
cluding wood pulp. 


Free 

• 


•• 


Section All. 

Footwear, Hats, VmbrcUas and l‘arasoU, Articles of Fashion . 


64 

Hoots and Shoes, not 
otherwise specified. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem or nix 

annas per pair, 
whichever is 

higher. 




54(1) 

Boots and Shoes com¬ 
posed mainly of 

leather. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 

valorem or six 

annas per pair, 
whichever is 

higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem 
or 5 annas 
per pair, 

whichever 
is higher. 

: 


54(2) 

Uppers for boots and 
Shoes unless entire!) 
made of leather. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 

valorem or three 
ami is per pair, 
whichever is 

higher. 




65 

Hats, caps, bonnets and 
hatters* ware, not 
otherwise specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

35 per cent ad 
valorem. 

25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

• * 

66 

Parasols and Sunshades 
and fittings for um¬ 
brellas, parasols and 
sun-made*. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 
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No. 54.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.-IMPORT TARIFF—con<tnu«Z, 






Preferential rate of duty 


Item 

No. 

Nome of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rata of duty. 

If the artiole Is the pro* 
duoe or manufacture of 

Duration 

of 

protective 
rates of 

The United 

A British 





duty. 





Kingdom. 

Colony. 


SECTION XII— eontd. 


Footwear, Hate, Umbrellas and Parasols, Articles of Fashion —oontd. 


M(l> 

Umbrellas • • • 

Preferential 

revenue. 

i 30 per cent ad 
' valorem or eight 
annas each, which* 

[ ever is higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


17 

.... 

.. 

.... 

.. 

.. 


Section XIII. 


Wares of Stone and of other Mineral Materials; Ceramic Products ; Glass and Glassware, 


68 

Articles made of Stone or 
Marble. 

ltevenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

! 


68(1) 

Asbestos manufactures, 
not otherwise specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

*• 

* 

68(2) 

Packing—engine and 

boiler—all sorts, not 
otherwise specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 


60 

Building and Engineer¬ 
ing materials, all sorts 
not of iron, steel or 
wood not otherwise 
specified including 

tiles other than glass, 
earthenware or por¬ 
celain tiles, and fire¬ 
bricks not being com¬ 
ponent parts of any 
articles included in 
Item No. 72 or 
No. 74(2). 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 



69(1) 

Building and Engineer¬ 
ing bricks. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 

•* 

60(2) 

Earthenware, china and 
porcelain, all aorta not 
otherwise specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem . 

•• 

•• 

60(8) 

Earthenware pipes and 
sanitary ware. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valor pm. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

60(4) 

Tiles of earthenware and 
porcelain. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or two 
aimas per square 
foot, whichever is 
higher. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or ton 
annas per dozen, 
whichever Is 

higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

** 

.. 

60(6) 

Domestic Earthenware, 
china and porcelain, 
the following, 

namely : — 

(a) Tea cups and coffee 
cups — 

(1) having a capa¬ 
city of more 
than 71 ozs. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

! •• 


(11) having a capa¬ 
city of not 
more than 71 
ozs. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per bent ad 
valorem or four 
annas per dozen, 
whichever is 

higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 
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Item 

No. 


Name of article. 


Nature o/ 
duty. 


Standard rate of doty. 


Preferential rate of duty 
if the article la the pro¬ 
duce or manufacture of 


The United A British 
Kingdom. Colony. 


Duration 

of 

protective 
rates of 
dnty. 


Section XIII— contd. 

War*8 of Stone and of other Mineral Materials ; Ceramic Products ; Olaci and (*M*ware —contd. 


- Domestic Earthenware, 
china and porcelain, 
the following, namely 
— contd. 






(b) Saucers— 






(1) for use with tea 
cups or coffee 
cups having a 
capacity of 

inoie than 7£ 

OZ3. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or five 
annas per dozen, 
whichever is 

higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem . 



(ii) for u«e with tea 
cups or coffee 
cups having a 
capacity of not 
more than 7| 
ozs. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or two 
annas per dozen, 
whichever is 

higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 



(e) Tea-pota— 






(1) having a capa¬ 
city of more 
than 20 ozs. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or Ks. 3 
per dozen, which¬ 
ever is higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

" 


(il) having a capa¬ 
city of more 
than 10 ora. 
and not more 
than 20 ozs. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or Rp. 1-8 
per dozen, which¬ 
ever is higher. 

20 per c«»nt 
ad valorem. 



(ill) having a capa¬ 
city of not 
more than 10 
ozs. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or twelve 
annas per dozen, 
whichever is 

higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 



(<f) Sugar-howls 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent ad 
valorem or Be. 1-8 
per dozen, which¬ 
ever is higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem . 



(e) Jugs having a 
capacity of over 
10 0Z9. 

Preferential 

revenue 

80 per cent ad 
valorem or twleve 
nnnns per dozen, 
whichever is 

higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem . 


1 

! 

(1) Hiti* over 5} 
in'Lea in dia¬ 
meter— 






(1) over 8$ inches in 
diameter. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or Be. 1 
per dozen, which¬ 
ever Is higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 



(Ii) not over 8| 
Inches in dia¬ 
meter. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or ten 
annas per dozen, 
whichever is 

higher. 

20 per cunt 
./ valorem. 
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No. 64.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF—contimed. 


XtMD 

Ho. 





Preferential rate of duty 

tfame of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

If the article U the pro¬ 
duce or manufacture of 

The United 

A British 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Duration 

of 

protective 
rate# of 
duty. 


Section XIII— condd. 


Ware* of Stone and of other Mineral Material*; Ceramic Product* ; Ola** and Qla*t¥We~-totid&* 


«#<«) 

Covered crucibles for 
glass-making. 

Preferential 

reveuue. 

25 per cent ad 
valorem . 

15 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

•• 

SO 

«0(1) 

Class and Glassware not 
otherwise specified, 

and lacquered ware. 

Glass, globes and chim¬ 
neys for tamps and 
lanterns— 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem . 

• a 

m • 

• a 


(a) Globes for hurri¬ 
cane lanterns. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem or four 
annas and six pies 
per dozen, which¬ 
ever Is higher. 

• 9 




(6) Other globes and 
chimneys having 
an external base 
din meter of over 
one Inch.' 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem or three 
annas per dozen, 
whichever Is 

Higher. 

• • 

! 

• » 

" 

60(2) 

Electric lighting bulbs . 

Preferential 

revenue. 

60 per ceufc ad 
valorem. 

10 per cent 
ad valorem. 

* 9 

• * 

60(3) 

Glass bangles. glass 

beads and false pearls. 

Peal Pearl*, Precious Ston 

Revenue 

Si 

es, Preciou* M 

50 per cent ad 
valorem . 

0TI0N XIV. 

fetal* and Wares of thoi 

*e Material* ; < 

Coir ( SpecieU 


61 

Precious Ston°s, unset 
and Imported uncut 
, and Pearls, unset. 

• • 1 

1 Free . . . 

•• 

• * | 

•• 

61(1) 

1 Precious Stones, unset 
and Imported cut. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

1 

* • 

•• 

61(2) 

Silver bullion aud silver 
sheets and plates 
which have undergone 
no process of manu¬ 
facture subsequent to 
rolling 

Revenue 

Three annas per 
ounce. 



• * 

61 ( 3 ) 

Gold bullion and gold 
sheets and plates 

which have undergone 
no process of manufac¬ 
ture subsequent to 
rolling. 


B’ree 

j 


4 4 

61 ( 4 ) 

Silver plate and silver 
manufactures, all sorts 
not other* Ise specified. 

Revenue 

50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

* • 

* * 

% a 

61 ( 6 ) 

Silver thread and wire 
(including so-called 

gold thread and wire 
mainly made of silver) 
aud silver leaf includ¬ 
ing also imitation 
gold and silver thread 
and wire, lametta and 
metallic spangles and 
articles of a like 
nature, of whatever 
metal made. 

Protective 

624 per cent ad 
valorem . 



March 

81st, l»4i. 
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No. 64.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF—continued. 





Preferential rate of duty 
if the article is the pro 
duce or manufacture of 

Name of article. 

Nature of 

Standard rate of duty. 



duty. 

The United 

A British 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Item 

Mo. 


Duration 

of 

pi o Active 
rates of 
duty. 


Sbotion XIV— contd. 


Real PearU t Precious Stones, Precious Metals and Wares of those Materials ; Coin ( Specie, )—contd. 


61(6) 

Gold plate, go’d leaf and 
gold manufactures all 
sorts not otherwise 
specified. 

Revenue 

60 per cent ad 
valorem. 


* * 

«1(7) 

Gold or gold*plated pen 
nibs. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

60 per cent ad 
valorem. 

40 per cent 
ad valorem. 

- 

61(8) 

Articles, other than cut¬ 
lery and surgical 

instruments, plated 

with gold or silver. 

Revenue 

60 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 


01(0) 

Cutlery plated with gold 
or silver . 

Preferential 

revenue. 

6') per cent ad 
valorem . 

40 per cent 
ad valorem. 


61(10) 

Jewellery and Jewels 

Revenue 

60 per cent ad 
valorem. 

-• 


62 

Current coin of the 
Government of India. 

•• 

Free 

•• 


62(1) 

Silver coin, not otherwise 
specified. 

Revenue 

Three annas per 
ounce 

•• 

•• 

62(2) 

Gold coin 

.. 

Free 

. 



Section XV. 


Bane Met alt and Articles made therefrom . 


63 

Iron or Steel, old . 

Revenue 

10ft per cent ad 
valorem. 


1 


68(1) 

Iron alloys, viz., ferro¬ 
manganese, ferro- 

Bilicon. ferro-chrome, 
spiegelelsen and the 
like as commonly used 
for steel making. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

10 per cent 
ad valorem. 



<?('-) 

Iron or steel angle, 
channel, tee, flat, 

beam, zed, trough and 
piling— 







(a) not fabricated— 







(1) of British manu¬ 
facture— 







not coated with 
other metals. 

Protective 

1J times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* j or 10 per 
cent ad valorem , 
whichever is 

higher. 



March 

Slat, 

1941 


* The rat m of excise duty on the 1st January, 1987, and until further notice, on all i 
British India la Be. 4 per ton. 
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No. 64.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued. 


Item 

Ho. 





Preferential rate of duty 

If the article Is the pro 

Duration 


Nature of 
duty. 


duce or manufacture of 

of 

Name of article. 

Standard rate of duty. 



protective 
rates of 

The United 

A British 




duty. 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Section X\—contd. 


Base Metal* and Article* made therefrom —oontd 


aentd. 

. Iron or steel angle, 
channel, tee, flat, 
beam, *ed, trough and 
piling— contd. 

: 




» 


(a) not fabricated— 

contd. 

(i) of British menu* 
facture— oontd. 
coated with 

other metals. 

, 

Protective 

1 

11 times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
at*el Ingots pro¬ 
duced In British 
India*; or 10 per 
cent ad valorem, 
whichever Is 

higher. 


•• 

March 

81st, 

1041. 


(U) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

1} times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
Steel Ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* plus Its. 43 
per ton. 


' j 

i 

March 

31st, 

1041. 


(b) fabricated— 







(1) of British manu¬ 
facture 

* 

Protective 

1§ times tbo excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel Ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* plus Its. 40 
oer ton. 



March 

81st, 

1041. 


(11) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

1J times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel Ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* plus its. 40 
| per ton. 



Maroh 

81st, 

1041. 

•8(8) 

Iron or steel bar and 
rod— 

(1) of British manu¬ 
facture. 

Protective 

1J times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* plus Its. 10 
per ton; or 10 
per cent ad 

valorem , which¬ 
ever is higher. 

•• 

• * 

March 

81st> 

1041. 


(11) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

ljj times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
; India* plus Rs. 30 

1 per ton; or 20 

1 per cent ad 

valorem , which¬ 
ever is higher. 


: 

March 

81st, 
1041. 


.. • 27“.?*J. o, . 0 * 0l “ dut y. on «• Jumaiy, 1987, and until turthw aotloe, on all atari Ingot* prod need 
in British India Is As. 4 per ton. ^ 
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Preferential rate of duty 

If the article In the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

Ko. 

Name of artiole. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

duce or manufacture of 

of 

protective 
rate* of 


The United 

A British 




duty. 





Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Section XV— eontd. 


Bate Metal* and Article* made therefrom —eontd. 


•8(4) 

Iron, pig 

Preferential 

20 per cent ad 

10 per cent 

, , 


revenue. 

valorem. 

ad valorem. 



88(5) 

Iron rioe bowls 

Preferential 

20 per cent ad 

10 per cent 




revenue. 

valorem. 

ad valorem. 



68(6) 

Cast Iron pipes and 






tubes ; also CAst iron 







fittings therefor, that 
ic to say, bends, boots, 
elbows, tees, sockets, 
flanges, plugs, valves, 
oocks and the like— 




1 



(1) of British manu- 

Protective 

10 per cent ad 



March 


facture. 


valorem. 



31st, 







1941. 


(11) not of British 

Protective 

Rp. 57-8-0 per ton . 


* * 

March 


manufacture. 




31st, 
1941. 


68(7) 

Cast iron plates . 

Preferential 

20 per cent ad 

10 per cent 

.. 

., 

revenue. 

valorem. 

ad valorem. 



88(8) | 

i 

Steel Ingots . 

Preferential 

The excise duty levi- 

The excise 


.. 

revenue. 

able for the time 

duty lcvi- 




Iron or steel blooms, 


being on steel In- 

able for the 




billets and slab*, pro- 


gnt« produced in 
British India* ; cr 

time being 



i 

vlded that no piece less 


on steel in- 




than 14 inches square 
or thick shall be in¬ 
cluded In this Item. 


20 per cent ad 
valorem which¬ 

ever is higher. 

got* pro¬ 
duced in 
British 
India ; or 
10 per cent 
ad nuf-orem, 
whl* hcver 
is higher. 




•»(») 

Iron or steel Structures, 





fabricated partially or 
whollv. not otherwise 
specified. If made 








mainly or wholly cf 
iron or steel bars, sec¬ 
tions, plates or sheets, 
for the construction of 







buildings, bridges, 

tanks, a ell curbs, tres¬ 
tles, towers and similar 
structures or for parts 
thereof, but not 

Including builders' 







hardware or any of the 
articles specified in 







Items Nos. 72, 72(3), 







74(1), 75(3), 76(4) or 
76(1)— 

(«) of British manu¬ 

Protective 

If times tb* excise 



March 


facture. 


duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* plat Us. 40 
per ton. 

If times the excise 



81st, 

1941. 


(5) not of British 

Protective 

j 

9 t 

March 


manufacture. 

duty leviable for 



81st, 




the time being on 



1931. 




steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* plu* its. 40 
per ton. 





* The rate of excise duty on the 1st January, 1937, and until further notice, on all steel ingots produced 
in British India is As. 4 per ton. 
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Preferential rate of duty 
if the article is the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

Ho. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 

Standard rate of duty. 

duce or manufacture of 

ef 

protective 
rates of 
dnty. 

duty. 

The United 

A British ! 







Kingdom. 

Colony. 


8HCTlOtt XV—contd. 

Base Metals and Articles made therefrom— contd. 


68(10) 

Steel, tinplates and 
tinned sheets includ¬ 
ing tin taggers aBd 
cuttings of such plates, 
sheets or taggers— 

(i) of British manu¬ 
facture. 

j 

Protective 

1$ times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* plus Rs. 88 
per ton. 

1 

I 

I 

. 

.. 

j 

March 

81st* 

1941. 


(il) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

It times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time btlng on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* plus lls. 59 
per ton. 


: 

I 

! 

Mvrch 

Slat, 

1941. 

68(11) 

Iron or Steel anchors and 
cables. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

10 per cent 
ad valorem. 



68(12) 

A. Iron or Steel bolts 
and nuts, including 
hook-bolts and nuts 
for roofing but, exclud¬ 
ing fish bolts and 
nuts— 

(1) of British manu¬ 
facture. 

• 

Protective 

1J times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel Ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India*; or 10 per 
cent ad valorem 
whichever Is 

higher. 

“ 

; 

March 

81st, 

1941. 


(il) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

1J times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time bring on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
I.idla* plus 

Re. 1-9-0 per owt. 

1 


March 

81st, 

1941. 


B. Iron or Steel fish bolts 
and nuts— 







(1) of British manu¬ 
facture. 

Protective 

: 

1| times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India*; or lo per 
cent ad valorem , j 
whichever is 

higher. 



March 

81st, 

1941. 


(il) not of British 
manufacture.* 

Protective 

i 

It times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel Ingots pro¬ 
duced In British 
f India* plus 

Rs 4-5-0 per cwt. 



March 

81st, 

1941. 


* The rate of cxci m duty on the 1st January, 1987, and until further notice, on all steel Ingots produced 
In British, India is As. 4 per ton. 












No. 64.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued. 






Preferential rate of duty 

If the article to the pro* 

Duration 

Item 

Bo. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

duce or manufacture of 

of 

protective 

The United 

A British 

rates of 
duty. 









Kingdom. 

Colony. 


SECTION XV— contd. 


Base Metals and Articles made therefrom —contd. 


68(13) 

Iron or Steel expanded 
metal. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

20 per cent ad 
valorem . 

10 per cent 
ad valorem 

•* 

r * 

03(14) 

08(15) 

Iron or Steel hoops and 
strips. 

Iron or Steel rivets— 

Preferential 

revenue. 

20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

10 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

•• 


(1) of British manu¬ 
facture. 

Protective 

14 times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced In British 
India* ; or 10 per 
cent ad valorem, 
whichever Is 

higher. 



March 

81st, 

1941. 


(li) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

times the excise 
duty livable for 
the time I cing on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced In British 
India* plus 

Be. 1-14-0 per 
cwt. 

i 


March 

81st, 

1941. 

68(16) 

•8(17) 

Iron or Steel nails and 
washers, all sorts not 
otherwise specified. 

Iron or Steel pipes and 
tubes and ttttines 
therefor. If riveted or 
otherwise built up of 
plates or sheets— 

Preferential 

revenue. 

1 

20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

10 per cent 
ad valorem. 

! 

i 



(I) of British manu* 
facture. 

Protective 

14 times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel Ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India pl»s Ks. 12 
per ton; or 10 
per cent ad 

valorem, which¬ 
ever !b higher. 



March 

81st, 

1941. 


(li) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

14 times the excise 
duty leviable frr 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* plus Bs. 35 
per ton. 

• • 


March 

81st, 

1941. 

<8(18) 

Iron or Steel pipes and 
tubes; also fittings 

therefor, that la to 
Bay. bends, boots, 
elbows, tees, sockets, 
flanges, plugs, valves, 
cocks and the like, 
excluding pipes, tubes 
and fittings therefor 
otherwise specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

10 percent 
ad valonwt. 

* • 



* TH rate of excise duty on the 1st January, 1937, and until further notion, on all steel ingots produced 
kk British India la Ka. 4##r Ion. 
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Name of article. 


N duty.° f rate of duty. 


Preferential rate of duty 
If the article in the pro¬ 
duce or manufacture of 


The Dili ted 
Kingdom. 


A British 
Colony. 


Duration 

of 

protective 
rates of 
duty. 


Slonov XV—eontd* 


Boat Metal* and Article* mad* therefrom —contd• 


63(19) Iron or Steel plates ex- 
oladiog oast iron 
plates— 

(a) not fabricated— 

(1) of British manu¬ 
facture— 
not coated with 
other metals. 


ooated with Protective 
other metals. 


(11) not of British Protective 
manufacture. 


(6) fabricated— 

(1) of British manu« Protective 
faoture. 


(II) not of British Protective 
manufacture. 


63(20) Iron or 8teel sheets— 
(a) not fabricated— 


)not galvanized— 

(1) of British Protective 
manufa> 
tore. 


1$ times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
Bteel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
Indiu* ; or 10 per 
cent ad valorem , 
whichever is 
higher. 

1| times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India 1 * ; or 10 per 
cent ad valorem , 
whichever is 

higher. 

1J times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced In British 
Indio* plu* Its. 2:> 
i per ton. 

' 1$ times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* plu* Ks. 40 
per ton. 

1J times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced In British 
India* plu* Ka. 40 
per ton. 


1 ^'mes the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced In British 
India* plu* Its. 11 
per ton ; or 10 p«r 
cent ad valorem, 
whichever Is 
higher. 


* The rate o: excise duty on the 1st January, 1037, tad until further notice, 
produced jn British India Is Es. 4 per ton. 


on all steel Ingots 
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No. 64.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued. 






Preferential rate of duty 

If the article 1 m the pro* 

Duration 

Item 

No. 

Name ol article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

duct or manufacture of 

of 

protective 

The United 

A British 

rates of 
duty. 









Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Sbction XV— contd. 

Bate M stale and Article* mad* therefrom —contd. 


68 ( 20 ) 

-oontd. 


Iron or Steel sheets— 
oorud. 

(a) not fabricated— 

contd. 

(1) not galvanized— 
contd. 

(11) not of British 
ntool so- 
tore. 

(2) galvanised— 






Protective 

it times the excise 
dutj leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots piu- 
duced In British 
India* plu8 Kb. 32 
per ton. 



March 

31st, 
1941. 

(l)of British 

miBuiso- 
ture. 

Protective 

1J times the excise 
duty leviable tor 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
lhUiu* plus its. 10 
per ton ; or 10 per 
cent ad valorem, 
w hiehever is 

higher. 



March 

31st, 

1941. 

(11) not rf British 
na a n u f a c- 
ture. 

(b) fabricated— 

Protective 

1$ times the excise 
duty leviable fur 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro* 
duced in British 
India* plu* Ks. 40 
per ton. 



March 

Elat, 

1941. 

(1) not galvanized— 






(1) of British 

roanatac- 
ture. 

Protective 

11 times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* plus Kb. 12 
per ton ; or 10 per 
cent ad valorem , 
whichever is 

higher. 


i 

March 

Elat, 

1941. 

(11) not of British 
manufac¬ 
ture. 

(2) galvanized— 

Protective 

i 

14 times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* plus Ks. 35 
per ton. 



March 

31st, 

1941# 

(1) of British 

nannlic* 

ture. 

Protective 

1J times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* pin* Ks. 11 
per ton ; or lo per 
oent ad valorem , 
whichever is 

higher. 



March 

81at» 

1941. 


* The rate of excht duty on the 1st January, 1937, and until further notice, on all steel ingots produced 
in British India is Be. 4 ponton. 
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No. 54.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued, 






Preferential rate ot duty 

U the article Is the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

Ho. 

Name of article. 

Nature ot 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty 

duce or manufacture ot 

ot 

protective 

The United 

A British 

rates of 
duty. 









Kingdom. 

Colony. 


SECTION XV—eonfd. 

Bate Metal* and Articles made therefrom, —contd. 


*8(20)- 

oondd. 

Iron or Steel sheets— 
conoid . 







(b) fabricated— contd. 







(2) galvanized— contd. 
(li) not of British 
iu a n u f a o- 
ture. 

Protective 

1$ times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel Ingots pro¬ 
duced lu British 
India* plus lie. 44 
per ton 

* • 

*• 

March 

81st, 

1041. 

*8(21) 

Iron or Steel Hallway 
Track Material— 







A. Kalla (including tram¬ 
way rails the heads 
of which are not 
grooved)— 







(a) 30 lbs. per yard 
and over, and 
fish-plates there¬ 
for— 

(1) of British manu¬ 
facture. 

Protective 

H times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel IngotB pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* ; or 10 per 
cent ad valorem, 
whichever Is 

higher. 

•* 


March 

31st, 

1941. 

• 

(il) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

H times the excise 
duty leviable tor 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* ; or 20 per 
cent ad valorem , 
whichever is 

higher. 

! 


Maroh 

81st, 

1941. 


(6) under 80 lbs. per 
yard and fish¬ 
plates therefor— 







(1) of British manu¬ 
facture. 

Protective 

lfc times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel Ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* plot Rs. 10 
per ton : or 10 per 
cent ad valorem , 
whichever Is 

higher. 



March 

81st, 

1941. 


(11) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

1J times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced In British 
India* plat Rs. 39 
per ton. 

• * 


March 

81st, 

19414 


* The rate ot excise duty on the 1st January, 1037, and until further notice, on all steel ingot# produced 
In British India is Rs. 4 per ton. 
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No. 54.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued, 





Preferential rate of duty 





if the article is the pro- 

Duration 


Nature of 
duty. 


duce or manufacture of 

of 

Kamo of article. 

Standard rate of duty. 



protect fao 
rales of 




The United 

A British 

duty 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 



SECTION XV—c or\id. 

Base Metal* and Articles made therefrom —contd. 


68(21)- 

conta. 

| Iron or Steel Hallway 
Track Material— contd. 







B. Switches and cros- 
, sings including 

stretcher bars and 
other component 
parts, and switches 
and crossings in¬ 
cluding stretcher 
bars* and other 
component parts 
for tramway rails 
the heads of which 
are not grooved— 







(a) for rails 30 lbs. per 
yard and over— 







(1) of BritPh manu¬ 
facture. 

Protective 

1$ times the excise 
dutv leviable lor 
the time being on 
steo! in got b pro¬ 
duced in British 
lu.iia* , or 10 per 
cent ad valorem , 
whichever is 

higher. 



March 

81st, 

mi. 


(il) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

1J times the excise 
duty levlublp for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
Imita* . or 20 per 
cent ad valorem , 
whichever is 

higher. 



March 

31st, 

1041. 


(ft) for rails under SO 
lbB. per yard — 







(1) of British manu¬ 
facture. 

Protective 

1$ times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* plus Hs. 11 
per ton ; or 10 per 
cent ad valorem, 
whichever is 

higher. 



Maroh 

81st, 

1041. 


(11) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

1$ times the exclso 
duty leviable for 
the time l>« Ing on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* plus Its. 43 
per ton. 



March 

81st, 

1041. 


* The mte ot excise duty on the 1st January, 1037, and until further notice, on all eteel Ingots produced 
In British India is Be. 4 per ton. 
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No. 64.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued. 






Preferential rate of duty 
if article is the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

Name of artiole. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

duce or manufacture of 

of 

protective 
rates of 

no. 


The United 

A British 



~duty. 





Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Section XV—contd. 


Base Metals and A Hides made therefrom —contd. 


•3(21)-1 Iron or Steel Railway 
contd. Track Material — contd. 


C. Sleepers, and sleeper 
bars, other than 
cast iron— 

(i)of British manu- 
lecture. 


Protective 


(il) not of British 
manufacture. 


Protective 


D. Spikes (other than 
dog-apikes) and tie- 
bars— 


1| times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time helm* on 
steel Ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* ; or lu per 
cent ad valorem , 
w hichever is 

higher. 

II times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* ; or 20 per 
cent ail valorem, 
whichever is 

higher. 


(i) of British manu¬ 
facture. 


Protective 


11, times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being ou 
steel Ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* plus 1U. U) 
per ton ; or 10 per 
cent ad valorem, 
whichever Is 

higher. 


(it) not of British 
manufacture. 


Protective 


1$ times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being ou 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* plus its. 39 J 
p 3r ton. | 


R. Dog-spikes— 

(l)of British manu¬ 
facture. 


Protective 


If times* the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced In British 
India* plus 7 annas 
per ewt. ; or 10 per 
cent ad valorem , 
whichever is 
higher. 


(il) not of British 
manufacture. 


Protective 


1$ times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel Ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* plus 

1U. 2-15-0 per 

cwt. 


March 

81 st, 

1941. 


March 

31st, 

1041. 


March 

31st, 

1041. 


March 

81st, 

1041. 


March 

Bist, 

1041. 


March 

31st, 

1041. 


* Ttie rate ot exrU * duty on the 1st January, 1937, and until further notice, on all steel ingots produced 
in British India is Rs. 4 per ton. 
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No. 54.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF—continued 





Preferential rate of duty 
if the article Is the pro- 

Duration 


Nature of 
duty. 


duce or manufacture of 

of 

Name of article. 

Standard rate of duty. 



protective 
rates of 

The United 

A British 




duty. 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 


SECTION XV— tOliid. 


Jiate Metals and Articles made therefrom —contd. 


ooneld. 

Iron or Steel Railway 
Track Material —oonrid 






F. <*ibs, cotters, keys 
(inrl ii ding tapered key 
bars), distance pieces 
and other fastenings 
for use with iron or 
steel bleepers— 






(i) of British manu¬ 
facture. 

Protective 

1$ times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in Biltish 
India* plun 7 annas 
per cwt. ; or 10 per 
cent ad valorem , 
whichever is 

higher. 




(ii) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

1$ times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel Ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* plus 

R8. 2-16-0 per 

cwt. 



03(22) 

Iron or Steel Railway 
Track materials not 
otherwise specified, in¬ 
cluding hearing plates, 
east iron sleepers aud 
lever boxes. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

10 per cent 
ad valorem. 


08(23) 

Iron or Steel Tramway 
Track materials not 
otherwise specified, in¬ 
cluding rails, fish¬ 
plates, tie-bars, sw it¬ 
ches, crossings and the 
like materials of shapes 
and sizes specially 
adapted for tramway 
trucks. 

Preferential 1 
revenue. 

20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

10 per cent 
ad valorem. 


08(24) 

Iron or Steel barhed or 
stranded wire and wire 
rope. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

10 per cent 
ad valorem. 

*• 

68(26) 

Iron or Steel wire, other 
than barbed or 

stranded wire, wire 
rope or wire netting; 
and Iron or steel wire 
nails— 






(i) of British manu¬ 
facture. 

Protective 

1$ times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time l>eing on 
steel Ingots pro¬ 
duced In British 
Jndl** plus Rs. 26 
per ton. 




March 

81st y 

1941. 


March 
81 at, 
1941. 


March 

81at, 

1941. 


• The rate of excise doty on the 1st January, 1937. und until further notice, on all steel ingots produced 
in British India is Be. 4 per ton. 
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No. 64.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued. 


Item 

No. 





Preferential rate ot doty 


Nature of 
duty. 


if the article Is the pro* 
dune or manufacture of 

Name of article. 

Standard rate of duty. 



The United 

A British 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Duration 

of 

protective 
rates of 
doty. 


Section XV—- conn. 


Base Metals and Articles made therefrom —contd. 


63(2*) 

-contd 

Iron or Steel wire. oth°r 
than barbel or 

stranded wire, wire 
ro{«* or wire netting; 
anltronoi ateol wild 
nails— contd. 





(il)not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

If times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* plus lis. 60 
per ton. 


63(26) 

Iron or Steel (other than 
bar or rod) specially 
designed for the rein¬ 
forcement of concrete. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

10 per cent 
ad valorem . 

63(27) 

Iron or Steel, the original 
material (but not in¬ 
cluding machinery) of 
anv slop or other vessel 
Intended for inland or 
harbour navigation 

which has been assem¬ 
bled abroad taken to 
pieces and shipped for 
reassembly In India— 




I 

{ 

(1) of British manu¬ 
facture. 

Protective 

If times the excise 
dutv lei table tor 
the lime being on 
Bfcee' ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* ; or 10 per 
cent af valorem , 
whichever is 

higher. 



(ii) not of British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

If times the excise 
duty , leviable for 
tlie time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* plus 

Its. 27-8-0 per 
ton ; or 20 per 
cent ad valorem, 
whichever is 

higher. 



Provided that articles 
dutiable under tlih 
Item shall not be 
deemed to he dutiable 
under any other item. 




63 ( 28 ) 

All sorts of Iron and Steel 
and manufactures 

thereof not otherwise 
jpeclftod. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem . 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


March 
Si st, 
1041. 


M&roh 
31 st, 
1041. 


March 
81st, 
1041. 


* The rate o t excise duty on the 1st January, 1937, and until further notice, ou all eteei inmots produced 
in BiitUn India la Ea. 4 per ton. 
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No. 64.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF—continued. 


Item 

No. 





Preferential rate of duty 


Nature ol 
duty. 


if the article is the pro¬ 
duce or manufacture of 

Name of article. 

Standaid rateof duty. 



The United 

A British 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Duration 

Ol 

protective 
rates ol 
duty. 


Section XV— eontd. 

Bate Metal* and Article* made therefrom— eontd. 


68(29) 

Enamelled ironware, the 
following, namely 
(a) Sign-boards 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or four 
and a half annas 
per square foot, 
whichever is 

higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem . 

•• 



(6) Domestic hollow- 
ware, the follow¬ 
ing, namely, 

basins, bowls, 

dishes, plates 

and thalas, in¬ 
cluding rice-cups, 
rice-bow is and 

rice-plates— 







(i) having no dia¬ 
meter exceed¬ 
ing 19 centi¬ 
metres. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or per 
dozen four annas 
pine one anna tor 
every two centi- 
met res or part 
thereol by which 
any diameter 

exceeds 31 eenti- 
meties, which¬ 

ever is higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 




(li) having any dia¬ 
meter exceed¬ 
ing 19 centi- 
metiet. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or per 

do/t n eight annas 
plue two annas lor 
eu'iy two centi¬ 
metres or part , 
theioof bv wNuli 
any diameter 

1 exceeds 19 centi¬ 
metres, winch- 

ex er is higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

i 

• 

64 

Copper, wrought, and 
manufactures of 

copper, ail sorts not 
otherwise specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


• * 

«4(l) 

Copper, scrap 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

- 


•• 

68 

German silver including 
nickel silver. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


•• 

66 

A1 u m 1 n i u m — circles, 
sheets and other manu¬ 
factures not otherwise 
specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

• • 


06(1) 

Unwrought Ingots, blocks 
and bars of aluminium. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

• • 

♦ * 

e? 

Lead, wrought—the 

following articles, 

namely, pipes and 
tubes and sheets other 
than sheets for tea 
chests. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

• • 

• • 
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No. 54.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued. 






Preferential rate of duty 
if the article la the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

No 


Nature of 
duty. 


duce or manufacture of 

of 

Name of article. 

Standard rate of duty. 



protective 
rates of 


The United 

A British 




doty* 





Kingdom 

Colony. 


Section XV— eoneld. 


Bate Metal* and Article* made therefrom —oondd. 


«7U) 

Lead sheets for tea cheats 

Revenue 

1 25 per cent ad 
1 valorem . 

+ • 

- 

•• 

U8 

Zinc or npelter, wrought 
or manufactured, not 
otherwise specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

- 

•* 

mi) 

Zinc, u® wrought, Includ¬ 
ing cakes, ingots, tilea 
(other thau boiler tiles) 
hard or soft slabs and 
plates, dust, dross and 
ashes, and broken 

sine. 


Free 




*09 

Tin, Block . 

Revenue 

Rs. 312-8 per ton . 

.. 

.. 

.. 

70 

Brass, bronze and similar 
alloys, wrought, and 
manufactures thereof 
uot otherwise s ppcl fled. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•* 

•• 

70(1) 

AH sorts of metals, other 
than iron and steel, 
and manufactures 

thereof not otherwise 
specified. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 



" 

71 

Hardware, ironmongery 
and tools, all sorts not 
otherwise specified, in¬ 
cluding Incandescent 
mantles but excluding 
machine tools apd agri¬ 
cultural Implements. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 



71(1) 

The following hardware, 
ironmongery and tools, 
namely, agricultural 
implements not other¬ 
wise specified, buckets 
of tinned or galvanized 
Iron, and pruning- 
knives. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 



• a 

71(2) 

Cutlery, all sorts not 
otherwise specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

80 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


a* 

71(3) 

Metal furniture and cabi- 
netware. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem . 

a a 

«• 

71(4) 

Printing type 

Revenue 

One anna and three 
pies per lb. 

•• 

a » 

a a 

71(5) 

The following printing 
materials. namely, 

leads, brjpss rules, 
wooden and metal 
quoins, shooting sticks 
and galleys and metal 
furniture. 

Revenue 

2} per cent ad 
valorem. 


• # 


74.(6) 

Hacks for the withering 
of tea leaf. 

Revenue 2 

!| per cent ad valorem 

•• 

” i 

•• 
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No. 54.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued. 






Preferential rate of duty I 
if the article Is the pro- 

Duraston 

Item 

No. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

dace or manufacture of 1 

1 

of 

protective 


The United 

A British 

rates of 
duty. 








Kingdom. 

Colony. 


SECTION XVI. 


Machinery and Apparalut; Electrical Material . 


72 


Machinery, namely, such 
of the following ai tides 
as are not otherwise 
specified: — 

(«) p r 1 m e-movers, 
boilers, locomo¬ 
tive engines and 
tenders for the 
same, portable 
engines (including 
power-d riven 
road rollers, fire 
engines and trac¬ 
tors), and other 
machines in 
which tho prime- 
mover is not 
separable from 
the operative 
parts; 

( b ) machines and sets 

of machines to 
be worked by 
electric, steam, 
water, lire or 
other power, not 
being manual or 
animal labour, 
or which before 
being brought 
into use require 
to be fixed with 
reference to other 
Uioxiug parts ; 

(c) apparatus and 

appliances, not to 
be operated by 
manual or animal 
labour, which are 
designed for use 
in an industrial 
system us parts 
indispensable for 
its operation and 
have been given 
for that purpose 
some special 
shape or quality 
which would not 
be essential for 
their use for any 
other purpose; 

(d) control gear, self¬ 

acting or other¬ 
wise, and trans- 
lnission-g ear 
designed for use 
with any machi¬ 
nery above speci¬ 
fied, including 
belting of all 
materials (other 
than cotton, hair 
and canvas ply) 
and driving 
chains, but ex¬ 
cluding driving 
ropes not made 
of ootton ; 


Bevenuo 


10 per cent 
valorem. 


ad 


i 
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No. 54.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued, 






Preferential rate of duty 

Item 

No. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

If the article is the pro¬ 
duce or manufacture of 

The United 

A British 




r 

Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Duration 

of 

protective 
rates of 
duty. 


8EOTJON XVI —eontd. 

Machinery and Apparatue ; Electrical Material —oontd. 


72 — 
eonid 


72 ( 1 » 


Machinery, namely, such 
of the following articles 
as *11 re not otherwise 
specified— amt /. 

(e) bare hard-drawn 
electrolytic 
copper wires and 
cables and other 
electrical wires 
and eables, insu¬ 
lated or not, and 
poles, troughs, 
conduits and In¬ 
sulators designed 
as parts of a 
transmission 
system, and the 
fittings thereof. 

Note.—The term * Indus¬ 
trial system * used 
In sub-item (c) 
means an instal¬ 
lation designed to 
be employed 
directly in the 
performance of 
any process or 
scries of processes 
necessary for the 
manufacture, pro¬ 
duction or extrac¬ 
tion of any com¬ 
modity. 


Revenue 


10 per oent ai 
valorem . 


The following textile 
machinery and appa¬ 
ratus by whatever 
, power operated, 
namely, healds, heald 
cords and beald knit¬ 
ting needles ; reeds and 
shuttles; warp and 
weft preparation 
machinery and looms; 
bobbins and pirns; 
dobhies; Jacquard 
machines; J ac< j uard 
harness linen cards; 
Jacquard cards; 
punching plates for 
Jacquard cards; 
warping mills: multiple 
box sleys ; solid border 
sleys; tape sleys; 
swivel sleys; tape 
looms; wool carding 
machines; wool spin¬ 
ning machines; hosiery 
machinery; coir mat 
shearing machines; 
coir fibre widowing 
machines; heald knit¬ 
ting machines; dobby 
cards ; lattices and lags 
for dohhles; wooden 
winders, silk looms; 
silk throwing and 


Revenue 


10 per 
valorem. 


cent 
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No. 54.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued. 






Preferential rate of duty 
if the article la the pro- 

Duration 

Item 


Nature of 


duee or manufacture of 

of 

Name of article. 

Standard rate of duty. 


I 

proteothrc 

No. 

duty. 

The United 

A British 

rates of 
duty. 







Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Sscnon XVI —eontd. 


Machinery and Apparatus; Electrical Material —oontd. 


72(1) — 
contd. 

. reeling machines; 

cotton yarn reeling 
machines; sizing 

machines; doubling 
machines; silk twist¬ 
ing machines; cone 
winding machines; 

piano card cutting 
machines; harness 

building frames ; card 
lacing frames; draw¬ 
ing and denting hooks; 
sewing thread balls 
making machines; 

ctunbli finishing machi¬ 
nery ; hank hollers; 
cotton carding and 
spinning macli In os ; 
mail eyes, lingoes, 
comber boards and 
comber board frames; 
take-up motions, 

temples and pickers ; 
picking bands ; picking 
sticks; printing 

machines ; roller cloth ; 
clearer cloth; sizing 
flannel; and roller 
skins. 






72(2) 

Printing and Litho¬ 
graphic Material, 

namely, presses, litho¬ 
graphic plates, com¬ 
posing sticks, chases, 
imposing tables, litho¬ 
graphic stones, stereo¬ 
blocks, wood blocks, 
half-tone, blocks, elec¬ 
trotype blocks, process 
blocks and highly 
polished copper or zinc 
sheets specially pre¬ 
pared for making pio- 
1 cess blocks, roller 
moulds, roller frames 
and stock**, roller com¬ 
position, iithograptiic 
nap rollers, standing 
screw and hot presses, 
perforating machines, 
gold blocking presses, 
galley presses, proof 
presses, arming presses, 
copper plate printing 
presses, rolling presses, 
ruling machines, ruliug 
pen making machines, 
lead cutters, rulo 
cutters, slug cutters, 
type casting machines, 
typo setting arid 
casting machines, 

paper in roils with side 
perforations to be used 
after further perfora¬ 
tion for type-casting, 
rule bending machines, 

lievenue 

10 por cent ad 
valorem . 


i 



2/ A 
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Preferential rate of duty 
if the article is the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

No. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

duce or manufacture of 

of 

protective 



rates of 





The United 

A British 

duty. 

■ 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 



Section XVI — contd . 


Machinery and Apparatus : Electrical Material— contd. 


72(2 l7l 

contd . 


72(8) 


72(4) 

72(6) 


l ul emit relng machines, 
brcn/iug machines, 
stereotyping appara¬ 
tus, paper folding 
machines, and paging 
machines but excluding 
ink and paper. 

Component parts of 
Machinery as defined 
in Items Not). 72, 72(1) 
and 72(2), namely, such 
parts only as arc essen¬ 
tial for the working of 
the machine or appa¬ 
ratus and have been 
given for that purpose 
some special shape or 
quality which would 
not be essential for 
their use for any other 
purpose: 

Provided that articles 
which do not satisfy 
this condition shall 
also be deemed to be 
component parts of 
the machine to which 
they belong If they are 
essential to its opera¬ 
tion and arc imported 
with it in such quan¬ 
tities as may appear 
to the Collector of 
Customs to be reason¬ 
able. 

Passenger Lifts and com¬ 
ponent parts and acces¬ 
sories thereof. 

Domestic Refrigerators . 


Revenue 


Revenue 


Preferential 

revenue. 


10 per cent ad 
valorem. 


25 per cent ad 
valorem. 


80 per cent ad 
valorem. 


20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


7 2 ( 6 ) 


72(7) 


Machinery and compo¬ 
nent parts thereof, 
meaning machines or 
parts of machines to be 
worked by manual or 
animal labour, not 
otherwise specified, 
and any machines (ex¬ 
cept such as are design¬ 
ed to be used exclu¬ 
sively in industrial 
processes) which re¬ 
quire for their opera¬ 
tion less than one- 
quarler of one brako- 
norse-power. 

Water-lifts, sugar-mills, 
sugar centi ifuges, 
sugar pug-milU, oil- 
presses, and parts 
thereof, when cons¬ 
tructed so that they 
can be worked by 
manual or animal 

S r and pans for 
g sugar-cane 

Juice. 


Preferential 

revenue. 


30 per cent ad 20 per cent 
valorem . ad valorem. 


Free’ 
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Preferential rate of duty 


Item 

Vo. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

if the article is the pro¬ 
duce or manufacture of 

Duration 

of 

protective 
rates of 

The United 

A British 





duty. 

i 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Shctioit X\I—contd. 


Machinery and Apparatut ; Electrical Material —contd. 


72(8) 


W<8) 


The following Agricul¬ 
tural Implements, 
namely, winnowers, 
threshers, mowing and 
reaping machines, 
binding machines, 
elevators, seed and 
com crushers, chaff- 
cutters, root-cutters, 
ensilage-cutters, horse 
and bullock gear, 
ploughs, cultivators, 
scarifiers, harrows, 
clod-crushcrs, seed- 
drills, hay-tedders, 
hay presses, potato- 
diggers, latex spouts, 
spraying machines, 
powdor-Mowcrs, whlte- 
ar.t i:\terminating 
machines, beet pullers, 
broadcast seeders, 
corn pickers, corn 
sheilers, culti-packers, 
drag scrapers, stalk 
cutters, buskers and 
shredders, potato 
planters, lime sowers, 
manure spreaders, 
listers, soli graders, 
and rakes ; also agri¬ 
cultural tractors, also 
component parts of 
these implements, 
machines or ti actors, 
provided that they can 
be readily fitted into 
their proper places In 
the implements, 
machines or tractors 
for which they are im¬ 
ported, and that they 
cannot ordinarily be 
used for purposes un¬ 
connected with agri¬ 
culture. 

The following Dairy and 
Poultry Farming Ap¬ 
pliances, namely, cream 
separators, milking 
machines, milk steriliz¬ 
ing or pasteurizing 
plant, milk aerating and 
cooling apparatus, 
churns, butter dryers, 
butter workeis, milk- 
bottle fillers and 
cappers, apparatus 
specially designed for 
testing milk and other 
dairy produce, and in¬ 
cubators ; also compo¬ 
nent parts of these 
appliances, provided 
that they nan be readily 
fitted into their proper 
places in the appli¬ 
ances for which they 


Free 


Free 
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No. 54.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued. 


Item 

No. 


Name of article. 


Nature of 
duty. 


Preferential rate of duty 
If the article la the pro¬ 
duce or manufacture of 


Standard rateof duty. 


The United A British 
Kingdom. Colony. 


Duratto* 

of 

protective 
rate* of 
duty. 


Seotiou XVI —coftitk 


Machinery and Apparatus ; Electrical Material —oontd. 


7 ^t' 


73 


73(1) 


are Imported, and that 
they cannot ordinarily 
be used for other than 
dairy and poultry 
farming purp wes. 

Electrical Instruments, 
apparatus, and appli¬ 
ances, not otherwise 
specified, excluding 
telegraphic and tele¬ 
phonic. 

The following Electrical 
Instruments, Appara¬ 
tus and \ppliunces, 
namely:— 

Electrical Control 
Clear and Transmis¬ 
sion Gear, namely, 
switches (excluding 
switch-b o a r d s), 
fuses and current- 
breaking devices 
of all soils and des¬ 
criptions, designed 
for use in circuits 
of less than ten am¬ 
peres and at a pres¬ 
sure not exceeding 
250 volts; and 
regulators for use 
with motors design¬ 
ed to consume less 
than 187 watts; ! 
bare or insulated 
copper wires and 
cables, any one core 
of which, not being 
one specially 
designed us a pilot 
core, lias a sectional 
area of less than 
one-eightieth part 
of u square inch, 
and wires and 
cables of other 
metals of not more 
than equivalent 
conductivity; and 
line insulators, 
including also 
cleats, connectors, 
loadlug-ln tubes 
and tbe like, of 
types and sixes such 
as are ordinarily 
used in connection 
with the transmis¬ 
sion of powbr for 
other than indus¬ 
trial purposes, and 
the fittings thereof 
but excluding elec¬ 
trical earthenware 
and porcelain other¬ 
wise specified. 


Preferential 

revenue. 


Preferential 

revenue. 


30 per cent ad 
valorem . 


80 per cent ad 
valorem . 


20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


20 per cont 
ad valorem. 
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Prefer* nfclel rate of iuty 

If the article is the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

No. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

duce or manufuotui e of 

of 

piotectlve 



rates of 







duty. 









Section XVI —contd. 


Machinery and Apparatus ; Electrical Material— contd. 


m 

The following Electrical 
Instruments, Appara¬ 
tus and Appliances, 
namely, telegraphic 
and telephonic instru¬ 
ments, apparatus and 
appliances, not other¬ 
wise specillcd, flush 
lights, carbons, con¬ 
densers, and Lk: 11 ap¬ 
paratus, and switch¬ 
boards designed ior 
use in circuits of less 
than ten amperes and 
at a pressure not ex¬ 
ceeding 251) volts. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 




5(8) 

Telegraphic Instruments 
and Apparatus and 
parts thereof imported 
by, or under the orders 
of, a Railway Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Revenue 

15 i per cent ad 
valorem. 

t 

i 



3(4) 

Wireless Reception Ins¬ 
truments and Appara¬ 
tus and component 
partB thereof, including 
all electric valves, 
amplifiers and loud 
speukers which are not 
specially designed for 
purposes other than 
wireless reception or 
are not original parts 
of and imported along 
with instruments or 
apparatus so designed. 

Preferential 

rovenue. 

50 per cent ad 
valorem 

40 per cent 
ad valorem. 

. 


* • 

W) 

Electrical earthenware 
and porcelain, the 
following, namely:— 







(a) Insulators, Shackle, 
Sinclair, Cor- 

deaux or Pin- 
type, not other¬ 
wise specified— 



i 

1 




(1) fitted 

! 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or Re. 1-2 
per dozen, which¬ 
ever Is higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

• * 

* * 


(11) not fitted 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or fourteen 
annas per dozen, 
whichever Is higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

• * 

•• 


(4) Two-way cleats . 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem or four 
annas per gross 
of pairs, which¬ 
ever Is higher. 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


• a 
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No. 54.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued. 


Item 


j 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

Preferential rate of duty 
if the article is the pro¬ 
duce or manufacture of 

The United 
Kingdom. 

A British 
Colony. 





Duration 

of 

protective 
rates of 
duty* 


Section XVI —aondd. 


Machinery and Apparatus • Electrical Material —coacid. 


73(G)— 
eonld. 


Electrical earthenware 
and porcelain, t he 
following, namely 
eonld. 


(c\ Spacing insulators 

(d) Ceiling roses— 

(l) fitted 


Preferential 

revenue. 


30 per cent ad 20 per < cut 
valorem or two ad valorem. 
annas per gross, 
whichever is higher. 


Preferential 

revenue. 


30 per cent ad 20 per cent 
valorem or ten ad valorem. 
annas per dozen, 
whichever is higher. 


(U) not fitted 


Preferential 

revenue. 


30 per cent ad 20 per cr nt 
valorem or eight ad valorem.] 
annas per dozen, 
whichever Is higher. 


73(6) 


(.) Joint-box cut-outs ~ 
(i) fitted 


Preferential 

revenue. 


30 per cent ad 20 per cent 

valorem or eight ad valorem. 
annus per dozen, 
whlohevei i« higher. 


m> not fitted 


Preferential 

revenue. 


80 per cent ad 20 per cent 

valorem or six ad valorem. 

annas per dozen, 
whichever is higher. 


Ru l»her-insulated Copper 
Wires and Cables, no 
core of which, other 
than one specially 
designed as a pilot core, 
has a sectional area of 
leas than onc-eightieth 
part of a square Inch, 
whether made with 
■ any additional Insulat¬ 
ing or covering material 
or not. 


Revenue 


6 J per cent ad 
valorem. 



Section XVII. 


Transport Material. 


Coal tubs, tipping wagons 
and the like convey¬ 
ances designed for 
use on light rail track, 
if adapted to be worked 
by manual or animal 
labour aud if made 
mainly of iron or Hteol; 
and component parts 
thereof made of Iron or 
steel— 

(a) of British manu¬ 

Protective 

11 times the excise 

i 


March 

facture. 


duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* ; or 10 per 
cent ad valorem, 
whichever is 

higher. 

i 

; 

31st, 

1941* 


* Pile rate of excise duty on the 1st January, 1937, and until further notice, on all stool ingots produced In 
British India is Rs. 4 per ton, 










No. 64.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued. 






Preferential rate of duty 
if the article is the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

Ho. 


Nature of 
duty. 


duce or manufacture of 

of 

Name of article. 

Standard rate of duty. 

protective 

The United j A British 
Kingdom. 1 Colony. 

rates of 
duty. 






Section XVII— contd . 
Transport Material— contd. 


\oitid. 

Cool tubs, tipping wagons 
and the like convey¬ 
ances designed for 
use on light rail track, 
if adapted to bo worked 
by manual or animal 
labour and if made 
mainly of iron or steel; 
aud component parts 
thereof made of iron or 
steel— contd. 

( b ) not ot British 
manufacture. 

Protective 

1 * times the excise 
duty leviable for 
the time being on 
steel ingots pro¬ 
duced in British 
India* plus Rs. 40 
per ton ; or 20 per 
cent ad valorem ., 
whichever 1 b 

i higher. 



March 

31st, 
1941. 

«D 

Tramcars and compo¬ 
nent parts and acces¬ 
sories thereof. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 




K*> 

: 

i 

: 

Hallway materials for 
: permanent-way and 

rolling-stock, namely, 
Bleepers, other than 
iron and steel,. and 
fastenings therefor; 

bearing plates, chairs, 
Interlocking appara¬ 
tus, brake-goar, shunt¬ 
ing skids, couplings 
and springs, signals, 
turn-tables, weigh¬ 
bridges, carriages, 

wagons, traversers, 

rail removers, scooters, 
trollies, trucks; also 
cranes, water-cranes 
and water-tanks when 
imported by or under 
the orders of a Hail way 
Administration : 

Provided that for the 
purpose of this entry 
* railway * means a Une 
of railway subject to 
the provisions of the 
Indian Hallways Act, 
1890, and includes a 
railway constructed in 
a Stute In India and 
also such tramways as 
the Governor General 
In Council may, by 
notification in the 
Gazette of India, speci¬ 
fically include therein: 

Provided also that 
articles of machinery 
as deftnod in Item No. 
72 or No. 72'3) shall not 
be deemed to be in¬ 
cluded hereunder. 

Revenue 

15| per cent ad 
valorem. 

j 

i 

i 

1 

j 



• The rate of excise duty on the 1st January, 1937, and until further notice, o » nil sU’el lug-d* V ‘lured 
British India Is Bs. 4 per ton. 
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Item 

No. 





Preferential rate of duty 


Nature of 
duty. 


if the article is the pro¬ 
duce or manufacture of 

Name of article 

Standard rate of duty. 




The United 

A British 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Duration 

of 

protective 
rates of 
duty. 


Section XVII— confd. 


Transport Material —contd. 


74 ( 3 ) 

Component parts of Bail¬ 
way Materials, as 
ddined in Item No. 
74(2), namely, such 
parts only as arc essen¬ 
tial for the working of 
railways and have been 
given for that purpose 
some special shape or 
quality which would 
not be essential for 
their use for any other 
purpose: 

Provided that articles 
which do not satisfy 
this condition shall also 
be deemed to be com¬ 
ponent parts of the 
railway material to 
which they belong, if 
they are essential to its 
operation and are im¬ 
ported with it in such 
quantities as may 
appear to the Collector 
or Customs to be 
reasonable. 

Revenue 

151 per cent ad 
valorem . 


i 

i 

r 

1 

! 

i 


76 

Conveyances not other¬ 
wise specified and com¬ 
ponent parts and 
accessories thereof; 
alto motor vans and 
motor lorries imported 
complete. 

I 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 




76 ( 1 ) 

Motor cars including taxi 
cabs and articles (other 
than rubber tyres and 
tubes) adapted for use 
as parts and accessories 
thereof, provided that 
such articles as are 
ordinarily also used 
for other purposes than 
as parts and accessories 
of motor vehicles in¬ 
cluded in this item or 
in Items N os. 76(2) and 
76(3) shall be dutiable 
at the rate of duty 
gpeciiled for such 
articles. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

37$ per cent ad 
valorem. 

30 per eent 
ad valorem . 


* * 

76(2) 

Motor cyoles aud motor 
scooters and articles 
(other than rubber 
tyres and tubes) adapt¬ 
ed for use as parts and 
accessories thereof 

except sued) articles as 
are also adapted for 
use as parts and acces¬ 
sories of motor cars. i 

Revenue 

87 $ per ceut ad 
valorem . 

• • 


»» 
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Preferential rate of duty 
if the article Is the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

No. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate ot duty. 

duce or manufacture of 

of 

protective 


The United 

A British 

rates of 
duty. 








Kingdom. 

Colony. 


SEOTlox XVll—concld. 


Transport Material —concld. 


75(8) 

Motor omnibuses; chassis 
of motor omnibuses, 
motor vans and motor 
lorries; and parts of 
mocha nically propelled 
vehicles and accessories, 
not otherwise specified, 
excluding rubber tvres 
and tubes and such 
parts and accessories 
of motor vehicles In¬ 
cluded in this item as 
are also adapted tor 
use as parts and acces¬ 
sories of motor cars. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

25 per cent ad 
valorem . 

17i per cent 
ad valorem. 


75(4) 

Carriages and carts which 
are not mechanically 
propelled, not other¬ 
wise specified, and 
cycles (other than 
motor cycles) imported 
entire or in seer ions and 
parts and accessories 
thereof; excluding 

rubber tyres and tubes. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem . 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


75 

Aeroplanes. aeroplane 
parts, aeroplane en¬ 
gines, aeroplane engine 
parts and rubber tyres 
and tubes used exclu¬ 
sively for aeroplanes. 

Revenue 

2$ per cent ad 
valorem. 



75(1) 

Ships and other vessels 
for inland ami harbour 
navigation, including 
steamers, launches, 

boats and baiges im¬ 
ported entire or in 
sections: 

! 

Provided that art icles of 
machinery as defined 
In Item No. 7ii or No. 
72(3)shall, when sepa¬ 
rately imported, not 
bo deemed to be in¬ 
cluded hereunder. 

lie venue 

I 

j 

! 

l 

j 

158 per cent ad 
valorem. 

I 


j 

i 

t 

75(2) 

Lightships . 

.. 

Free 



7«(3) 

; 

Furniture tackle and 
apparel, not otherwise 
described, for ateara- 
aaiiing, rowing and 
other vessels. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 




SECTION XVIII. 


SoUntifio and precision instruments and apparatus; watch-maker*' and clock makers' wares; musical instruments , 


77 


Instruments, apparatus 
and appliances other 
than electrical, all sorts, 
not otherwise 8 peel tied, 
including photo* 
graphic, scientific, 
philosophical and 
surgical. 


Preferential 

revenue. 


30 per cent ad 
valorem . 


20 per cent 
ad valorem. 


a 17 
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Preferential rate of duty 
if the article la the pro- 

Item 

No. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

duce or manufacture of 


The United 

A British 





Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Duration 

of 

protective 
rates of 
duty. 


SECTION XVIII — contd. 


Scientific and precisian instruments and apparatus , watch-makers* and dock-makers* wares ; musical instruments— 

contd. 


77(1) 

Instruments, apparatus 
and appliances im¬ 
ported by a passenger 
as part of his norsona! 
baggage and in actual 
use by him In the 
exercise of hla profes¬ 
sion or calling. 


Free 



77(2) 

Optical Instruments, 

apparatus and appli¬ 
ances. 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 

•• 

78 

Clocks and watches and 
parts thereof. 

Revenue 

50 per cent ad 
valorem . 

** 

•• 

79 

Musical Instruments and 
parts thereof, all sorts, ' 
not otherwise specified. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

50 per cent ad 
valorem , 

40 per cent 
ad valorem . 

•• 

79(1) 

The following Musical 
Instruments, namely, 
complete organs and 
harmoniums and records f 
for talking machines. / 

Revenue 

50 per cent ad 
valorem. 


1 


Section XIX. 
Arms and Ammunition, 


so 

Save where otherwise 
specified, all artlqjes 
which are arms or parts 
of arms within the 
meaning of the Indian 
Arms Act, 1878 (ex¬ 
cluding springs used 
for air guns), all tools 
used for cleaning or 
putting together the 
same, all machines for 
making, loading, 

closing or capping 
cartridges for arms 
other than rifled arms 
and all other sorts of 
ammunition and mili¬ 
tary stores, and any 
articles which the 
Governor General in 
Council may, hv noti¬ 
fication in tho Gazette 
of India, declare to be 
ammunition or military 
stores for the purposes 
of this Act. 

Revenue 

60 per cent ad 
valorem. 


i 

! 

90(11 

Subject to the exemp¬ 
tions specified in Item 
No. 80(3) —Firearms, 
inoiuding gas and air 
| guns, gas and air rifles 
and gfts and air pistols, 
not otherwise specified, 
but excluding parts 
and accessories thereof. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

i 

Rs. 18-12 each plus 
10 per cent ad 
valorem , or 60 per 
cent ad valorem t 
whichever la higher. 

Ra. 18-12 
each or 40 
per cent 
ad valorem , 
whichever 
is higher. 
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Preferential rate of duty 

Item 

No. 

Name of article. 

Nature of 
duty. 

Standard rate of duty. 

If the article Is the pro¬ 
duce or manufacture of 

The United 

A British 









Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Duration 

of 

protective 
rates of 
duty. 


Section XI X—eontd. 


Arms and Ammunition —contd. 


80 ( 2 ) 


80 ( 8 ) 


Subject to the exemp¬ 
tions specified In Item 
No. 80(3)— 


(a) Barrels, whether 

single or double, 
for firearms, in¬ 
cluding gas and 
air guns, gas and 
air riilcs, and gas 
and air pistols, 
not otherwise 
specified. 

(b) Main springs and 

magazine springs 
for firearms, 
including gas 
guns, gas rifles 
and gas pistols. 

(c) Gun stocks and 

breech blocks. 

(<f) Revolver cylinders, 
for each cartridge 
they will carry. 

(e) Actions (including 
skeleton and 
waster), breech 
bolts and their 
heads, cocking 
pieces, and locks 
for muzzle load¬ 
ing arms. 


Revenue 


Revenue 


Revenue 


Revenue 


Revenue 


Rs. 18-12 
each 


Rs. 6-4 
each 


Rs. 3-12 
each 


Rs. 2-8 
each 


Re. 1-4 
each 


(/) Machines for mak¬ 
ing, loading, or 
closing catndgos 
for rilled arms. 


Revenue 


50 per cent ad 
valorem . 


(g) M a c h 1 n e s for 
capping cartridges 
lor rilled arms. 


Revenue 


50 per cent ad 
valorem. 


I 


The following Arms, 
Ammunitions and Mili¬ 
tary Stores:— 

(a) Arms forming part 
of the regular 
equipment, of a 
commissioned or 

G azetted olheerln 
lis Majesty's 
Service entitled 
to wear diplo¬ 
matic, military, 
naval, RoahI Air 
Force or poll o 
uniform. 

(b) A revolver and an 
automatic pistol 
and ammunition 
fer such 

revolver and 
plBtol up to a 


Free 
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No. 64.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF— continued, 


* 




Preferential rate of duty 

If the article is the pro- 

Duration 

Item 

No. 


Nature of 
duty. 


duce or manufacture of 

of 

Name of article. 

i 

Standard rate of duty. 



protective 
rates of 







The United 

A British 

duty. 

i 

I 



Kingdom. 

Colony. 



Section XIX—contd. 
Amu and Ammunition —oontd. 


-80(3)— The following Arms, 
contd. Ammunitions and Mill* 
fcary Stores— contd. 

maximum of 100 
rounds per re¬ 
volver or pistol, 
(1) when accom¬ 
panying a com¬ 
missioned officer 
of His Majesty's 
regular forces, or 
of the Indian 
Auxiliary Force 
or the Indian 
Territorial Force 
or a gazetted 
police officer, or 
(H) certified by the 
commandant of 
the corns to 
which such officer 
belongs, or, in 
the case of a*i 
officer not attach¬ 
ed to anv corps, 
by the officer 
commanding the 
station or district 
in which such 
officer is serving 
or, in the case of 
a police officer, 
by an Inspector 
General or Com¬ 
missioner * of 
Police, to be im¬ 
ported by the 
officer for the 
purpose of his 
equipment. 


(c) Bwords for present¬ 
ation as army or 
volunteer prizes 

(tf) Arms ammunition 
and military 
stores Imported 
with the sanction 
of the Govern¬ 
ment of India for 
the use of any 
portion of the 
military forces of 
a State in India 
being a unit noti¬ 
fied inpursuance 
of the First Sche¬ 
dule to the Indian 
Extradition Act, 
1008. 


(c) Morris tubes and 

C ‘ *nt ainmuni- 
imported by 
offiot rs command- 


I 


I 

i 

i 

i 

j 

Free . . | 

I 

i 


i 

i 


| 


l 

i 



I 

I 

» 

I 

! 

I 


I 
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No. 54.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.—IMPORT TARIFF - continued. 


Item 

No. 



Nature of 
duty. 


Preferential rate of duty 
if the article is the pro¬ 
duce or manufacture of 

Name of article. 

Standard rate of duty. 



The United 

A British 




Kingdom. 

Colony. 


Duration 

of 

protective 
rates of 
duty. 


Section XXX—concld. 


Arms end Ammunition— concld. 


Sr 


The following Arm®. 
Ammunitions and Mili¬ 
tary Stores — concld . 


log British and 
Indian regiments 
or volunteer 
corps for the 
Instruction of 
their men. 


80(4) 


Ornamental Arms of an 
obsolete pattern 

possessing only an 
antiquarian value; 
masonic and theatrical 
and fanev dress swords, 
provided they are 
virtually useless for 
offensive or defensive 

f mrposcs; and dahs 
ntendod exclusively 
for domestic, agricul¬ 
tural and Industrial 
purposes. 


Revenue 


25 per cent ad 
valorem. 


81 


Cartridge cases, filled and 
empty. 


Preferential 

revenue. 


50 per cent ad 
valorem. 


40 per cent 
ad valorem. 


Section XX. 

Miscellaneous Good? and Products not elsewhen included. 


62 

Coral, prepared 

Revenue 

25 per cent ad 
valorem. 



•• 

82 ( 1 ) 

Ivory, manufactured, 

not otherwise specified. 

Revenue 

50 per cent cd 
valorem. 

•• 



62 ( 2 } 

Bangles and beads, not 
otherwise specified. 

Revenue 

50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

•• 


*• 

63 

Brushes, all sorts 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

20 per cent j 
ad valorem. 

•• 

• • 

64 

Toys, games, playing 
cards and requisites for 
games and sports, bird 
shot to> cannons, air 
guns and air pistols for i 
th 4 time being excluded 1 
In any part oi British 
India from the opera- 
tlon of all the prohibi¬ 
tions and directions 
contained in the Indian 
Arms Act, 1878, and 
bows and arrows. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

40 per cent 
ad valorem. 



85 

Buttons, metal • 

Preferential 

revenue. 

30 per cent ad 
valorem 

20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

• • 
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No. 54.—THE FIRST SCHEDULE.-IMPORT TARIFF—oowZu&d!, 


Item 

No. 


Name of article. 

Nature of 

Standard rate of duty. 

Preferential rate of duty 
if the article is the pro¬ 
duce or manufacture of 



The United 
Kingdom. 

A British 
Colony. 


Duration 

of 

protective 
rates of 
duty. 


85(1) 


Section XX—contd, 

Miscellaneous Goods and Products not elsewhere included— contd. 


I Smokers' requisites ex- 
| eluding tobacco and 
matches. 

Preferential 

revenue. 

60 per cent ad 
valorem . 

40 per cent 
ad valorem. 

•• 

Provided that mechanical 
lighters as defined in 
the Mechanical Lighters 
(Excise Duty) Act, 
1034, shall he liable In 
addition to a duty 
equal to the amount of 
the excise duty imposed 
by that Act, on mecha¬ 
nical lighters manufac¬ 
tured In British India.* 



■ 



ee(3) 


86(4) 


Section XXI. 

Works of Art and Articles for Collections. 


66 

Prints, Engravings aDd 


Pictures (including 


photographs and 

picture post cards), not 


otherwise specified. 

86 (1) 

Art, works of, not other¬ 

wise specified. 

86 (2) 

Art, the following works 

of :~(1) statuary and 


pictures intended to lie 
put up for the public 
benefit in a public 
place, and (2) memo¬ 
rials of a *publJc 
character intended to 
be put up in a public 
place, including the 
materials used, or to be 
used in their construc¬ 
tion, whether worked 
or not. 

Specimens, Models and 
Wall Diagrams illus¬ 
trative of natural 
science, and medal* 
and antique coins. 

Postage Stomps, whether 
used or unused. 


Revenue 


Revenue 


50 per cent 
valorem . 


ad 


25 per cent ad 
valorem . 

Free . . 


Free 


Free 


87 


All other articles, not 
otherwise specified, 
including articles im¬ 
ported by post. 


Section XXII. 
Articles not otherwise specified . 


Revenue 


25 per cent ad 
valorem . 


1 The rate of excise duty on the 1st January, 1037, and until further notice U Rj. 1-3 per lighter. 
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No. 54.—THE SECOND SCHEDULE.—EXPORT TARIFF. 


Item 

No. 

Name of article. 

Per 1 

Rate of duty. 


Jute, other than Bimiipatam Jute . 

j 

Rs. a. 

1 

Eaw Jute— 




(1) Cuttings. 

Bale of 400 lbs. 

I i 


(2) All other descriptions. 

Bale of 400 lbs. 

4 8 

2 

Jute Manufactures, when not In actual use as coverings, 
receptacles or bindings, for other goods— 




(1) Sacking (cloth, bags, twist, yam, rope and twine) 

Ton of 2,240 lbs. . 

20 O 


(2) Hessians and all other descriptions of jute manu- 
faotures not otherwise specified. 

Ton of 2,240 lbs. 

32 0 

3* 

Riee. 



4 

Rice, husked or unhusked, including rice flour but ex¬ 
cluding rice, bran and rice dust, which are free. 

$ 

Indian matind of 82? | 
lbs. avoirdupois i 
weight. 

Two annas and three 
pies. 


Rates of excise duty on cer tainarticles 

as on the l^t April, J937. 



1 

R8. A. P. 

1 

2 

Salt. 

Silver Bullion. 

Indian Matind of 82? 
lbs, avoirdupois 
weight. 

Ounce . 

1 9 0(1) 

0 3 0(11) 

3 

Motor Spirit ........ 

Imperial gallon . 

0 10 0(1) 

4 

Keroseno ........ 

Imperial gallon 

0 2 91(1) 

5 

Sugar— 




(1) Khandsari. 

Hundredweight 

1 0 0(IX) 


(ii) All other Sugar except palmyra sugar 

Hundredweight 

2 0 V(V111) 

fl 

(ill) Falmyra sugar. 

(a) Matches in lioxos or booklets containing on an aver¬ 
age not more than eighty (IV)— 


Such rate as may be 
fixed in this behalf 
by the Governor- 
General In Council 
after such enquiry 
as he may think 
fit. (Ill) 


(1) if the averngo number is fmty or less 

(11) if the average number is more than forty bat not 
more than sixty. 

Gross of boxes or 

booklets. 

Gross of boxes or 
booklets 

10 0 

ISO 


(ill) if the average number la moro than sixty 

Gross of boxes or 
booklets. 

9 0 0 


(6) All other matches. 

Every 1,440 matches 
or fraction thereof 

0 4 0(V) 

7 

Steel ingots. 

Ton 

4 0 0(VD 

8 

i Mechanical Lighters. 

Lighter 

1 8 (KVU) 


• There Is no entry bearing Item No. 3. 

(I) Includes a surcharge of 25 per cent, vid« Section 5 of the Indian Finance (Supplementary siv* Extending) 
/tot, 1931. 

(II) Vide Section 6 of the Indian Finance Act, 1937. 

(III) In accordance with Sugar (Excise Duty) Act, 1934. 

(IV) In aeoordance with Matches (Excise Duty) Act, 1934. 

(V) In accordance with Section 24 of the Matches (Excise Duty) Order, 1934. 

(VI) In aeoordance with 8ection 4 of the Iron and Steel Duties Act, 1934. 

(VII) In accordance with Section 3 of the Mechanical Lighters (Excise Duty) Act, J934. 

(VIII) Vide Section 8 of the Indian Finance Act, 1937. 

(IX) Vide notification Ho. 7—Central Excises, dated frd April 1037, Issued by the Government o' India m the 
Finance Department. 


as 
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No. 65.— Share op each province in tbe total entries and clearances of vessels 
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No. 56 .—Number and tonnage op vesseis engaged in the foreign sea-borne trade which entered and cleared at 

ports in British India 



Only one American eeeeel with a tonnage of 1,723 entered in the year 1912-13, 
























Only one American ee^el with a tonnage of 1,723 cleared in the year 1912-18. 






















































No. 67.—Quantity an© value of the principal articles of Imports 
into the Kathiawab ports arranged in the order of their import¬ 
ance 






Quantity 

Value (tn thousands 

OF RUPEES) 





1634-85 

1935-36 


1934-35 

1035-86 

1936-87 

Cotton — 










Raw . 

. 

. 

. Tons 

13,500 

7,173 

1,717 

1,14,25 

56,48 

14,00 

Manufactures— 










Pieeegoods, grey . 



Yds. (000) 

7,093 

11,234 

5,180 

7,81 

12,05 

5,40 

„ white 



„ 

10,210 

22,066 

16,745 

30,38 

30,31 

27,33 

,, coloured . 



99 

10,303 

8,031 

4,618 

19,83 

16,15 

9,30 

Twist and yarn 



lb. (000) 

15 

16 

7 

13 

12 

5 

Hosiery 



. 

— 

— 


19 

.35 

5 

Fonts 



Yds. (000) 

1,772 

— 


2,29 

— 

— 

Thread, sewing . 



lb (000) 

17 

19 

15 

55 

42 

34 

Other sorts 



. 

— 

— 

— 

1,52 

2,40 

90 

TOTAt 



— 

— 

- 

1,76,95 

1,27,23 

67,46 

Metals and ores — 










Iron and steel — 










Sheets and plates — 










Galvanised . 

. 


. Tons 

14,044 

10,165 

6,950 

26,65 

26,76 

11,07 

Tinned . . 

. 


• !» 

300 

246 

108 

1,00 

75 

58 

Not galvanised or tinned 

. 


• >> 

3,107 

4,890 

1,977 

4,15 

0,20 

2,22 

Hare (steel) . 

. 


- » 

17,604 

12,291 

5,285 

14,97 

10,16 

4,37 

liars and channel (Iron) . 



• » 

344 

275 

190 

28 

22 

23 

Beams, channels, pillars, girders and bridge- „ 
work. 

5,084 

5,000 

2,352 

4,55 

3^65 

1,90 

Pipes and fittings, cast . 

. 


* ,' 

128 

170 

00 

43 

3 i 

12 

Tubes, pipes and liftings, wrought. 


. „ 

1,535 

3,571 

2,533 

3,11 

5,05 

3,36 

Hoops and strips . 



• » 

7,524 

8,049 

3,908 

8,07 

9,21 

4,56 

Angle and spring . 



• » 

3,350 

2,596 

2,002 

2,89 

2,22 

1,71 

Nalls, rivets and washers . 



• » 

1,129 

1,220 

006 

2,33 

2,57 

2,03 

Screws .... 



• „ 

102 

120 

100 

51 

00 

51 

Steel(cast) . 



• f» 

140 

80 

76 

26 

15 

14 

Other sorts of Iron and Steel 



. „ 

2,007 

6,497 

4,063 

3,21 

9,44 

0,77 

Tin . 



. Cwt. 

1,876 

721 

253 

43 

23 

21 

Brass .... 



. »» 

80,143 

42,654 

29,755 

9,30 

10,77 

7,95 

Copper, wrought. 



♦ ll 

14,017 

15,349 

4,440 


4,39 

1,45 

Zinc .... 



• *» 

4,085 

3,676 

250 

46 

42 

6 

Aluminium . . 



• »t 

39 

77 

45 

4 

5 

3 

German silver . 



* *» 

505 

1,124 

402 

33 

69 

22 

Othen .... 



. Tong 

4 

194 

15 

4 

61 

5 

Total of Metals and obbs 

• »» 

60,561 

64,553 

82,856 

87,04 

96,13 

49,54 
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No. 57 —continued 




Quantity j 

VALTTB (nr THOUSANDS 
o? Rums) 



1934-85 

1985-86 

1936-87 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Vehicles— 








Carriages and wagons and parts for railways 

— 

— 

— 

3.28 

7,29 

3,17 

Cycles and parts of cycles 

... 

— 

— 

— 

1,16 

1,96 

1,41 

Motor oars .... 

. . No. 

241 

315 

218 

4,73 

7,01 

4,64 

Motor cycles (Inoludiag Scooters) 

• • »> 

9 

8 

36 

C 

1 

8 

Motor omnibuses, etc. 

. „ 

76 

71 

73 

1,11 

90 

1,27 

Parts and accessories of mechanically propelled 
▼chicles, eto. 

— 

— 

— 

86 

58 

43 

Ships and parts 

. 

— 

— 

— 


1,81 

9,19 

Other kinds of vehicles . 

• 

— 

— 

— 

0 

7 

12 


Total 

— 

— 

— 

10,71 

19,68 

20,31 

Chemicals— 








Soda compounds • 

. . Cwt, 

98,307 

140,823 

ioi,6or> 

7,75 

10,19 

<s,:>6 

Other sorts , . • 

. 

— 

— 

— 

8,28 

9,88 

8,25 


Total 

- 

- 

— 

1G;Q3 

19,57 

16,81 

Sugar— 








Sugar 28 D. S. and above • 

. . Tons 

100,978 

85,147 

15,7s3 

89,21 

74,71 

11,11 

„ below 28 D. S. but not below 16 D. 8. 
(Including beet) . . . 

6,988 

1,768 

162 

4,83 

1,68 

16 

„ 15 D. S. and below 

• • »* 

2,997 

1,049 

5 

2,54 

87 

1 


Total ,, 

110,963 

87,964 

15,950 

96,58 

77,26 

13,28 

Machinery and miilwork— 








Textiles, Cotton • 

• • • 

— 

— 

— 

3,88 

1,49 

1,41 

„ Other sorts 

* • • 

— 

— 


21 

23 

12 

Prime-movers 

• • • 

— 

— 

— 

6,33 

7.37 

5,59 

Electrical .... 

. 

— 

- 

— 

1,20 

2,00 

85 

Sewing and knitting machines and parts . 

— 

— 

— 

26 

24 

23 

Boilers • . * . 

. 

— 

- 

— 

22 

32 

6 

Bloe and flour mill machinery . 

• • • 

— 

— 

— 

22 

.5 


Other kinds .... 

. 

— 

— 

— 

4,16 

6,60 

4,12 


TOTAL 

— 

— 

— 

16,48 

18,18 

12,37 
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No. 57 —continued 





Quantity 

Value (in thousands 
of Bums) 




1034-35 

1035-36 


1034-35 

1035-36 

1036-37 

Fruit* and Vegetables — 









Dried, salted, or preserved — 









Dates .... 

. 

. . Tons 


17,981 

is, i tr> 


9,43 

10,98 

Others .... 

. 

• • i* 


58 


22 

0 

10 

Fresh fruit* and vegetables 

• 

. 


H| 

__ 

42 

30 

10 



Total 

H 

- 


10,25 

9,82 

11,18 

Taper and pasteboard , 

* 

. Cwt. (000) 

177 

172 

ir. i 

10,77 

10,69 

9,37 

Instruments, appnratus and appliances— 




■ 

IBB 


Electrical . , , 

, 

. . . 

— 

— 

_ 


0,90 

7,06 

Musical 


. 

— 

- 


80 

83 

27 

scientific 

. 

. . . 

— 

- 

- 

20 

8 

4 

Other kinds . 

• 

. 

— 

— 

— 

1,32 

43 

43 



Total 

- 

- 

- 

6,04 

8,24 

7,80 

Starch, Dextrine and Farina - 

• 

Cwt. (000) 

87 

85 

!02 

6,72 

0,35 

6,94 

Hard ware— 

Implements and tools 



_ 

_ 

_ 

.>5 

66 

22 

Lamps and parts . 



- 


- 


3,55 

3,91 

Builders* hardware 



— 

— 

~ 

1,40 

1,88 

98 

Enamelled Ironware 



— 

— 

- 

23 

19 

• 17 

Domestic hardware . 



— 

— 

- 

50 

31 

7 

Other sort* . 



— 

— 

— 

3,26 

1,51 

1,29 



Total 

- 


- 

7,63 

8,13 

6,64 

Oils— 









Mineral, kerosene . 


. Gals. (000) 

1,835 

075 

293 

7,57 

3,73 

1,07 

„ other kinds 


• » 

627 

656 

383 

2,94 

3,23 

1,08 

Animal .... 


. . Cwt. 

800 

408 

129 

10 

5 

1 

Vegetable 


. Gals. (000) 

163 

131 

106 

. 2,37 

1,87 

1,67 

Essential 


. lb. (ooo) 

31 

1 

l 

24 

8 

3 



Total 

B 

B 

B 

13,22 

8,01 

4,76 

Bubbei, row and manufactured 

• 

• 

- 

B 

jg| 

1,72 

3,38 

4,01 
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No. 57 —continued 


Quantity 


Value (in thousands 
op Rupees) 




1034-35 

1985-36 

1936-87 

1934-35 

1936-36 

1986-87 

Glass end glassware— 








Bangles .... 

. 

— 

— 

— 

8 

72 

8 

Bottles and phials . 

. .Gross 

— 

— 

5,752 

45 

67 

48 

Beads and false pearls 

. . Cwt. 

1,273 

1,271 

645 

51 

51 

29 

Sheets and plates . 

. 

■a 

mm 

B! 

2,36 

2,33 

1,77 

Funnels, globes, etc. 

. 

m 

■Si 

Ill 

24 

19 

16 

Other glassware 

. 

■ 

H 

B 

49 

63 

87 


Total 

s 

1 

s 

4,13 

4,45 

8,65 

Faints and painters' materials— 








Paints and colours . 

. . Cwt. 

13,190 

14,708 

11,863 

2,90 

2,96 

2,40 

Painters* materials . 

. 

— 

— 

- 

76 

81 

04 


Total 


— 

— 

3,66 

8,77 

3,13 

Artificial silk .... 

. 


- 

— 

0.27 

4,58 

2,42 

Pent- . . 

Yds. (0(H)) 

— 

2,337 

- 

— 

3, IS 

2,40 

Building and Engineering materials— 

Cement .... 

. . Toub 

<ym 

3,312 

3,278 

! 1,65 j 

| 79 

85 

Tiles. 

• 

— 

— 

— 

72 

1,18 

82 

Others ..... 

* 

. 


— 

— 

93 

3,12 

49 


Total 

■ ■ 



3,30 

3,04 

2,16 

Earthenware and porcelain . 

. 

B 

— 

— 

1,17 

97 

1,17 

Silk, manufactures— 








Fiecegoods .... 

. Yds. (000) 

1,602 

2,725 

200 

8,28 

13,81 

1,09 

Mixed goods 

* » 

473 

.. 

6 

1,06 

.. 

2 

Other sorts 

. lb. (000) 

6 

21 

1 

9 

95 

1 


Total 

B 

a 

D 

9,43 

14,76 

1,12 

Grain, pulse and hour . 

. . Tons 

4,158 

2,048 

847 

2,89 

1,96 

1,11 

Wood and Timber- 


mm 

mm 





Manufactures of wood 

• • a 

Hi 

ill 

— 

21 

44 

5 

Others. 

. 

wBm 

Hi 

— 

84 

1,18 

99 


Total 

B 

s 

HI 

1,05 

1,67 

1,04 
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No. 57 —continued 






Quantity 

VALUE (IN THOUSANDS 

ov Rupees) 





1984-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-87 

Dyes obtained from Coaltar-- 









Aniline . 

. 

. 

. lb. (000) 

41 

70 

40 

19 

26 

13 

Alizarine 

• • • 

. 

• »» 

84 

25 

52 

93 

16 

35 

Othen . 

• • • 

. 

• H 

40 

27 

83 

42 

85 

50 



Total h 

165 

122 

175 

1,54 

77 

98 

Wool manufacture!-- 









Plecegooda 

• e • 

. 

. Yds. (000) 

226 

67 

32 

95 

73 

30 

Shawls . 

• • • 

. 

. . No. 

8,709 

7,577 

2,204 

31 

24 

7 

Other aorta 

• • • 

• 

• 

— 

— 


25 

69 

56 




Total 

— 

— 

— 

1,51 

1,66 

93 

Stationery . 

• 

• 

* 

— 

— ' 


1,06 1 

1,46 

84 

Liquors — 










Spirit . 

see 

• 

• 

— 

— 

— 

81 

30 

44 

Ale, beer and porter 

. 

. 

— 

— 

— 

16 

15 

26 

Wines . 

• 

• 

. 

— 

— 

— 

12 

25 

3 



Total 

— 

— 

— 

59 

79 

73 

Drags and Medicines — 







■■ 

■ 

Proprietary and patent medicines 

• • • 

— 

— 

— 

26 


I 

Other sorts 

• • • 

• 

• 

— 

— 

— 

55 

Is 

Wm 




Total 

B 

B 

— 

81 

B 

68 

Tobacco— 










Cigarettes 

• • 0 


. lb. (000) 

232 

28 

26 

69 

76 

63 

Others . 

• • • 

• 

• »» 


4 


1 

12 

.. 



Total „ 

232 

32 

B 

70 

88 

63 

Spices — 










Betelnuts 

e • • 

. 

. . Cwfc. 

1,996 

1,757 

1,097 


18 

14 

doves . 

• • • 

. 

• • n 

07 

129 

46 


5 

2 

Others • 

it# 

• 

• • »» 

1,946 

2,168 

2,970 

31 

27 

37 




Total „ 

4,039 

4,054 

4,7)3 

51 

50 

53 

Furniture and eabtaetware • 

• 


■ 

B 

B 

61 

47 1 

50 


331 
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No. 57 —concluded 





Quantity 

Value (in thousands 

07 RUPEES) 



1984-35 

1936-86 

1936-87 

1934-36 

1936-86 

1986-87 

Matches. 

. Gross (000) 

98 

78 

97 

47 

86 

47 

Apparel— 


■■ 

mm 

mm 


I 1 


Gold and silver thread . 

. 

B 

H 

B. 

65 

fl 

1 

Other kinds .... 

. 

mm 


gBl 

18 

Bfl 

88 


Total 

H 

B 

B 

83 

■ 

39 

Provisions and oilman's stores— 








Canned and bottled provisions 

• . Cwt. 

284 

244 

38 

4 

8 

2 

Biscuits and cakes . 

• • #» 

264 

278 

248 

23 

21 

18 

Confectionery • . . 

• • 

78 

100 

44 

8 

4 

3 

Other sorts . 

* 

— 

— 

— 

20 

26 

10 


Total 

n 

B 

B 

60 

59 

83 

Toys and requisites for games 


, 

S 

_ 

31 

19 

27 

Soap ...... 

. Cwt. (000) 

12 

B 

o 

1,76 

75 

24 

Jewellery, also plate of gold and silver 

• • • 

— 

■ 

— 

2,92 

•• 

24 

Polishes / . 



___ 

__ 

17 

21 

21 

Toilet requisites . 

. 

— 

— 

— 

17 

10 

21 

Clocks and watches and parts • 


— 

— 

— 

24 

21 

16 

Gums and resins . 

• • Cwt. 

989 

671 

653 

20 

18 

14 

Belting for machinery . 

• • • 

— 

— 

— 

14 

10 

12 

Bobbins „ 

• • • 

— 

— 

— 

21 

6 

11 

Cutlery. 

• » * 

— 

—. 

— 

28 

81 

9 

Arms, ammunition and military stores 

• • • 

— 

— 

— 

2» 


8 

Umbrellas and fittings . 

• • • 

— 

— 

— 

17 

7 

1 

Boots and shoes . 

. pairs (000) 

68 

24 


24 

18 

1 

Coal and coke . 

• . Tons 

7,000 

,, 

.. 

91 

, • 

.. 

All other articles . 


mm 

— 

— 

7,64 

8,48 

1,04 

TOTAL VALUE OF IMPORTS *. 

m 

B 

B 

6,19,11 

4,70,96 

2,58,46 

Treasure— 








Silver, bullion and coin . 

• Os. (000) 

8,857 

1,408 

1,410 

41,61 

20,61 

16,74 
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Wo. 58 .—Quantity and value of the principal articles of Exports 
from the Kathiawar ports arranged in the order of their import¬ 
ance. 





QUANTITY 

Value (in thousands 

07 Rupees) 









1036-87 

“Seeds— 









Essential 

• 

• . Tons 

141 

12 

12 

16 

8 

8 

Non-essential— 









Mustard 


• • »# 

62 

23 

.. 

9 

4 

.. 

Groundnut 


* • » 

86,639 

61,279 

51,888 

88,59 

1,00,88 

82,63 

Rapeseed . 

Besamum (til or jinjill) 


• • »» 

• • n 

183 

2 

0 

15 

1 

1 

Castor 


• • »i 

6,280 

8,968 

2,094 

4,84 

8,67 

3,22 

Others 





1 



1 



Total „ 

42,255 

65,289 

64,601 

43,82 

1,04,63 

85,90 

Ootton— 






B 



Raw .... 

• 

• . Tons 

10,281 

0,915 

18,470 

■ 

65,45 

74.59 

Waste . . . • 

. 

. . Cwt. 

32,191 

39,059 

69,308 

■ 

6,81 

10,07 

Other sorts . 

• 

. 


n 

— 

B 

49 

1 



Total 

— 

■ 

— 

60,79 

61,25 

84,67 

Wool, raw .... 


. lb. (000) 

8,282 

6,898 

9,496 

15,35 

83,83 

62,86 

Oilcakes . 

Oils— 

Vegetable— 

• 

. . Tons 

42,868 

26,738 

31,309 

22,61 

14,88 

20,49 









Groundnut . 

• 

. Gals. (000) 

17 

620 

803 

17 

8,80 

12,77 

Others ... 

• 

• 

— 

B 

— 

•• 

1 




Total 

B 

S 

B 

17 

8,81 

12,77 

¥10visions and oilman's stores— 









Gtd ... 

Leather— 

Goat skins • 

• 

. . Cwt. 

6,290 

5,722 

5,954 

4,44 

8,98 

4,29 


• . Tons 

23 

* 

5 

04 

26 

16 

Sheep skins • 

• 

• * *» 

13 

8 

O 

41 

11 

9 

Other kinds • 

• 

. 

— 

— 

— 

e 

67 

1,06 



Total 

D 

B 

B 

1,14 

1,03 

1,81 

Fruits and Vegetables— 



B 

B 

B 




Fresh . • . * 

• 

• ’ ■ . 

1 


B 

19 

28 

86 


S38 


29a 
























































No. 68 —continued 





QUANTITY 

VALU1 (IN THOUSAND# 

OV RUPKEB) 



1034-86 

1985-86 

1086-87 

1084-85 


m 

Grain, pulse and flour— 

lUoe (not In the husk) • . 

• . Tons 

80 

86 

55 

0 

13 

i 

6 

Jowar and bajra • • . 

• • *» 

•• 

81 

211 

•• 

2 

12 

Other sorts . . . . 

• • >» 

53 

42 

67 

1 

1 

■ 


Total „ 

138 

150 

833 

14 

10 

27 

Wood and timber , • r 

» , 

1 

■ 

— 

8 

0 

14 

Spioes • . 

• • Cwt» 

646 

1,680 

926 

7 

12 

7 

Hides and skins, raw • • . 

r 

• • Tons 

43 

•• 

1 

5 

*• 

2 

Tea ••••,, 

. lb. (000) 

12 

•• 

•• 

4 

•• 

•• 

▲11 other articles . • 

. • 

— 

— 

— 

86 

2,87 

4,63 

TOTAL VALUE OF EXPORTS 

* 

— 

— 

— 

1,40,25 

2,30,96 

2,77,78 

* i, „ RE-EXPORTS 

. 

— 

— 

— 

2 ,se 

55 

2,08 

„ „ „ EXPORTS & RE-EXPORTS 

— 

— 

— 

1,51,61 

2,31,51 

2,70,86 

Treasure— 

Silver, bullion and coin . 

. Oz. (000) 

■ 

8*57 


■ 

■ 

45 


334 



























Ho. 59.— Rail-borne trade at Stations adjacent to Land Frontier 

routes ov India proper 


Registration Stations 


For compilation purposes the registration stations have been divided Into three croups. 

Group (a) comprises the rail route which bifurcates into the Nushki-Duzdap extension and the trade towards 
dCandahar. This group will include trade with Iran and Western and Southern Afghanistan, The following 
stations are Included in it 


1. Zahidan (formerly Duzdap).* 

2. Mirja’wa.* 

3. Nok-kundi. 

4. Dalbandin. 

6* Padag Eoad.* 

0. Ahmedwal. 


7. Nushkl. 

8. Quetta. 

9. Iiostan. 

10. Yaru. 

11. Gulistan. 

12. Killa Abdulla. 
18. Chaman. 


Group ( b ) comprises the trade through the North-West Frontier Province and the Punjab with Northern and 
Eastern Afghanistan, with Kashmir, and through them with Central Asia and Turkistan, The following stations 
‘are included in this group:— 


1. Ghaztghat. 

2. Bbakkar. 

8. Darya Khan. 

4. Pezu. 

6. Tank. 

0. Manzai (formerly Glrnl Hoad). 

7. Laklmarwat. 

8. Banna. 

9. Thai. 

10. Kohat Cantonment. 

11. Pabbi. 

12. Peshawar Cantonment. 

13. Peshawar City. 

14. Khalrabad. 

16. Nowshera. 

10. Mardan. 


17. Takhtibhai. 

18. Durgal. 

19. llavelian. 

20. Rawalpindi. 

21. Jamum (Tawl). 

22. Pathankote. 

23. Hoshi&rpur. 

24. Harlpur Hazara. 

25. Sarua. 

26. Suchetgarh. 

27. Ranbirsinghpura. 

28. Mirau 8ahib. 

2U. Jammu Cantonment. 
30. Parachlnar. 


Group (c) comprises the trade through the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Bengal and Assam, with Tibet, 
Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. The following stations are included in this group :— 


1. lUnmagar. 

2. Haldwani. 

3. Tuuakpur. 

4. Kuturnian Ghat. 
6. Naipalganj Hoad. 

6. Uska Bazar. 

7. Bridguiangauj. 

8. Raxaiil. 

9. Bairagnia. 

10. Janakpur Road. 

11, Jaynagar. 


* Temporarily closed. 


12. Bhaptlahl. 

13. Nautauwa. 

14. Jogbanl. 

15. Naksalbari. 

16. Galgalia. 

17. Glium. 

18. Glellc Khola (formerly Kallmpong Boad). 

19. Kallmpong. 

20. JSagrftKata. 

21. Carrou. 

22. lianarhat. 

23. Saikhowaghat. 

[ All quantities In maimda, except treasure. 


IMPORTS 


Articles 

1934*36 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Articles 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1930-37 

Grain and Pulse— 

Wheat - 




Grain and Pulse— 
c ndti. 

lllce, busked— 




Group (a) 

6,710 

13,737 

11,842 

Group (a) . 

500 

678 

423 

„ (b) . 

99,178 

143,924 

108,201 

.. m . 

21,888 

23,250 

6,957 

„ (C) . 

70,466 

75,386 

82,958 

» (c) . 

1,417,032 

1,884,002 

1,178,009 





Total . 

1,440,380 

1,407,836 

1,185,484 

Total 

176,963 

232,997 

203,001 





Gram and prise— 

Group Col 

1 

1,826 

2,608 

2,108 

Bice, un- 

hnsked— 

Group (a) * 

21 

1,194 

136 

„ (b) , 

76,489 

181,768 

426,455 

„ <6> • 

13,002 

6,843 

9,271 

(O • 

84,108 i 

i 

* 105,996 

100,931 

,» (c) • 

634,344 

572,001 

424,994 

Total . 

161,922 

290,872 

529,494 

Total 

547,867 

580,038 

484,401 
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No. 59.—Rail-borne trade at Stations adjacent to Land Frontier 
routes op India proper— eontd . 


t All quantities in maunds, except treasure] 

IMPORTS— contd. 


Aktioliis 

1084-85 

1086-86 

1980-37 

Grain and Pulse— 
condd. 




Others— 





Group (a) 

. 

16,076 

42,858 

37,006 

,» (ft) 

. 

140,847 

803,088 

355,055 

„ (•) 

. 

182,801 

100,050 

288,;>30 

Total 

• 

207,813 

686,386 

680,591 

Hides and Skins- 

— 




Hides of Cattle— 




Group (a) 


2,306 

999 

1,372 

M (ft) 

. 

03,016 

68,058 

74,040 

,, (c) 

• 

26,054 

21,817 

28,510 

Total 

. 

00,376 

90,374 


8klnB of sheep 
and goats— 




Group (a) 


10,606 

8,826 

12,379 

i» (ft) 


30,880 

80,009 

40,003 

<«> 


2,006 

2,783 

3,021 

Total 


48,680 

60,568 i 

04,493 

Ghl— 





Group (a) 


8,360 

6,110 

4,765 

- (ft) 


2,600 

8,750 

3,207 

(0 


61,408 

47,160 

58,080 

Total 


60,648 

67,010 

06,058 

Tobacco— 





Group (a) 


6,467 

8,484 

5,138 

M 


24,616 

64,884 

63 190 

KC) 


30,810 

44,006 

31,173 

Total 



116.064 

09,810 

i 


Aetiolbs 

1034-86 

1086-86 

1030-87 

Wool, raw— 




Group (a) ♦ 

60,694 

66,606 

83,338 

»# (ft) 

24,868 

86,072 

52,278 

„ (c) 

70,040 

07,864 

127,051 

Total 

161,502 

100,641 

203,502 

♦Carpets and 

rugs— 




Group (o) 

7,215 

6,061 

6,078 

it (ft) 

3,010 

6,317 

10,453 

Total 



16,526 

♦♦Borax— 




Group (6) 

.. 

.. 

.. 

„ (c) 

8,614 

6,553 

5,242 

Total 

8,614 

6,553 

5,242 

fCbaras . • 

1,980 

2,442 

2,419 

X J ute, raw 

349,305 

835,860 

293,380 

Oil BCCdS — 




X Linseed 

263,624 

888,722 

349,151 

$ Mustard and j 
rape Beed 

842,902 

207,117 

387,930 

Treasure— 




Gold (in 

ounces)— 




Group (a) . 

.. 

.. 

• • 

„ (ft) . 

77,856 

12,868 

0,644 

•* w • 

• • 

.. 

.. 

Total 

77,866 

12,868 

6^644" 

Silver (in 

ounces)— 




Group (a) . 

6,046,600 

a • 

.. 

.» (ft) . 

2,766,806 

1,601,408 

603,080 

it (c) - 

• • 

•• 

.. 

Total 



003,080 


• Carpets and rags are Imported In appreciable quantities into groups (a) and ( b ) only and are not registered 
at other stations. 

+* Borax is Imported In appreciable quantities only from Tibet and Is registered only at stations in groups (6) 
And (c). 

t Oharas U imported mainly from Central Asia and Turklstan and )s registered only at stations in group (fc). 

t These commodities axe imported in appreciable quantities only into group (c) and atert gistered only at those 
stations. 


3S6 





























































No. 89. —Rail-borne trade at Stations adjaoent to Land Fron t™* 
routes of India proper— concld. 


[ All quantities In maunda, except treasure) 

EXPORTS 


ARTICLES 

1084-35 

1985-36 

1930-37 

Articles 

1984*85 

1086-36 

1036-37 

Cotton— 

Twist and yarn— 
Group (a) . 

„ ( b ) . 

»» (c) • 

2,582 

19,746 

86,460 

2,322 

23,847 

40,854 

2,148 

24,905 

80,082 

Iron and Steel— 
covtd. 

Machinery and 
mill work— 




Total 

57,796 

67,023 

63,730 

Group (a) 

*• i b \ 

* 

5,516 

25,004 

2.701 

38,412 

6,374 
16 041 

Piecegoods, 




*» ( c ) 

• 

5,049 

23,823 

17,603 

foroign— 
Group (a) . 

51,221 

63,217 

55,358 

Total 

• 

mm 

64,936 

40,108 

»» {b) . 

„ (c) . 

04,607 

71,86) 

9),601 
89,288 

182,343 

72,319 

Others, including 
hardware and 




Total 

217,777 

214,000 

310,020 

cutlery— 
Group (a) 


5,692 

3,850 

2,792 

Plocegoods, 
Indian— 




tt ( b) 
tt U) 


13,288 

7,107 

6,507 

24,693 

22,990 

11,770 

Group (a) . 

21,071 

22,783 

20.634 

Total 


26,087 

85,050 

40,552 

,, (b) . 

,, (c) . 

114,810 

113,471 

185,124 

99.411 

188.890 

101,915 

Petroleum— 
Group (a) 

tt ib) 

tt (c) 


05,743 

210,001 

84,548 

32,950 

242,497 

52,133 

21,220 

292,244 

80,487 

Total 

240,162 

307,298 

311,445 

* 

Dyes and Dyeing 
materials— 
Indigo (Na¬ 

tural)— 

Group (a) 




Total 

* 

390,292 

327,580 

393,957 

2,573 

2,600 

4 82 

Salt- 
Group (a) 

„ (b) 

tt <c) 


8,380 

706,789 

812,754 

816 

769.378 

786,817 

992 

716,319 

799,832 

U lb) - 
„ <c) . 

1,062 

57 

336 

30 

1,244 

Total 


ikiira 

mssm 

■sasas 

23 

Sugar— 





Total 

3,602 

2,972 

1,719 

Refined— 
Group («) 


165,337 

102,854 

118,024 

Others— 

Group (a) . 

(b) . 

1,287 

6,073 

1,143 

3,560 

1,192 

5,188 

tt ( b) 

tt (0 


650,232 

94,490 

489,255 

96,196 

605,438 

95,972 

fbTAL 


910,068 

688,305 

819,434 

„ (c) . 

2,781 

5,800 

4,933 

Unrefined — 
Group (a) 
n (b) 

t> (0 


82,228 

50.211 

25.670 

1,053 

89,842 

18,845 

H 

Total 

10,041 

10,093 

11,313 


Grain and 

pnise — 


; 






Total 


108,109 

IWTOEHil 


Wheat- 

Group ( a ) . 

„ (b) - 

„ K). 

182,172 

663,366 

74,141 

51,498 

636,479 

75,964 

07,931 
689,080 
09,103 

Tea- 
Black — 
Group (a) 
.t (b) 

t. (c) 


168,691 

29,749 

10,084 

78,861 

39.304 

16,876 

64,725 

39,823 

17,625 

Total 

919 679 

762,941 



826,113 

Total 


208,524 

■HO 

122,173 

Rice, husked — 
Group (a) . 

„ (b) . i 

»» (e) • 1 

45,446 1 
168,168 
50 5,7-il 

! 

11,813 
180,833 | 
410,248 ! 

23.3<>8 
231 130 
313,7* 3 

Green — 
Group (a) 
(b) 

a, <«) 


21,393 

37,382 

55 

a,472 

44,760 

34 

31,154 

56,772 

156 

Total 


58,830 

56,256 

"" h8,0S2 

Total 

717,335 

617,894 



COO 317 

Tobacco— 
Group (a) 

,t (b) 

M <C) 


5,158 

43,389 

62,069 

2.864 

40,659 

66,376 

8,932 

40,750 

66,200 

Others— 

Group (o) . 

„ (b) . 

„ (c) . 

242,020 

728,285 

456,249 

80,974 

785,732 

337,470 

85 104 
8*2,427 
322,699 


Total 


110,616 

MPHaa 

110,897 

•Brass t 

and 




Total 

1,426.504 

1,210,176 

1,290.130 

Copper 
• Betel nuts 

21,023 

34,771 

16,958 

26.280 

11,490 

26,218 





Treasure— 
Gold 

ounces)— 
Group («) 
.. (b) 

,t (c) 


uon anu ■ 

Un wrought— 
Group («| . 

» <e) . 

8*503 

11,009 

85 

1,867 

5,984 

168 

30.228 

7,170 

(In 

91,200 

25,080 

233 

■ 

3*4,600 

Total 

14,602 

7,926 

17,566 

Total 

, 

116,513 

ES 

34,606 

Sections— 

Group (a) . 

.» ( b ) . 

♦. (0 . 

41,670 

163,748 

176,495 

29,680 
! 178,481 

i 60,475 

24,998 

289,443 

102,421 

Silver 
ounces) - 
Group (a), 

! „ (b) 

\ »t (c) 

(In 

858,917 

37,740 

453,715 

1.819*227 

258.398 

Total 

| 881,913 

"” 268,595 

410,862 

Total 

• 

896,667 

458,715 

2,077,625 


* IbMt commodities are sent in appreciable quantities only bo Nepal and tbay arc consequently registered 
only at stations in group {«). * 
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No. 60. —Tradi at Stations on the Important Land Frontieb routes 

of Burma 

[ AH quantities in maunda, except treasure] 


IMPORTS 


Abticleb 

19 : 

1985-86 

1986-87 

Artioms 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

Cordage, rope and 
twine (excluding 
wire rope)— 

tf : : 

if) . . 

552 

858 

302 

Tea- 

Dry— 

(d) , 

(»> 

(f) . 

10,020 

12,567 

10.286 

26,625 

12,697 

22,421 


• • 

* * 


22 587 

85,868 

85,018 

Total 

552 

858 

802 

Wet— 


1 

H 

86 

41 

Cotton manufac¬ 
tures— 
Pieeegoods— 

(d) ‘ . 




| V<*/ • • 

(e) . 

(f) . 

802 

122 

* *14 

160 

Total 

Tobacco— 

Cigarettes— 

(d) . 

(*) . 

(/) . 

Total 

Others ~ 

8 

86 

41 

$ : : 

1,271 

8 

272 

12 

** 88 

**27 


Total 

1,581 

186 

444 


Other sorts,Includ- 




68 

27 

•• 

ln (<?) rug T . 
(«) 

(f) . . 

309 

220 

'*24 

211 

56 

(d) . 

<«> . 

(/) . 

1362 

1,095 

88 

1,521 

Total 

800 

244 

207 

Total 

Orpimont— 

( d) 

(e) 

if) . 

1,882 

1,183 

1,621 

Grain and pulse - 
Gram and 

pulse ~ 
id) . 

(e) 

if) • 

Total 

2,692 

7I.3S0 

1,472 

113,446 

1,730 

149,589 

9,191 

84 

6,457 

168 

7,129 

269 

Total 

Silk - 

9,276 

6,615 

7,388 

1,695 

76.767 

1,620 

110,538 

2.910 

~ i 547218" 

Haw — 
id) . 

6,859 

10,016 

”ll 

■ 

Rice, busked — 
<d> . 

(e) 

if) . 

62,060 

103,608 

$7,338 

2,044 

40,490 

(c) 

(/) . 

272 

861 

mma 

2,444 

43,606 

5,882 
25,410 
134,900 " 

Total 

Manufac ured — 
(d) 

7,482 

10,027 

SS| 

TOTAL 

109.710 

““ 89,878 




Rice, unhusked 
(p iddyV- 
(d) . 




<0 

(f) 

’ 13 

” 5 

18 

844 

1,366 

4,454 

Total 

Tim'jor- 

13 

,5 

18 

iO 

it) 

24,881 

26,171* 

21*,099 

313 

9,242 

Tcak— 

(d) 




Total 

Hides of Cattle - 

(«> 

(/) 

22,165' 

14,009' 

(?) 

if) 


,. 

” 81 

1,668 

8,433 

1,892 

5,054 

1,931 

4.845 

Total 


.. 

81 

OMter kinds— 

(d) 

(e) 



19 

Total 


Mir 

! <V77tt" 

* * 


Lao— 

( d) 




if) 

' 


.. 

’’ 

2,348 

48,670 

1,491 

41,743 

2,158 
68,322 

Total 



19 

(r, 

if) 

Matches— 




Total 

61,018 

~ 43,2*Vl 

70,480 

® • • 

• • 

827 

•• 

Sugar— 

Refined 

Unrefined, 
Including jag* 
Ke* i ~ 

(d) 

(*) 

(/) - 




If] : : 

.. 

.. 




Total 

.. 

Tar 





Treasure— 

Gold (in ouices; 

.. 

,, 

,, 

‘*668 

*248 

’*614 

Silver (In ounces) 
('0 . 

(«) 

(/) . 

451,898* 

885,676 

313,571f 

Total 

658 

246 

514 

Total 

451,808*1 

885,576 

313,571t 


K-OXB.—*'(</) ” means trade at Bliamo, downward traffic on the river. 

**(*) ** means trade at Lashlo, Heho, and 8hweny&ung» outward traffic. 

(j) means trade at Thingaunyinauug importations into Buraia. Under this group Scare e prior to 
Hovember, 1933, Included internal trade as weU. * 1 

* Of tb/s total 76,746 ounces represent Government speoth. 
t Of th^a 139,272 ounces represent Government specie. 
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No. 60.— Tbade at Stations on the Important Land Frontier routes 

of Burma— conid . 


[ All quantities In maunds, except treasure] 

EXPORTS 


ARTICLES 

1934-85 

1986-86 

1936-87 

•Cotton — 

Baw cotton¬ 
ed) . 

(/) : " 

18,268 

240 

6,451 

E 

Total 

10,499 

0,451 

11,517 

Cotton, twist and 
yarn- 
Cd) 

(*) 

(/) • • 

21,008 

10,692 

370 

15,929 

9,847 

207 

10,941 

8,002 

233 

Total 

82,180 

26,043 

^ 25,770 

•Cotton, piece- 
45oods— 
id) 

(?) . 

</) . 

0,973 

20,799 

423 

7,680 

20,100 

201 

7,535 

23,895 

134 

Total 

84,195 

33,987 

31,664 

Bloc* husked — 

(d) . 

(«) 

if) . 

1,794 

5,104 

76 

4,031 

3,228 

61,041 

Total 

0,898 

■QQbI 

51,209 

Dyes and dyeing 
materials- 
(d) 

0) 

<f) • 

C71 

11 

085 

67 

457 

210 

Total 

0.^2 

742 

007 

Iron and Steel — 
Unwiought (ore, 
pig Iron, 

etc ) — 

(d) . 

(e) . 
if) 

1,05* 

863 

5,033 

130 

4,314 

1,124 

Total 

2,607 

5,169 

5,138 

Machinery and 
MUlwork— 
id) . 

(e) 

(/) - 

1,407 

1,459 

6 

44 

6,282 

205 

3 1,927 
77 

Total 

2,901 

6,326 

15,209 

Hardware and 
cutlery — 

(d) . 

<*) 

if) . . 

2,307 

407 

424 

8,488 

640 

256 

3,294 

508 

209 

Total 

3,198 

4,284 

4,071 


Articles ^ 

1984-86 

1985-36 

1980-37 

Iron and Steel— 

rontd. 
Others, Includ¬ 
ing bars, 

angles, beams, 
a id other sec¬ 
tions— 

(d) . . j 

(/) . . 

17,548 

10,636 

872 

4,112 

21,883 

769 

3,747 

17,162 

85S 

Total 

34,451 

26,764 

21,757 

Petroleum- 
Kerosene oil— 
id) . . i 

<«) 

(/) . 

10,355 

65,771 

939 

11,402 
51,4 62 
1,120 

13,119 

56,735 

1,248 

Total 

PetroI- 

Cd) . 

<*> - 
(O . 

67,056 

63,984 

71,102 

2,558 

41,640 

2 

3,133 

54,573 

9 

3,455 

52,111 

3 

Total 

44,206 

57,716 

55,569 

Provisions and Oil¬ 
man’s Stores— 
Condensed 
milk- 
Cd) . 

I 1 *) 

it) 

1,032 

2,383 

127 

1,109 

2,040 

151 

880 

3,395 

88 

Total 

8,542 

3,300 

4,363 

Fish, dry and flsli, 
wet (ngapl) — 
id) . 

(') 

(/) . . 

11,977 

0,463 

1,820 

1 

12,628 

7,669 

2,141 

13,518 

9,340 

2,975 

Total 

20,200 

22,438 

25,833 

Other prm I-don't 
and Oilman’s 
Stores— 

on . 

O) . 

(/) . 

l 543 

8,738 

1,607 

1,401 

9,731 

1,655 

8,842 

8,764 

2,054 

Total . 

11,948 

12,687 

19,100 

Salt- 

Cd) - 
(?) . 

(/) . 

67.258 

125,208 

2,886 

69,579 

137,001 

1,301 

59,903 

150,897 

1,766 

Total 

185,302 

197,881 

212,566 

Silk- 
Raw— 
id) . 

0) . . 
(/) * 

6,316 

8 

“40 

*107 

Total 

i 

6,8 >4 

1 

40 

107~ 


Kom—means trade at Jihaino, upward traffic on the river. 

** (a) •* means trade at Lasbio, Heho, and Shwsnyaung, Inward traffic. 

**(/) ** means trade at TUinganaylnaunR exportations from Buraia. Under this group figures prior 
to November, 1938, included internal trade as well. 
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No. 60.— Trade at Stations on the Important Land Frontier root® 

op Burma— concld . 


[ All quantities la maunds, except treasure} 

EXPORTS—confcf. 


ARTICLES 

1984-85 

1935*30 

1986-87 

Articles 

1934*85 

1985-86 

1936-87 

Bilk— cortfd. 
Manufactured — 

(d) . 

(e) . 

(/) . • 

9 

1 

41 

" 8 

48 

10 

Candles — 

(d) . 

(f) 

(f) * . 

784 

4,086 

06 

726 

4,894 

98 

■ 

Total 

10 

44 

64 


4,916 


10,106 

Jades tone— 

(d) . 

(e) 

(/) . 

261 

g 

3 




Matches — 

(d) . 

(«) 

(!) . 



mm 

Total 

Sugar— 

Refined — J 

«0 . . 

(e) 

(!) - | 

261 

4.905 

10.596 

907 

_ 

4,763 

10,268 

115 

3 

5,670 

15,220 

225 

1,013 

2,985 

25 

408 

8,748 

27 

B 

Total 

3,973 

4,288 

0,002 

Total 

16,348 

15,130 

21,115 









Unrefined, Jndud- i 
lug Jaggery- 
< d ) . 

(e) 

(!) • • 

8,276 

2,234 

68 

2,779 

060 

65 

V37 

1,427 

159 

Woollen goods 

( picoegoode, 
fugs, blankets, 
woollen twist 
and yarn, etc.)— 
(d) . 




Total 

6,67S 

Bll 

PM 

61 

2,038 

, 164 

795 

95 

143 

Tea, dry— 

M) - . 

("I 

(!) . . 

601 

784 

10 

559 

466 

53 

B 

\f) a 

(!) 

Total 

2,099 

959 

238 

TOTAL 

1.435 

1,178 

1,693 

Tobacco— 

(d) . 

(!) . * 

385 

864 

885 

822 

1,606 

1,814 

242 

2,057 

2,021 

Treasuro— 

Cold (In ounces) 

Silver (la ounces) 

B 

■ 


Total 

2,134 

8,742 

i 

5,220 

IBB 

1 

•• 
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No. 61. —Chief Imports into Burma from India. 



341 


• Includes Coke and Patent fuel from 1934-35. t Average of three years. 






No. 61.— Chief Imports into Rurma from Ihdia— contd. 
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No. 63. —Tables illustrating competition experienced b t Indian pro¬ 
ducts in certain Foreign markets. 

Imports of Linseed into the United Kingdom , France , Italy and Australia . 


(In thousand quintals) 


1 

1913 

1914 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

United Kingdom. 


RH 







Total 

• 


4,950 

3,682 

2,526 

1,871 

2,610 

2,771 

Argentina 

a 


2,090 

3,495 

1,150 

447 

1,990 

475 

India 

• 

■Hi 

2,380 

94 

1,333 

1,418 

595 

2,252 

India's percentage 

• 

21 

48 

3 

63 

76 

23 

82 

France. 









Total 

. 

2,514 

1,337 

2,360 

2,643 

2,366 

2,533 

2,803 

Argentina 

. 

1,143 

546 

1,834 

2,049 

2,055 

2,326 

2,499 

India 

. 

1,026 

617 

322 

462 

216 

56 

117 

India's percentage 

• 

41 

46 

14 

17 

9 

2 

4 

Italy. 









Total ... 

. 

454 

324 

686 

750 

645 



Argentina 

. 

133 

11 

514 

637 

462 

M0 


India (and Ceylon) . 

• 

261 

282 

119 

177 

132 

(a) 

India's percentage ( including 

67 

87 

17 

24 

20 

J 


Ceylon). 









Australia.* 









Total 

. 

35 

48 

197 

198 

382 

361 

345 

Argentina 

• 

•, 

.. 

111 

95 

167 

68 

1 56 

India 

. 

27 

38 

84 

102 

214 

85 

195 

India's percentage 

• 

77 

82 

48 

62 

66 

24 

67 


Imports of Rapeseed into the United Kingdom , Belgium, Italy and France. 

, (In thousand quintals) 


— 

1913 

1914 

1932 

1933 

1934 

. . 

1935 

1936 

United Kingdom. 








11 B 

Total « » • 

% 

630 

620 

252 

■Ef 1 

208 

309 

233 

India • . 

« 

190 

210 

182 

KSl 

180 

24 


India's percentage . 

• 

36 

34 

72 

mtn 

87 

8 


Belgium. 





■l 




Total 

m 

94 

.« 

42 


42 

54 

44 

Roumania • . 

• 

14 

,, 

13 

m 

• * 

1 


Argentina • . 

• 

3 

,. 


■a 

2 

19 

1 

India • . • 

• 

67 

., 

17 

32 

24 

4 

23 

India's percentage 

a 

72 

•. 

40 

68 

67 

7 

52 

Italy. 









Total • • . 


102 

220 

762 

114 

71 



India (including Ceylon) 


95 

183 

735 

110 

62 

>(«) 

(a) 

India's percentage ( includ - 

93 

83 

98 

96 

73 

J 


ing Ceylon). 









France. * 









Total • • « 

• 

638 

404 

103 

168 

139 

103 

106 

India 

• 

482 

303 

67 

103 

87 

44 

60 

India's percentage . 

• 

90 

76 

65 

65 

63 

43 

47 


* Figures for Australia, except those lor 1913, relate to official years. 
(a) Figures not Available. 

Note. —One quintal**220*46 lbs. 
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No. 68—c ontd. 


Imports of Sesamum seed into France and Italy. 


(in thousand quintals) 




1013 

1914 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 j 

rents 



iotfO 

France. 











Total 



278 

261 

12 

5 

8 


22 

19 

India 



228 

251 

*• 

.. 

• • 


• • 

.. 

India's percentage 



82 

96 

• • 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

China 



10 

2 

• • 

• • 

* 


• • 

• • 

China's percentage 



4 

7 

• * 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

Italy. 











Total 

. 

b| 



141 

135 

218 


i 


India (including 

Ceylon) 




75 

78 1 

i 

113 




i 

a. 

> 

1 

( indvd - 


- («) 

(a) 

53 

58 

52 


He) 

(«> 

ing Ceylon). 
China 

• 


I 


3 

24 

55 




China's percentage 

• 




2 

78 

_1 

25 

j 




Imports of Groundnut into France . 


(In thousand quintals) 


— 

1913 

1914 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1035 

1936 

Unshelled. 








Senegal 

West Africa (other ports) . 
India .... 
Total .... 
Corresponding total (shell¬ 
ed).* 

1,738 

466 

325 

2,634 

1,976 

1,734 

659 

265 

2,742 

2,057 

1,700 

449 

15 

2,240 

1,680 

2,908 

363 

7 

3,327 

2,495 

4,754 

4,821 

3,616 

3,413 

3,490 

2,617 

4.163 

4,222 

3,166 

Shelled. 








India . 

Senegal 

Other oountries 

Total .... 
Perctint^e of total supplied 

2,442 

*245 

2,687 

58 

2,700 

20 

262 

2,082 

58 

2,595 

54 

1,883 

4,632 

42 

3,070 

50 

1,508 

4,628 

43 

1,627 

384 

1,089 

3,000 

23 

1,736 

587 

1,065 

3,388 

29 

1,990 

1,052 

657 

3,699 

29 


(a) Figures not available. 

* These figures have been c&loulated on the basis of 100 tons unshelled»75 tons shelled. 
Note. —One quintal—220*461 be. 
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No. 68— coucld. 


Imports of Tea into certain countries. 

(In thousands of lbs.) 


— 

Pre-war 

Average 

War 

Average 

1932 

1938 

1934 

1936 

1036 

United Kingdom— 

India . • i 

Ceylon • 

China 

lava 

189,093 

111,796 

19,662 

17,999 

233,428 

100,563 

17,682 

18,594 

311,964 

172,017 

4,883 

73,476 

279,974 

147,586 

7,978 

62,708 

■ 

270,102 

141,041 

8,427 

41,504 

267,060" 

145,866 

8,689 

38,040 

TOTAL 

349,150 

377,142 

665,962 

? 606,032 

607,747 

476,640 

479,919 

Percentage of India's 
share ojf total. 

64*2 

61*9 

66*1 

66’4 

64*2 

66*7 

66-6 

Francs— 

India 

China 

1,516 

7,869 

2,057 

6,786 

888 

635 

405 

744 

302 

458 

221 

422 

198 

499 

Total 

0,601 

11,093 

8,286 

8,588 

2,426 

2,603 

3,167 

Percentage of India's 
shots of total. 

15 8 

26*7 

270 

130 

12*9 

m 

6*1 

Canada— 

India • 

Ceylon 

China 

Japan 

Java 

13,850 

15,481 

2,772 

4,128 

13,010 

10,137 

1,763 

5.556 

4,444 

26,722 

10,768 

208 

2,543 

24,009 

12,075 

464 

2,722 

23,048 

11,866 

766 

2,513 

22,387 

11,600 

351 

2,500 

22,398 

13,805 

666 

2,408 

Total 

36,753 

38,030 

40,418 

80,414 

88,639 

37,140 

40,621 

Percentage of India's 
share of total . 

877 

384 

66*1 

60-9 

69*8 

60*3 

55*1 

United states of America 
(a)— 

India 

Ceylon . . • 

China 

Japan . . . 

Java 

6,640 

18,803 

22,130 

46,245 

158 

10,722 

10,247 

18,002 

40,330 

8,656 

18,077 

26,757 

6,410 

24,594 

9,934 

16,762 

22,695 

8,697 

24,881 

17,092 

11,686 

18,278 

6,104 

22,669 

12,635 

14,063 

22,707 

7,326 

21,848 

16,420 

12,277 

21,968 

4,613 

18,704 

18,661 

Total .» 

95,126 

107,158 

04,727 

06,582*” 

76,410 

86,235 

82,477” 

Percentage of India's 
share of total . 

70 

10*0 

19*1 

17*4 

16*8 

16*3 


AUSTRALIA— 

India • • 

Ceylon 

China . . . 

Java 

8,714 

10,973 

2,807 

8,756 

8,430 

23,406 

1,982 

7,746 

2,040 

16,468 

682 

29,212 

wm 

Hi 

1,746 

12,904 

1,148 

80,016 

2,008 

13,080 

924 

27,152 

2,380 

11,025 

1,582 

82,325 

Total 

85,442 

41,937 

43,435 

46,782 

47,079 

44,667 

48,655 

Percentage of India's 
share of total 

240 

201 

■a 

6*2 

HD 

4*5 

4*9 

Nbw Zealand— 

India 

Ceylon 

China 

Java 

651 

6,147 

39 

857 

7,460 

68 

842 

1,211 

9,135 

66 

3 

1,909 

9,568 

114 

0 

2,216 

7,716 

116 

70 

644 

9,825 

90 

259 

10,743 

179 

1 

Total 

7,543 

0,236 

10,416 

11,600 

10,170 

9,979 

11,242 

Percentage of India's 
share of total. 



116 

16*6 

2P8 

6*6 

2*8 


Noth. —Figures for Canada and Australia represent those for the official years 1932-83 to 1930-37. 

(a) The figures of import into the United States of America shown against India, Ceylon, China and Java 
include also the re-exports of Indian, Ceylonese, Chinese and Javanese tea from the United Kingdom to the 
United States of America up to 1934. In the case of 1935 and 1936, figures shown against India and Ceylon only 
include such re-exports. 
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